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This little book is the outcome of a course of postgrad- 
Uate lectures that I delivered in 1916-17 at the Bombay 
Niversity. In its attempt at organising the teaching side, the 
Senate has instituted a course of post-graduate lectures in 
Indian Classical Languages, Philosophy, Indian History and 
Conomics. Iwas invited to deliver twenty-four lectures on 
Comparative Philology and the Nirukta. The eighteen 
lectures which I devoted to the former subject form the basis 
Of the present volume. I had to rearrange and partly rewrite 
the whole thing in order to suit the book form. 


I believe I need offer no apology for writing this book. 
lhe University has introduced Philology amongst the subjects 
to be studied by candidates for the M. A. who offered 
languages. There are already some excellent introductions to 
Comparative Philology, but unfortunately they are not availa- 
ble to our students as they are written in the French, German 
and Russian languages. Secondly, they are of a general 
Character and, as a rule, written with reference to the 
European classical and modern languages. GILES’ Manual of 
Comparative Philology is the only useful book in English, 
but it has reference to the Teutonic and Classical languages. 
A book, therefore, which combined principles of the Science 
Of Language with practical illustrations from the Indian 
branch of the Indo-Germanic family was wanted ; and I have 
tried to supply the need. 


I have divided the book into five parts. The first part 
deals at some length with the principles of the Science. In 
this I have drawn the illustrations from the Indian languages 
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along with others. The second part is a small one, but it was 
necessary in order to show the relationship between the 
European and the Indian Aryan languages. I have called it 
‘ Families of Languages.’ The third part treats of the Avesta 
and ancient Sanskrit and is intended to present a comparative 
picture of the two old languages. The fourth part deals with 
the next stage in the development of Indian languages and is 
called ‘Pali and the Inscriptional Prakrits’. The last part 
bears the title ‘the literary Prakrits and the modern Verna- 
culars’. The latter portion of this part has been necessarily 
brief and at some places Suggestive only, as most of the 
modern vernaculars lack well written historical grammars. A 
detailed and scientific comparison of these will be possible 
only after such grammars become available. However valu- 
able in other respects, I must say that the ‘ Linguistic Survey’ 
cannot form the basis of comparison, because it js necessarily 


of a sketchy character and deals with specimens of the verna- 
culars in their latest phase only. 


For convenience of printing, I have followed the Greek 


method in marking accent of Sanskrit words, and marked 
udatta only. 


I have acknowledged the help of my literary predecessors 
in the list of books consulted. The deepest debt of gratitude 
that I owe is to Professors Brugmann and Windisch of the 
Leipzig University, who initiated me into Comparative Philo- 
logy and Pali Inscriptology respectively, 


Before closing, I must thank my colleagues Prof. K. N. 
DRAVID and Mr. N. B. Utcixar m. A., for having kindly gone 
through part of the proofs, and Professors G. C BHATE and 
G. H. KELKAR for having gone through the whole for corre- 
ction of such mistakes as might have still remained. The 
credit of the index at the end is entirely due to my friend Mr. 
UTGIKAR. Lastly I must express my Obligation to Mr. Anant 
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Vinayak Patwardhan, Manager of the Aryabhushan Press, for 
having struck new types for some Greek, Gothic, and Avesta 
words, and generally deferring to my convenience and time. 
To Dr. Sardesai of the Oriental Book-supplying Agency is 
due the entire credit of the publication of the book itself, for 
had he not undertaken to do so, my wish to publish it would 
have remained a wish only. 


FERGUSSON COLLEGE, ; > D GUNE 
Poona, July, 1918. 


The Editor’s Foreword 


This handy volume on the science of Comparative Philo- 
logy was first printed in 1918 and it soon acquired a scarcity 
value as it went out of print but long remained in demand as 
it so competently leads the young student into the laws and 
principles of Indo-European and Indo-Aryan linguistics. 
Among its principal qualities were a breadth of vision, 
inductive method, freedom from dogmatic assertion, clearness 
of statement and adequate illustration which did not escape 
the notice even of European critics. In placing its second 
impression in the young student’s hand, I have submitted the 
printing of it to a thorough revision, and inits present form, 
therefore, itis a neat reprint of my revered Father’s book, 
published by me as a Memorial edition which has indeed been 
long over-due. In doing this, I derived inspiration from 
Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Dr. S$. M. Katre and Prof P. K. Gode; in 
fact it was Dr. Katre who informed me that in the opinion of 
many senior Indian Linguisticians it was essential to reprint 
the book. 


With the advice and blessings of the above-mentioned 
Savants I read all the reviews on the book and have brought 
out this impression in the light of suggestions found therein as 
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well as else-where. I found the reviews of Professors Silvan 
Levi and A. A. Macdonell most constructively helpful and of 
great assistance to me particularly in the correct printing of 
Greek words. I have also added a note on Greek Language 
and alphabet which the students will find greatly helpful in 
understanding the book. Students of English will find the 
note on IK, Germanic, and English very useful in their study 
of the Aryan affinities and of the foundations of English. 


As it was necessary to bring the book up to-date and so 
to extend its utility, I have added three appendices or chapters 
on ihe more recent topics viz. Indo-Aryan and Hittite, The IE 
Wanderung and JE Urheimat in the New Perspective. I was 
greatly encouraged in this by Dr. Chatterji who also readily 
agreed to furnish this book with an Introduction. He has 
earned my gratitude for this. I must also express my thanks 
to Dr. R. N. Dandekar of the Poona University for his advice 


and suggestions as well as for his permission to use a part of 
some of his articles in the notes. 


With a view to providing visual aid Ihave added two 
maps showing the extent of JA influence in India to-day and 
the IE relations in Europe and Asia. My thanks are due to 
the General Manager of the Oxford University Press ( Indian 
Branch ) for his permission to insert Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s map 
of the Languages of India. The other sketch was made by me 
with the help of the map in the Linguistic Survey, but I have 
made an attempt to show the grasslands, the first settlements 
at Balkh and the Pripet Regions and the Hittite “ push” in the 
Middle East, which the student will find very easy to visualize. 

I cannot conclude this foreword without recording my 
thanks to Mr. D. K. Gondhalekar, Proprietor of the Poona 
Oriental Book House and Mr. B. G. Dhavale of the Karnatak 
Printing Press for undertaking the printing of this work in 
spite of more pressing demands on his time in these very 

difficult years of the post-war world. 


a 
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I was assisted in the proof correction work by Dr. M. M. 
Patkar of the Deccan College Research Institute. The scheme 
of transcription followed in this book is the one commonly 
used in lexicons and dictionaries. Under the present circum- 
stances in India, a phonetic representation of the Greek words 
in Roman transcription was not possible; and therefore the 
student will be well advised to rely on Greek illustrations. A 
key to Greek alphabet and pronunciation is provided on page 
36 of the notes. I was advised todo away with the Nagari 
alphabet altogether and to give Roman transliteration of 
Sanskrit, Marathi and Hindi words and passages; but I 
thought that this would be a great inconvenience to our 
students and so I have retained the Nagari passages and words 
which are also given in Roman transliteration for the benefit 
of the European and American readers and students of the 
subject. J have to thank Mr. Patkar for his patient zeal and 
alertness in the correction work. The student is also advised 
to make himself thoroughly familiar with the Glossary which 
gives a short and lucid definition of every technical term used 
in the text. 


Any critical suggestions and advice for the improvement 
of the book will receive proper consideration from me. 


Kayakalpa, 


a: Ge Be ad 
esr at N. P. GUNE 


28 Feb. 1950. 





INTRODUCTION 


I consider it a great honour to be asked to contribute 
an introduction to the second edition of the late Professoy 
GunE’s well-known work on Comparative Philology 

Since its first publication in 1918, Professor Gunx’s book 
which was the pioneer work of its kind in India, has been in 
use all over India particularly amongst students of Sanskrit 
and Indian Languages, and has remained an authoritative text— 
book in most of the Universities of India for hearly two 
generations. A second edition was long over—due, and it isa 
matter of great personal gratification for me as a student and 
teacher of Indian Linguistics to find that with the help of an 
enterprising publishing agent of Poona, the late Professor's 
son, Prof N. P. GUNE, in a spirit of filial devotion to the 
memory of his illustrious father, has finally brought out the 
second edition. 

Professor GUNE’S book, despite its deficiencies—ijts faults 
of commission and omission and its typographical handicaps 
(which were noted by competent critics like the late Prof 
A. A. MACDONELL of Oxford who were also quite appreciative 
of the merits of the work otherwise ), has remained for Indian 
students, and even for students of Indian Linguistics abroad, 
the most convenient short work in a single volume giving the 
rudiments of general principles which form the basis or back— 
ground of all specialized study of a particular linguistic group 
or family, together with a sufficiently full narrative history 
elucidated by a wealth of illustrative examples of the Aryan 
speech in India through the centuries in its three Stages of Old, 
Middle and New-Indo-Aryan. Professor GUNE had a very 
erudite predecessor who was one of the bathikrtas or path 
makers in Indo-Aryan Linguistics viz the late Ramakrishna 
Gopal BHANDARKAR in his Wilson Philological Lectures, which 
were delivered as early as 1877 in the University of Bombay 
and were confined in the pages of the Journal of the Bombay 
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Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Vols XVI & XVII) until 
their fnal release 10 book form in 1914 from Bombay. In 


fact Professor GUNE’S work in its treatment of Middle and New 
Indo-Aryan frequently reminds us of the great Ramakrishna 
BHANDARKAR. But with his knowledge of the Indo- 
European packground, Professor Gune had a wider vision. 
Subsequently Indian scholars have come forward to meet the 
need for works on general lingustics and on the lingustics of 
Indo-Aryan among our students apart from special works on 
the development of Indo-Aryan through intensive and exclusive 
study of the history of a single speech. We may mention the 
English work of Dr. I. J. S. TARAPOREWALA (first published 
from the University of Calcutta, in.1932, a second edition is 
expected to be out soon ), and the following works in Indian 
Languages : Professor Mangal Deva SASTRI’S, Nalini Mohan 
SANYAL’S, Baburam SAKSENA’S and Syam Sunder Das and 
Padma Narayan ACHARYA’S works in Hindi, S. Mohiyuddin 
QaDRI’s in Urdu, and Sukumar SEN’s in Bengali. All these 
and a few more like ‘Dr. Batakrishna GHOSH’s Linguistic 
Introduction to Sanskrit and Dr. S. M. KATRE’S works 
on Prakrit and on the general history of Indo-Aryan 
form a modest library gathering to-gether the contribution of 
modern Indian Scholarship to the science of Linguistics as 
established by Western scholars during the last three or four 
generations. Professor P. D. GuNe’s work stands at the head of 
this literature of Linguistics which is slowly gaining in volume 
(and in importance ) in India. 


Gopal 


The present second edition is not a mere reprint, it seeks 
also to extend the scope of the first edition in several matters. 
The three Appendices and the seven Notes are all new, and 
will certainly be very helpful, while they seek to complete the 
original work in certain topics of recent investigation. The 
Diagram of the Organs of Speech and the tables and charts, 
and the Linguistic map of Irdia as well as the additional Biblio- 
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graphy and Glossary will also serve to enhance the utility of 
the book. 

Thus the work is already a well-known work. Additional 
chapters have increased its utility. It is a work from which 
I have derived great help some thirty years ago when I was in 
the first stages of my career as a student and investigator of 
Indo-Aryan Linguistics. Some of the reviewers of the first 
edition found fault with the printing of the Greek words, and 
one was painfully conscious of this; but the original Greek 
words and forms are happily generally correctly printed in 
this edition, though their Roman transcriptions given in the 
brackets should have been more carefully printed. The 
students would be better advised to learn the Greek letters and 
take note of the original Greek forms~(for which a key is 
furnished in note 1, page 38 ). There are a few transcriptions 
incorrectly printed which can be easily set right by the teacher 
and can be removed when a third edition of the book will be 
called for. I wish greater care were paid in this connexion. 

These deficiencies notwithstanding the present edition 
gives in these days when good and faultless printing has 
become an exacting and expensive job, particularly in India, 
a very fine rendering of a very useful work. The paper and 
typography are both beautiful and inviting, the bright appea- 
rance of the book helping to make the reading of it very easy 
and pleasant. I trust that the work will have a renewed career 

of usefulness in the cause of a science which was very dear to 
the author, as it is to a great many of us in India and for the 
study of which among his compatriots the author was 
a pioneer. The book forms one of the best monuments to his 
memory; and may his memory as a scholar and educator 


remain for ever green through further editions of his Itvo- 
duction to Comparative Philology. 


University of Calcutta 


20 February 1950 SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 
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PART I 
PRINCIPLES 


1. NAME OF THE SCIENCE.—Comparative Philology or 
“simply Philology is the science of language. Philology strictly 
means the study of a language from the literary point of view. 
In Germany as elsewhere in Europe, Philology still means study 
of the literature of any people. Thus there are at every Ger- 
man University Alassische Philologen and Romanische Philo- 
logen, meaning Professors who have studied and are now teach- 
ing classical literature, Romance literature etc. But when this 
new science, one of the many new acquisions bequeathed to us 
by the 19th century, came into being, it usurped for itself the 
name of Comparative Philology. Comparative Grammar is a 
name less inclusive than Comparative Philology, although per- 
haps less faulty. Science of language is a comprehensive and 
exact name for our science and some scholars prefer it to the 
more usual Comparative Philology. 

2. AIM AND OBJECT.—Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic, Litho-lettish, Armenian and Alba- 
nian languages show a similarity in grammar and vocabulary. 
In the same way Hebrew, Assyrian, Arabic, Aethiopean, Syriac 
also appear to form a group by themselves, having resemblances 
to one another, but not to any one of the former group. Cer- 
tain African people speak languages which are very similar in 
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grammar and vocabulary. Similarly our south Indian langua- 
ges—Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese form a group by 
themselves. 

These resemblances enable us to put forward several groups 
or families of languages, viz., the Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic as it is more usually called, the Semitic, the Bantu 
and the Dravidian. Similarly it is possible to arrive at several 


other groups, e.g., the Mongolian group, the Finnish group, 
the South American group. 


Now the aim and object of Comparative Philology of a 
particular group of languages is to find out and explain the 
similarities that these languages show with one another. 


The scope of the science of language is, therefore, as wide 
as the whole of humanity, as it deals with human speech itself 
It has to do with the facts of a speech not only of a particular 
time ; it has not only to collect, arrange, tabulate and regular- 
ise them ; this latter is the province of descriptive grammar. 
The latter is, sa to speak, the logic or philosophy of a language. 
It deals more with abstractions than with facts. But Compa- 
rative Philology has to do with facts of language in the past, 
as well as at present, to give its history by comparing those fact 
at various periods in its life. In fact it has to deal with th 
various phenomena of speech—the production of sounds, thei 
combinations into Syllables, the grouping of these into words, 
and finally putting them into sentences. It also includes larger 
questions like that of the Origin of language, the cause of its 


growth and change and the like. “Its problem therefore is a 
dynamic problem ; it has not only to recognise and point out 
thatj there is a constant change in language but_also_to-try—to 
find out the-cause_of that change. ‘Our science therefore is bothy 
historical and comparative, or rather, ‘it is comparative because 
it is historical." The comparison of languages like the Sanskrit! 
Latin, Greek, is only the extension of the historical investigation 


ai 
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of a single language through its different stages ; just as whem 
we trace the development of the Maharastri Prakrit through 
old pre-Jhanesvara Marathi into our modem Marathi: 
for no language can be treated as if it were fixed and 
unchangeable but rather as a_ growth, whose different 
phases should be outlined in a connected series of succes- 
Sive periods. The very attempt of certain philologists 
to reconstruct a parent language is due to this historical 
treatment. 


y Our science strives, to quote WHITNEY, “To compre- 
hend language, both in its unity, as a means of human 
expression and as. distinguished from brute communication, 
and in its internal variety of material and structure. It seeks 
to discover the cause of the resemblances and differences of 
languages, and to effect a classification of them, by tracing 
out the lines of resemblance and drawing the limits of 
difference. ”’ | 
yg 3. WHAT IS LANGUAGE ?—But what precisely do we 
mean by language, when we speak of a science of language? 
If we mean, that it is the means of expressing in an intelligent 
See es te others, “then we give it a’ wider 
signification than is intended by linguists generally. For, 
our thoughts could be well conveyed to others by gestures 
and grimaces, or pictorial or written signs, or lastly, by artis 
culate sounds. The first is used by mutes and even by 
others when they meet with persons speaking a language 
unintelligible to them. The second is most helpful, yet 
subordinate to the third. The last is the legitimate and the 
most important means of expressing thought. While in 
Sesture-language, the movements of face and the like are 
themselves symbols of thought, in spoken language, the results: 
of such movements become symbols. Language’ in its widest: 


1. Life and Growth of Language, p. 4. 
Le PORZEZINSKI-BOEHME, Einleitung in die Sprachwissenschaft, p. 1. 
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sense means, therefore, the sum-total of such signs of our 
peepee ah eioipeies re capable of exten PES on ane 
as could be produced and repeated at will. 

4. PHYSICAL AND PSYCHICAL ASPECTS OF SPEECH :— he 
| es cdhception of language therefore is based, on the one hand, 
pe upon articulate sounds and on the other, upon our thoughts 
| and feelings. Thus our speech has a physical and a psychical 
aspect. It would not do to regard language merely as 
a physical movement of speech-organs; but it should be 
remembered in addition, that it is at the same time a psychical 
activity. For, when we utter the word mango or ved, it is not 
the mere act of the organs of speech. We have not merely 
produced certain sounds, but a certain psychical process has 
preceded our utterance of the word mango. A vast process 
of arranging and definitely denoting the thought-material or of 
breaking up a complex thought-material into its elements and 
definitely symbolising it, has preceded it. By the word mango 
a variety of visual’, tactile and other sensations are united and 
made into a unit, while by the word ved an element of the 
compound sensation produced by a certain object of a parti- 
cular colour, size and shape, is analysed and singled out by 
being attached to the word-symbol ved. ‘This arranging and 
denoting of thought-material must be accompanied by articu- 
late sound in order to produce the desired effect. We thus 


see how the physical and psychical elements go hand in hand 
in speech. 





~ 


It is the thought-material and not the articulate sound 
that gives a language its special character. 


Thus, the recognition of this fact,—the importance of the 
psychical element in speech, led philologists to turn their 
attention to the psychology of speech. What led to this effect 
more chiefly is, according to OERTEL, the following” :— 


1, OERTEL, Lectures on the Study of Language, p. 65, 
2. OERTEL, op. cit. p. 68. | 
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The employment of azalogy as a methodological principle 
and the first beginnings of what we now term Semantics. We 
shall deal with both of these subjects later. 


Not all the psychical processes which form an important 
factor in speech, could be observed and detected. Many of 
them take place without any clear consciousness on the part 
of the speaker, and whatever has passed through one’s con- 
Sciousness remains as a potent factorin a subconscious state. 
All expressions of speech-activity flow from this subconscious 
state in the soul. It should be noted, however, that some 
eminent psychologists deny that there is anything in the soul 
that is beyond consciousness. 


«7a. OUTER SPEECH :—Before proceeding to consider how 
language comes into being and develops, we shall first of 


-all see how speech-sound is produced. We are able to 


produce sound when we have taken breath into our lungs. 
Articulate sound is nothing else than the working up, by means. 
of the speech-organs, of the air pressed out from the lungs.. 
When the breath passes through the lung into the larynx 
(Adam’s Apple as it is popularly called), the vocal chords placed 
Init begin to vibrate. Wecan feel them when we put our 
hand on the apple while speaking. These vibrations are 
communicated to the passing stream of breath. As the breath 
Passes through the upper part of the throat, it can take two 
Ways, v1z., through the nose—which is its natural course when 
the mouth is shut (for instance when we say m by the shut 
Mouth), and through the mouth. To make the former 
possible, the soft palate with the uvula must hang down 
Straight. When they are pressed towards the back ofthe 
throat, the breath passes into the cavity of the mouth. This 
breath, which has now become sound, is not yet distinctly 
articulate. When it passes through the mouth, it can meet 
with obstructions at several places from the tongue, vzz., at 
the roof of the mouth (or soft palate), at the hard palate, at 
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the hard gums of the upper teeth and lastly at the lips ; and 
by diflerent parts of the tongue, viz., its back, middle and tip ; 
e. g., when we produce the sounds 2, ¢, and ?, in slow mere 
sion, we feel the gradual change of the place of obstruction by 
the tongue. When the breath tries to escape obstructions and 
explodes, we have the several consonants. In the production 
of vowels the tongue does not actually obstruct the breath, 
but only helps in widening or narrowing its passage, upon 
which the quality of the vowels depends. The vowels and 
the consonants together make up the sound-material of 
language.' 


All the vowels and all the consonants with their different 
classes, combine into syllables and these latter into words. 


Vb. STREss oR AccENT :—But all the syllables of a word 
are not of the same value. Usually some one of them is 
brought into prominence. This could be effected in different 
ways: by uttering the syllable in a particular tone or with 
greater stress. In the north of Germany for example, both 
these coincide; e. g. vater—the first syllable carries not only 
the stress but the pitch. This special treatment of a syllable 
is called accent. The latter or pitch accent is also called 
musical accent. Sanskrit and most of the Indo-Germanic 
languages had originally a musical tone; ¢. g- =RAL, WIAA, 
&aq:, Tar, ( Riisvan, Gayatrém, Indrah, Indragni) where 
accent is musical; Marathi aq (kama), %ne@ (dela), 
Gujarati ana ( baran% ) etc.; but it is neglected as it has 
ceased to play any part in these languages. ‘The two accents 
a i 


7 1, See MERINGER’S excellent description of the physical process of 
speech, in the Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft pp. 13-21. 


___ Linguistics takes the aid of Physics to count the number of vibrations 
produced by each sound. The sounds differ in wave-lengths from 
individual to individual. We can classify sounds into families or 
phonemes and assign diaphones to particular groups of men using the 
same language. (for further particulars see Glossary). Ed. 
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however need not necessarily be borne by one and the 
same syllable. When, for instance, we ask a question 
a amet tet aaa? (ia kamala gela hotasa ?) the stress 
is on at (ka) but at (m2) is pronounced with a higher pitch. 
One thing is to be borne in mind in this connection, that, 
sometimes a syllable might begin by a lower pitch and finish 
in a higher pitch and vice-versa. This gives what is called in 
Sanskrit the qa ( Svarita ) and in English the circumflex; 
sSamretta: (brdhmanaspadtih), sax: (indrasatruh ) etc. 


A. INNER SPEECH:—We now turn to the psychical part—the 
thought or inner speech ; for actual spoken words are but the 
clothing of our thoughts. 


We learn our speech in childhood ; it isa process of slow 
acquisition; but while learning we do not accept the ready- 
made words of our elders. We hear them repeat some words 
often and often. We try to catch their precise sound ; we also 
try to mark the position of the organs of speech and thus 
imitate it as closely as possible. Thus when a child hears the 
word bell, first of all there is the acoustic sensation ; at 
the same time it tries to see the movement of the speech- 
organs and imitates them; here is a motory impression 
produced on his brain. Our speech 1 is therefore composed of 
acoustic and motory images of ~ a spoken word, In_other 
words, inner speech depends upon memory images of the 
words and sentences heard and spoken by ourselves. These 


memory images (Evinnerungs-bilder ) are called speech or 
sound-ideas ( Lautvorstellungen ). : 


When a child trying to imitate the word FH ( RGkz@ ) 
actually says afer ( ‘@fa@), or calls a cat tat, it has no idea 
that it has mispronounced the word. It has tried to pronounce 
it as faithfully as possible. As it grows up, as the use of the 
organs of speech becomes freer, it slowly assimilates its 
pronunciation of the word to the standard. © 








2.) ag uwiitiud —eiepssm ign —————— 
/1, Wuitney, Life and Growth of Language, pp. 8 ff. . 
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Nor does a child try to imitate only: but while 
imitating, it creates new forms and words on the analogy of 
those it has heard. Thus because it has repeatedly heard 
forms like 4¢& (dharalé) and wa ( bharalé ), it forms 
others like axe (karalé) and av (maralz). It invents 
the new past tense in place of the more correct #3 (helZ) 
etc. ‘Thus, then, the speech of an individual is traditional and 


yet peculiarly his own. Paradoxical as it may seem, it F 





———_ epee 3 . 
this fact which serves as a conservative element and is afW~ 


the same time one of the factors contributing to a change i 
language. 


As language is a means of communication, every 
individual tries to avoid innovation as far as possible and 
therefore resents it at the hands of others; and-yet is the 
system of associations of sensations ( visual, acoustic, olfac- 
tory, tactile etc. ), and movements peculiar to every individual. 
But the relieving feature of it is that similar associations have 
a firmer hold on all the members of a group of individuals, 
than any social ‘institution. So that although in one sense 
language depends upon an individual, the individual on 


his part is a creature of the language, which as a child he 
has to acquire. \ 


6. LANGUAGE AN ACQUISITION :—Language therefore 
is more or less traditional and social. It should not be 


i, 


———_s 


supposed, as is sometimes done, that-it is inherited _as a race 
characteristic." A child can acquire any other language in 
much the same way as it does its mother-tongue. Imagine, 
for instance, a child of Gujarati parents kept with a Maratha f 
nurse. Sure enough the child acquires the language of the 
nurse. If the father speaks one language, say Marathi, and 
the mother another, say Kanarese—the child will learn both 
languages and show the same mastery over both. Children of 


missionaries in India easily pick up the language of their Ayyah. 
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History has some very interesting examples that go 
against the theory that language is a race characteristic. and 
is inherited like other characteristics. The French people are 


the descendants of the Celts of the Roman days. But what 
language are they speaking now ? Not their own, the Celtic, 


which has long since disappeared from France before the more - 


cultured speech of the Roman conquerors; they speak a 
language—the French, which originally wasa dialect of the 
Latin language and hence is included among the ‘ Romance’ 
Languages of Europe. Another example is the language of 
the Indian Parsees. They speak a language, which, though 
remotely and indirectly related to their old speech, is really as 
foreign to them as any other Indian dialect. The Bhils of 
Central India and Satpura too speak the Bhili language, which 
is very akin to the Khandesi, although they belong to the 
aborigines of India, and as such must have spoken a dialect 
of the Munda group. 


The other theory that language is independently produced 


by each individual, meets with no better fate. What we have, 


Said above is a sufficient argument against it. A language is! 
acquired by each individual, but not produced. In the Tater | 


Case, he would have to spend his whole life-time in finding 
Out things, which have already long ago been found out for 


him by others; and there would be absolutely no progress. 
His task again would be made more arduous, as, whatever he 
Produces would be unintelligible to others and would not be 


accepted by them. 
_ @ 


- 


Y ~ 7. ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE:—It may be allowed to pause 
a little and consider the question of the origin of language. 
Now with us it is an achievement, an acquisition. We have 
acquired it from the previous generation through communi- 
Cation. But how was it originally acquired by man? The 
theories that it is a gift of God or that ii is the result of a 
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deliberate convention arrived at by the members of the most 


primitive community, may be brushed aside at once. No lin- 
guist believes in them to-day. 


Here the theory of evolution is our chief help. We know 
that the civilised man of to-day, has developed from a very 
primitive mammal, that could only utter a sound like an 





animal. In fact our_complete vocal organs are the result of » 


a_very slow natural growth. We can therefore imagine a 
time when man, like the lower animals, could only cry. This 
cry went a good way in indicating feelings of joy or pain: it 
was of course also acall. In this connection we must quote 
at some length the interesting remarks of LEFEVRE,!_ the Paris 
anthropologist : ““When experience and induction, by their 
mutual aid, had at length succeeded in tracing the genealogical 
tree of mankind, a fortunate discovery was made in anthro- 
pology. In embryology the student found an abridgment, a 
summary of the transformation discovered or assumed from 
age to age. By the aid of the microscope, foetal life reveals to 
the eye all the phases in the development of the cell, of the 
egg, of the very simple material aggregate which is destined 
to be clothed with the dignity of humanity—that is to say 
to realise within a few months the work of a thousand cen- 
turies. Now it seems that language also has in some sort its 
embryology. Not that we can ever be the spectators of the 
formation of the language : but we possess the germ neverthe- 
less, the undoubted embryology of speech—the cry-which in 
most of the higher animals, even in man himself, exists as an 
independent utterance, and suffices for the expression of 

certain sentiments and even of a few ideas, and is consequent- 
ly_the first el - €lement of the crudest_forms of speech.” And 

further, “Repetition, continuance, the raising and lowering of 

the tone, mark the earliest efforts to attain to the expression of 

more varied and more distinctly realised sensation. Modula- 

po eee eee ae eee ee 
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1, ace and Language, pp. 22 ff, 
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tions, more or less uncertain, more or less fixed by practice, 
as consciousness dawns, come to increase the vocal resources. 
A given vocabulary will include five, six, or even ten variations 
of the specific cry, each one doubled by a stronger or weaker 
form, and susceptible of expressive combinations, comparable 
to our derivatives and compound words; the language thus 
reflects, so to speak, the shades of joy and 1 pain, fear or desire, 


sickness or health, hunger or thirst, changes of f_ temperature, 
the approach of day, or night.” ‘The summoning! cry, so 
largely used by animals, has been developed and defined into 
command, into indication of distance, number, person, S€x, 
etc. With regard to the emotional character, it is perhaps _1n/ 
spite of its reflex and involuntary character, a yet more im-_ 
portant _ _ factor. Being associated with all the movements, 
called forth by these, it affirms a state, the passing of one | 
state t to another and subsequently, an action and the result of | 


—_—— —_<_ 


an 1 action.’ 


The next step, yet in the pre-historic stage, in the 
development of language, is the imitation of natural objects, 
both animate and inanimate. This theory of onomatopceia 
has been maintained by renowned linguists like WHITNEY, PAUL 
and others. Although in the present highly developed state of 
language, there are very few, almost no, traces of this, there 
is no doubt that this formed an important factor in the 
earliest stages of human speech. For, granting that mutual 
communication and understanding is the sole a aim of language, 


what would be more natural and easier to the most primitive 
man than to denote various animals and objects in nature by 
imitating their distinctive cries? To quote WHITNEY, “Tf 
we thus accept the impulse to communicate as the governing 
principle of speech-development, and the voice as the agent 
whose action we have especially to trace, it will not be diffi- 
ee SS ee a ee 


1. Race and Language, p. 28. 
2. Op. cit, pp. 294-5, 
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cult to establish other points in the earliest history. Whatever 
offered itself as the most feasible means of arriving at mutual 
understanding would be soonest turned to account. We have 
regarded the reproduction, with intent to signify something, 
of the natural tones and cries, as the positively earliest speech ; 
but this would so immediately and certainly come to be 
combined with imitative or Onomatopoetic utterances, that the 
distinction in time between the two is rather theoretical than 
actual. Indeed, the reproduction itselfis_in acertain way 
onomatopoetic ; it imitates, so to speak, the cries of the human 
animal, in order to intimate secondarily what those cries 
in their primary use signified directly. Just as soon at any 


—— 


rate, as an inkling of the value of communication was gained, 
and the process began to be performed a little more 
consciously, the range of imitation would be extended. This 
is a direct corollary to the principles laid down above. 
Mutual intelligence being aimed at, and audible utterance 
the means employed, audible sounds will be the matter more 
readily represented and conveyed; just as something else 
would come easiest to one who used a different means. To 
repeat once more the old and well-worn, but telling illustration: 
if we had the conception of a dog to signify, and the 
instrumentality were pictorial, we should draw the outline 
figure of a dog ; if the means were gesture, we should imitate 
some characteristic visible act of the animal for example, 
its bite or wagging of its tail; if it were voice we should say 
“ bow-wow.” This is the simplest explanation of the 
importance which is and must be attributed to the 


onomatopoetic principle in the early stages of language- 
making.” 





From the cry and onomatopoeia, with their various 
combinations, by means of association and metaphor, we | 
arrive at a vocabulary, sufficient for the purposes of primitive 
man. Fora primitive hunter, and man was only such at the 7 
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beginning, the stock of words need not have been very large. 
But as the hunter further developed into the herdsman leading 
a nomadic life, the original stock of words would not suffice. 
Here is then work for convention based upon mutual 
understanding. Certain words to represent new objects and 
ideas were used by certain individuals and upon their being 
accepted by the tribe or community, became by repetition 
quite current coin. It must be remembered, however, that 
the basis for this is always the small original stock, which 1s 
thus improved upon and added to by manipulations of various 
kinds, based upon association of various kinds and metaphor. 


8. LANGUAGE IS NOT AN ORGANIC GROWTH :—After all 
this, very few words are needed to refute the theory, that 
language, like plants and animals, is an organic growth. We 
have seen above, that it is the result of the psycho-physical 
and physiological dispositions of man and more or less a social 
institution. It is interesting, however, to note that the theory’ 
owes its origin to certain resemblances between the growth of 
a language and organic life. In the latter we find the 
gradation of individuals, the species, the genus, although of 
course class, species, and genus are more or less subjective 
and have no real existence. In the same way there is the 
Speech of the individual, the dialect to which it belongs, and 
the general language of which the several dialects are local 
variations and so on. ‘There is another analogy. The! 
development, say of an individual animal, depends upon two. 
factors: its parents and its surroundings. The same withy: 
language. It depends upon the community! in which the) 
individual lives and secondly,.upon the peculiarities and| 
movements of mental and physical nature of the individual. 
It has-like the organism or species a birth, development, decay 
and the like. But here the parallel does and ought to end. 


ee ee ee ee ee eh 


1, PAUL, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte, pp. 37-8 
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Because language after all has no separate existence apart 
from the psycho-physical dispositions of an individual. 


9, CONSTANT CHANGE IN LANGUAGE:—It may sound a 


xy A “pit astounding, but it is no less true, that every language is, at 


any moment in its life, in a state of change; and within one 
homogeneous looking language, there are aS Many yaria- 
tions’ as there are individuals speaking it. For, we have 
seen that speech depends upon certain psycho-physical 
processes. Now these latter are bound to differ, howsoever 
imperceptibly, with different individuals. We have also seen 
that language is an achievement. In the very process of this 
acquisition, certain linguistic factors are dropped out of 
consideration, as certain other new ones are added ; because a 
successful achievement depends as much upon the capacity of 
an individual (both in point of hearing and the basis of 


articulation), as upon the circumstances in which he is placed. 
' “The inner speech organism or the groups of speech-ideas are 
_ constantly changing in every individual.” The three causes 
| enumerated by PauL? should be noted. First, every impetus 
_ that is not, in consciousness, supported by the renewal of the 


impression or by itself being repeated, becomes weaker and 
weaker. Secondly, every activity of speaking, hearing, or 


thinking adds something new to the speech-material. Even in. 


faithful reproduction of an Original activity, at least some 
of the moments of an existing speech-organism are 
Strengthened. And thirdly, as well by the strengthening of old 
speech elements as by the addition of new ones, the conditions of 
the associations inside the speech organism are always shifted. 

There would, therefore, be as many dialects of our 


Marathi or Gujarati language, as there are individuals speaking 


it. Only they have not yet assumed the dignity of dialect 
because there is the unifying factor of mutual understanding. 
nnn Swe nn ee ee 


Le “ODsti? Dz 27, 
2. Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte, Dp. 27. 
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10. DIALECTS :—We may therefore define dialect as the 
speech of a group of individuals, who can make themselves 
easily and perfectly intelligible to one another; or to put it in 
other and more accurate words, dialect! is constituted by the 
speech of all those persons, in whose utterances ‘ variations 
are not sensibly perceived or attended to.’ 


Besides individual differences, which are not yet called 
dialects, there are differences between persons forming differ- 
ent religious, social, political or economic groups. These 
are more conspicuous than individual differences. We per- 
ceive them and call them dialectal. Thus the ordinary 
everyday speech of a Brahmin differs in certain points from 
that of a high class Maratha ; and that of the latter from the 
speech of a coolie. Although these classes make themselves 
mutually intelligible, yet within themselves they show pecu- 
liarities in grammar, vocabulary, and even in intonation, which 
are at once noticed. Thus for instance the 3eqait (bestarvara) 
of workmen is the same as arqqan (braspatavara) of Brahmin 
women, and the gaeqanr (brhaspativara) of Brahmins. The 
word is originally the same ; but how it has changed its form! 
In Kolhapur district, we often hear an expression, to us very 
Strange, a Grier ar west, a seeier meat mies (to 
tumhala kona pahije, to amhala pahura pahije); queerly 
enough aq (soyara) has acquired a bad meaning in that district. 
In the Ahmednagar district, they say af fears (odhe 
nighalé) at which aPoona gentleman laughs because he knows 
only 3F free (utté nighalé). The ret acer (ratia dharala) 
of Marathas in the districts close upon the Karnatic, is equally 
Tidiculous in his eyes. Thus again the word carriage means 
in Poona Marathi q@epr (khatara) and in Berar Marathi arm 
(khacara). To take other examples from the dialects of Marathi: 
the Deccan Marathi gq (hota) is represented by Konkani 
Marathi af et (asilla) etc. The latter four examples are 

1. See also MEILLET-PRINzZ, Vergleichende, Grammatik, p.23. 
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' specially chosen as not being class variations ; but they are the 
differences of district. Every district of Maharastra shows 
such peculiarities and we call them dialectal variations. 

Then there are variations due to differences in education 
and general culture. The speech of a highly educated man 
of today would naturally differ from that of a quiet country- 
gentleman. The latter might not understand words like 
Graqorerd, TATA, Mates aK, Maras, TARGA GRAZ, AAA, 

(Siksanakrama, sanadaSiva, nisargasiddha hakka, 
pratinidhika, samsara-sudhara parisad, kelavant, tattvavada ) 
and the like. On the contrary an educated gentleman might fail 
to understand words like araam, Brat, a4, AH (vahatuka, khoti, 
yaba, tevé) and the like. Some of the words and phrases 
of the uncultured people are, more often than not, mispronun- 
ciations, mistakes of grammar and syntax, @ §. Tas, edt, 

, BA, Aest, Tet ( bakhala, hayalt, tabhara, tca 
paralda, palda). 

When we say these are dialectal differences, we do not 
mean they are something less than language. They do not 
differ in kind but only in degree. The individuals speaking two 
different dialects, might find it hard to understand one another 
as readily as they would understand those who spoke in their 
own dialect. But they may in general matters speak in such 
a way as easily to understand one another. Because, despite 
these petty dialectal variations their language.is one. For, in 
the words of WHITNEY! “ the possibility of communication 
makes the unity of a language.” 

The dialectal or semi-dialectal differences within the limits 
of the same language and the same community tend to become 

eatest when the differences between classes and sections 
are greatest. Mutual understanding is the force that is both 
restrictive and communicative, because it is by its means that 
n innovation in a speech is communicated to others and 
——7, Life and Growth of Language, p. 157. —) 
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possibly accepted by them. Whatever, therefore, tends to 
increase communication, like education, newspaper, trade, 
travel, railway etc., also tends to make for unity in speech. 
A common history, national feeling, national poetry, written 
literature are also among causes that may be called conserva- 
tive. On the other hand, whatever slows down communication 
tends to accentuate and for the matter of that, perpetuate 
differences. Thus although in a barbarous community, the 
possibility of innovations is very small, when that community 
breaks up, say by quarrel or migration and is separated by a 
river, a dale, or a mountain without any possibifity of further 
intercourse, the difference will be so accentuated, that in course 
of time, there will be developed two entirely different forms 
of speech. How want of communication isolates a dialect is 
best exemplified in our Berari and Konkani dialects. The 
speakers of these separated somehow from the main body of 
Marathas and were so surrounded by peoples speaking foreign 
languages and were also for a time so isolated, that they have 
yet preserved a form of Marathi that is as old as the 13th 
century, if not earlier. The influences that tended towards 
change in Maharastra proper were absent in these cases. 
The Brahui, a Dravidian language, in the midst of Iranian 


languages like the Pashto and Baloch, is a good example of 
isolation. 


However strong the variations, there are several things 
that bind dialects together. A largely common vocabulary, a 
system of inflection and conjugation that easily discover 
commonness of source, a distinctly related phonology, easily 
disclose the relationship of dialects. MEILLET! has very 
succinctly expressed this view of dialectsin the following 


sé 
words. One and the same language shows, in every section | 


of the community in which it is spoken, certain peculiarities 


In pronunciation, in grammar and in vocabulary. These™ 


1. Linfiihrung in die Vergleichende Grammatik Pp. 22-3. 
P—2 
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Peculiarities are handed down from generation to generation 
and every generation seeks to increase them. ‘The totality of 


, Such changes in the same tongue we call dialects, which, 


Without being identical, have certain common peculiarities 
and a general resemblance which is so recognised by the 
‘Speakers.”” Some of the most instructive examples of dialectal 
Stowth are shown by the Romance languages on the one, and 
the Germanic languages on the other hand in Europe ; and the 
Aryan branch of the Indian dialects in Asia. Frater, the 
Latin word for brother, is seen in the French as Frere, 
confrére, in the Italian fra with change of meaning as in 
Certain proper names, e. g. Fra Bartholomeo, Spanish F ray, 
also with change of meaning (seen in English friar ), so that 
in Italian a new word fratello, the diminutive, had to be used 
for brother and in Spanish a word of quite a different sort had 
to be substituted for it, @. g. hermano from Lat. germanus 
seen in the English word german). Inthe Germanic group 
we find the same differences, which however point to unity , 
Dutch broeder, German bruder, Icelandic brothir, Swedish 
broder, English brother, Danish bror. Another example is the 
word for wife in the Germanic languages; English wife, 
German weib, with change of meaning, and vif are the 
dialectal variations of the same primitive Germanic word, 
EXAMPLES FROM INDIAN DIALECTS: Coming to the 
Marathi, we find the interesting dialectal variations in the 
word for my; Htst ( mojé) Konkani, ants ( magelZ@ ) 
Karwari, aeit ( majho ) Ratnagiri, qr ( majha ) Poona, ater 
( m&h@) Berari; all of which we can trace to the HT (majjha) 
of Maharastri Prakrit. In ami (magelé) we trace the 
influence of the Kanarese, on whose borderland, we know, 
this Marathi dialect is spoken. Brother isin Konkani wre 
( bhava ), Karwari wg ( bhavw), Ratnagiri wea ( bhausa ), 


Poona We (bhai), which could be traced to Jain! 


ee ee ge 
1. PISCHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, p. 112. 
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A Maharastri yr ( dbha@u), in vaream ( bhaujja) for Sanskrit 
srasten ( bhratrjaya ), The most instructive words in this 
matter are the numerals, the pronouns and words of immediate 
relationship. If in the case of other resemblances, the 

, possibility of mixture of dialects, of borrowing, make the 
solution of the problem difficult to a linguist, these words at 

> any rate are such that even in the case of the most primitive 
people, no one will possibly think of a borrowing. A com- . 
parison of these is very interesting ; word for two is in Marathi 
ata (dona), in Hindi @ ( do ), in Gujarati } (be), where the 
second consonant in Sanskrit aq (dvau ) is retained ; word for 
eleven is in Marathi aaa ( akara@), Gujarati spa (agyara), 
or Wane (egyaraha), Hindi wm ( gyara), We can at once 
see that these are variations of the common Sanskrit at (dvau), 
gl (dva) and wareat ( ekadasa ). The word for we is in Marathi 
atalt (ahmi ), Gujarati a ( ame), Hindi a ( hame ), Bengali 
sia (ami). These have that part common, which is seen in the 
base of the Sk. acc. afeqrq (asman). Word for sister is in Mara- 
thi agit (bahina), Hindi aeq (bahana), Gujarati aga (bahena, 
be’n ) from the common Sanskrit aftat (bhagini). 


fll. DIALECTS POINT TO A COMMON MOTHER 
2. LANGUAGE.—These correspondences in the variety of dialects 
clearly point to an original unity. In the case of the older | 
| languages like the Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, we can only point 
out the correspondences, but cannot with any surety lay our 
finger on any known form, which we could call their common 
source. But the observed facts in the modern dialects justify 
our applying the principles won from an observation of them, 
to the older languages. We can therefore say, with as much 
surety as when we were dealing with modern dialects, that the 
older languages, which show in their variety such striking 
resemblances, are really dialects of an Original speech, which 


is called the Indo-Germanic or Indo-European mother 
language. | 
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How can we explain the diversity in the reproduction of a 
| sound in the original language? Why is it that an original bh 
is represented by 6 in English and German, bf in Sanskrit and 
_ ph in Greek and Latin? One of the causes may be, that the 
faces that separated, gradually changed—their basis of 

articulation as they changed their homes and surroundings. 
Butitis also likely that the original sound was itself. so 
uncertain, that different peoples reproduced it in different 
ways. If you all of asudden find yourself among strange 
“people, you find it difficult to reproduce certain of their 
vocables. Jf you are in a tram-car in Munich, it is ten to one, 
that you will not understand whether the conductor says 
Parer Strasse or Barer Strasse; or in Leipzic, you cannot 
make out whether your best Professor of languages says 


Kossel or Géssel (a proper name). This fact is perhaps better 
illustrative either (1) of the uncertainty of the pronunciation 
itself or (2) the uncertainty 


tainty of the acoustic effect produced 
by it. — 


— es, 





12. PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION OF LINGUISTIC CHANGE,— 
if we follow the course of the life of any language, we Clearly 
See, what has been already indicated above, that 20 language 
1s ever in @ Static condition ; that it always changes and grows.’ . 
Taking for examplethat-language of the Indo-German family, . 
which is more closely related to Sanskrit than any other of 


that group, viz., the Avesta, we find that it has always and 
gradually undergone a change. The language of the 


inscriptions of Darius, the language of the sacred books of the 
Parsis called Avesta, the later language of the commentaries 
called Pahlavi, the old Persian of poets like Firdausi, are the 
most obviously notable changes in the life of the language 
of the Persians. Coming nearer home, we find that the Vedic 
Sanskrit is already a more ancient and archaic idiom than the 


ee eee ee 
1. Itis always in a state of flux, - Just as, in Mathematics, line is the 
flux of a point, so language is the flux of the mind. Ed. 
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anguage of the theological books, that this latter differs from 
the epic Sanskrit, and between that and the classical Sanskrit 
there are differences that are equally obvious. 


Our own Marathi shows behind it a development of at 
least one thousand years, if not more. The earliest authentic 
literature in Marathi belongs to the thirteenth century A. D., 
if not earlier. As a spoken dialect it must have existed some 
centuries before that at least. Now when we compare the 
Marathi of Jfanesvara with the Marathi of to-day, we find 
that an astounding change has come over it. Even if we 
compare that old Marathi to the Marathi of two to three 
centuries later, Ekanatha’s Marathi, we are struck with a 
great difference not only in the vocabulary but also in the 
grammar of both. 


As aconcrete example, we take the following passage 
from the 15th Chapter of J#%nesvari, vs. 47 ff. 


_ WT et erase l aes FT GaarE | at A aTae | TST A Ul TEI 
AUT BAT AURA | TL Hos TT AAT | AT OS FAT SAT | A HEAT 
Snel Ft Set | aT Keay HL FS | TE all Ws Gesell | quai Fel lt 
FT Gey Fares | ase Ft arardt | ce Set MAL weet | |r Alea 
Tee ll Aaa & Hala | Bia sad sree | A qet apa | cal 
AT Nl SUT ares ay ase | was es WHA WE UN Ft Taig sTETArAT | 
HAUT BZ THT 

(To ha jagadambaru' Navhe yetha sanwasaru\ ha janat 
mahataru thavala ase\\ part yera rukha savikha \ tali 
mule vart Sakha\ taisé navhe mhanauni lekha@ \ naye 
kavhana \\ agi ka kurhadi \ hoe vigdva jari budi \ Tar? 
hoka bhale tevhadi\ varacila vadhi\\ je khutaleya mula- 
pasi\ ulandaila ki sakhasi\ pari taisi gotht kayasi | ha 
sohapa navhe\\ Arjuna hé kavatika\ sangata ase alau- 
kika | j€ vadhi adhomukha \ rukhad ya \\ ani Gthi nathi 
tituké \ vundhalé asé entci eké\. ka ravica astam@ni | 
andharena konde rajani \\ ) Pe) 
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We pick up from this passage some forms, and examine 
. M. : , s re 
them : Hae, AM, AAS, A, At, Taal, As Foz, TASS, BTA 
what, arta. (sarvasGru, janat thavala, yera, rukha 
mhanaunt, bhale tevhadi, ulandaila Gthi, ravica, andha- 
vend.) 


a. Faqs (samvasGru ). What strikes us in this word is 
the termination of the nom. sing. It is g (u), which is the 
remnant of @ (s), which in Sanskrit before soft consonants 
becomes aff (0); this latter form is generalized by the Prakrits, 
where the nom. sing. of masc. in a(a)isat(o). e.g. meat 
(Godamo ), q&t ( Buddho). Magadhi however has changed 
ittow(e). The Mahardstri has shortened it to 3 (uz) as 
in OT (putiu) or Gq (pz), Our modern Marathi has lost the 
3 (4) andhas simply the a (qa) ending. We can Mark the 
Stages thus: Sanskrit <a: (sarrsarah), Prakrit are 
(sams@ro), old Marathi daare (samvasaru) and modern Marathi 
UTM (samvasara) or Fa (sarnsava), This is a change that 
has affected the formantic element @(s). Then there is a 
phonetic change observable in the body of the word itself, the 


_, Stem as it is called. The Sanskrit ganz ( savusara ) has 4 ( va) 


eveloped between the nasal and the @ (sa). ‘This is 
introduced for facility of pronunciation, as a transitional sound 
between the nasal and the following sibilant. Perhaps the 
transitional stage is aia (saiistra), e. g. Amat ( satigadi), 
modern Wael ( samvagadi); also Ap. wat (bhanvara), WAR 
(bhamara) for sar (bhramara), The present ar 
( samsdra ) is not a development of the old aqar ( samvasara ), 
It is borrowed from Sanskrit directly. Of this process of 
borrowing from the old stock and its effects, we have to speak 
later on. 
The Gujarati has generalised the aft (0) ending of the nom. 
of masc. in & (a); e. g. dtet (ghodo). 
b. Fler (jana7z) is more interesting still. First of all 
the formantic element or termination appears to be (7) or & 
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(gi). This is for the 2nd pers. sing. of the Imp. which becomes 
‘1 later Marathi srr (jaa). The genesis of this termination 
‘snot clear. The possible forms,’ say of a root J (vr), in the 
ond. pers. sing. Imp. are in Prakrit az (vatta), agg (vattasu), 
ata (vattesu), azfe (vattehi), Amg. qztie (vatfahi), Ap. 
(vattu), az (vattahi), stm (jaxa), the representative of 
Sanskrit at (j#a@), could not have so many forms; sme 
(janahi), probably also smuté (jaehi), which through ats 
jane-+) would give ser (jaza7), With g (sz) it is not found 
used. With the dropping of the fé (41), we arrive at the form, 
the atqattears (anunasika) compensating for the loss of aspirate. 
So far for the form, which has changed. Then the change 
in the body of the word. The original conjunct is already 
in the Prakrit dissolved and the component parts are made 
into separate syllables. So that the monosyllabic tends to 
become dissyllabic. Or rather, the conjugational sign as seen 
in Sk. arated ( sa@nGiti ) is retained, and the termination applied. 
In Prakrit we have gurg ( kuzai ) from & ( kr ), which goes back 
upon the old 5th conjugational form of the root seen in Vedic 
amita ( krnoti ). 

c. gaat (thavala) is the 3rd pers. sing. of the past tense. 
aTq (tha@va) is from Sanskrit causal base eyry (sthap) of eat 
(stha). The dialect does not allow a sibilant in the beginning 
of aconjunct and drops it. Other examples are Rs (phuda) 
for Sanskrit eRe (sphuta), At (thera) through afac (thavera) 
from Sanskrit eyiat (sthavira). In the representation of the 
Sanskrit #4 (stha), however, there is a hesitation in the 
Prakrits.” Sometimes we get arq (thava), but also ata (¢hava). 
The araqadt (Jidnesvari?) has a (thau) also. The non-initial 
q (pa) has become 4 (va), as in qIV-qIa (papa-pava), ST SA, 
MATHS, «= FHI, «= ela (7M pa-viiva, Gtapa-Gava, 
Ropa-kova, dipa-diva). Then the past tense is not 


1, PISCHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen p. 331. 
2. PISCHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, p. 212. 
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made up, as in Sanskrit, by adding an augment and joining 
the terminations of that tense. Here we have a suffix which 
makes the root a participle, as most Pr. tense-suffixes do. 
According to one theory, this has probably come from the — (Z) 
of the Sanskrit past. pass. part. through z, = (d) (d) insome 
Prakrits, by the phonetic law obtaining among the Indian 
languages, that ¢ (d) and & (2) are similar sounds, “‘In the 
Prakrits' the past tense is indicated by the present (historical) 
or in an indirect way by the past pass. part., in which case the 
agent of transitive verbs is used in the instr. case.” The 
Sanskrit < (¢) becomes ¢-gay (d-sudam), aahitgeg (anucitthi- 
dam) in Saur. Pr. In certain dialects it also becomes = (d) but 
only under certain circumstances ; = (kada) for Fa (krta) 
J M. Amg. etc. cf. ag? (mada) for wa (mrta), eS (hada) for e 
(hrta). It is through this latter that the a (az) becomes general- 
ised’ as the participial termination for the past tense. 





HOERNLE’ regards the form as past participial suffix in 
HA, sa. (al), (ii). 


J The other and most likely theory is that this form of the 
participial tense was evolved independently of Sanskrit. It is 
seen, besides in the Marathi, also in Oriya, Bengali, Bihari 
and even in the Assamese, languages, which according to 
GRIERSON’ belong to the Outer Circle; e.g., Mar. steer ( wthila ) 
5 SERS “era ew ee emehicocanictnaiainiae es 
1. PISCHEL Op. cit. p. 361; BHANDARKAR, Philological Lectures p. 
219; RAJAWADE in his Jiianeswari-Grammay Pp. 80, 81, tries to derive the 
forms of the present used for the past from Sanskrit @& (/a.) or imper fect; : 
fas SH (ase, ase) from area, Bq, aH, (sam) (Zsit), (asasa) from sii: 





f 
4 
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asth). Says he “the Augment which roots take in Sanskrit when 3& 
lan) follows, is not found in Marathi and the Prakrit.” This derivation of | 
the historical present is scarcely likely. 

2. PISCHEL, op. cit. 157. 

3. BHANDARKAR, Philological Lectures p. 221, 

4, Gaudian Languages Pp. 138, 350, 

5, Languages of India p, 68. 
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or wser (uthala), O. steer (uthila), Sfas (lekhila), B. sie 
(uthila), ee (Rahila), Bih. oas (uthala), Ass. Se 
(uthila). In Gujarati, too, it is found in restricted use and in 
Sindhi! also. In these latter languages it is applied to already 
formed past participles and hence it is to be- regarded 
as distinct from them. Even in old Marathi, we find it at the 
end of some past participles, aizzat (dinhala), ait 
(hanitala), fae (bhinal@) (through fra bhinna). RAy- 
WADE’ regards it as a ela & ( svarthe la) suffix, applied to 
forms of past participles. 

c. Fat wat (Vera rukha):—These are the forms of 
the acc. plural. The old acc. plural ending (#s ) %4, which 
in Sanskrit itself had dropped the final and become simply = 
(#2) as in tata (devan) is found in this form only before 
such words as aitat (sadrakh@), samt (pramané) etc. 
Ordinarily it is dropped and the base form only serves as a 
plural; 4z ea ( yera rukha) would be the acc. plural. This 
form is responsible for the atgaraH (anunasika ) in plurals of 
other cases, 

Today, of course, 4a (yer@) and wat (rukha), 
would be looked upon as alqrqgeq (sdma@nyartipa) or crude 
or base forms, 7. é. stems before any terminations are applied 
to them. 

Then at (yera) is from ue (eva). Magadhi® (Pali) and 
others insert a 4 ( ya) before (e ) wie. g. 44 (yeva). We 
find in certain Marathi dialects of today forms like 44q¢ 
(yevadhe), FH (yeka) instead of was (evadht), wa 
(eka) in normal speech. 4 (yeth@) for wi} (eth?) from 
Pr. wea (ettha ), Sk. Rat ( itthG ) has become current coin, 
although wae (evadhé) and we (eka) would lead us to 








1, BHANDARKAR, Philological Lectures p. 231. 
2. Jnaneswart Grammar p. 96. 
3. PISCHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen, p. 229. 
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expect UH (eth@) here too. The Ja@anesvari shows both 
4 (ya) and (e)U, e.g. THe (ekola) and Raz ( yeko!lc). 
wa (rukha) is from Sk, gq! (vrksa) through Pr. seq 
( rukkha ) like reg ( bhikkhu) from fez ( bhiksu ), ‘The 
& (7«) for Z (vr) is interesting, as it is a case of metathesis 
and samprasarana. 


d. aia (mhanauna) is the most interesting form in the 
passage. It is made up of em (mhana) and ata ( auna ). 
This latter is the termination of the absolutive, legitimate 
representative of the Maharastri gu? (wna) in ara ( kana ) 
for sara (krtva-nam ), Gujarati ati (karint), u3% 
( lainé) etc. Asm (jetina) also J M. fata ( jini-iina ) 
from fae ( jitva ) and the like. In our present Marathi, it is 
Ge (tina) and not ata (auna). In old Sanskrit the termina- 
tion is wt (tai) or ef (toi) and era (tvanam) 
or lay (tvinam). M. HT (#2a) would go back upon the 
latter. Tamia (mhanauni ), arith (Jagauni) are also seen on 
the Nagaon inscription of 1367 A.D. We see therefore that 
the Maharastri has discarded the current Sanskrit termination 
and adopted a new One, probably from an ancient Sanskrit 
dialect parallel to the Vedic. 


Secondly ta (mhana) is the legitimate development 
of Sanskrit wm ( bhana ), also seen in our @zs ( mhatailé ), 
‘at ( mhanaje). Not only has the word changed on its 
formal side, but it has also changed in its contents or meaning. 
Strictly the form ought to mean after having said that, then, 
because we have said that and from that simply, because or 
therefore. The word has lost much in meaning. It was a 
root and has now become a mere conjunction. Just as the 
old gerund it ( kari), ax ( kara ) has later in Hindi become a 


1, PISCHEL, op. cit. p, 221, 
2. PISCHEL, op. cit. p. 396. 
3. RAJWADE, v#ttsadae No. 23, 
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simple suffix, making gerunds; e. g. Smt (lekava ), FAT 
{ karakara ), 

e. we aozet ( bhale tevhadi) isa compound expression 
important in two ways. First of all the word we (bhale). 
We have other combinations with this in the aMat 
(Jitanesvari); waedest (bhalatevha), weax ( bhalatethe) 
(where perhaps we have to expect ysq a (bhalaté tethé), 
with haplology of the former ¢ (te ), waded ( bhalatetuke ) 
yoasd (bhalateute), The first part of the compound, 
therefore, is either Wed (bhalaté) or ys (bhal@). This 
word alone is found in several places in the art ( j#anesvari ) 
either as Wed (bhalaté) or as asad (dhaltiz). We 
can see that 4 ( bhalé) isinthe former compound shortened 
to we (bhala), ¥&é (bhalé) is from yrH ( bhadraka) 
through waa (bhallaa), RAJWADE’s derivation! from zaa 
( haval ) is untenable. % (dra) is sometimes? changed to @ ( Ha) 
in the M. and Pali; for 3m-3H (Grdra-alla), for fea 
( chidrita- chilla), c.f. FAT ARRAT (cullvagga- bsudrakavarga). 

wes (bhalé) or Hadi (bhalaté) therefore only means good 
one and then since one would always choose good things, wea 
(bhalaté) came to mean any you choose. Thus we 
find change in form accompanied by change in content oF 
meaning. 

We see, that the word ¥Y& (bhalé) in this particular 
meaning is still retained in certain parts of Maharastra. We 
often hear an expression like the following: af ga aa Bat 
Te; AT Teal Als APTA Aas AT As ara ( mi tumact soya 
heli Ghe maga tumhala bhika magayacit asali tara bhale 
maga ). 

ysd dy (bhalaté tethé) would thus mean where you 
will oratany place. Inthe same way Wadasat (bhalatevhadt ) 
would mean of any dimension, however much. 


——_-- -— ee. 


1. JnGnesvart Grammar, p. 126, 
2 PISCHEL, - 0p. cit, 202. 
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deest ( tevhadi ) corresponds in meaning to Sanskrit atqat 
(tavatz). But the one is probably not to be derived from the 
other. «aad. (tavat) becomes in Pr. ala (dava), rarely aa 
(fava), This witha suffix = (dha) and unaccountable change 
of at (@) tow (e) would give daqét ( tevadhi). This same 
Process will have to be assumed for wad (evadhi), Faet 
( kevadhi ), Razzi ( jevadhi), etc. Regularly 3g (vrddha) ought 
to and does actually give gaz (vuddha), as % (7) follows 
labial. But this is not an absolute phonetic law, as we find 
forms like WF ( macch) from Ig ( mrtyu), azz ( maui) from 
gl (mrdvi), AMIR ( vagi-vrki) ; az ( vrddhi) itself actually 
Bives az} ( vaddhi) and qzt (vuddhi), The distinction in 
meaning, interest and Srowth is not very consequent, for we 
find aRazt ( parivaddhi) when we should expect z 
( parivuddhi ). cf Marathi are (vadha). The Karpiraman- 
javt I. 34.¢,. has actually TANATTA ( vaaavaddhima ) for 
growth, bigness, where the sense that qa ( vaddhi) itself was 
an abstract noun was lost and a further abstract term was 
added to it. Vety likely > (fe) is a representative of the 
demonstrative aq (fa?) through aq (tyat), aq (tiyat) [sae 
(iyat) and ad ( kiyat) lead to the latter] and aét ( vadhi) 
comes from Fg ( vvddha ), az (vrddhi), which would give 
ag ( vaddha), aqzt ( vaddhi) and ultimately qé1 (vadhi), The 
sTHa ( apabhraria ) form, which according to RAJWADE! is 
daz ( tevada ), would corroborate this. Cf. also Jain M. 
wag (evadda) which WEBER and after him PIscHet’ rightly 
trace to g4¢q (iyat) which becomes w (e). 


One word more. ae} (tevadhi) and Rae (tevhadi) are 
not separated by time; they are dialectal variations current in 
the same period ; in the second form we have an anticipation 
of the aspirate in the second place, a phenomenon not un- 


1. Jnaneswari Grammar, p. 63. 
2. PISCHEL, Grammatik der Prakyjj Sprachen, p, 113. 
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common in any language. The same is observed in forms 
like Heget ( kevhada ), wast ( evhada), Aezst (jevhada), 


f. 338s (ulandaila) :— This is the future of the root 
sae (ulanda) with the participial termination of the future te 
(aila) or #3 (ila). This is another testimony to the same 
peculiarity of the modern Indian dialects, which is already 
seen above in the form of the preterite aqet (t¢havala). 
Excepting the Gujarati, which has preserved Sanskrit = (sya) 
in forms like ala (kavisa), Hat (karase), Bi (karist), Tall 
(karaso), and the Hindi antel (karihaz) and in a solitary 
Marathi form aeafte (karasila), a combination of the old 
synthetic tense and the modern termination $@ (#/a), they have 
banished the old form and coined a new one forit. This 33 
(t/a), $4 (ina), with root ending in af (a), is seen in Tukarama; 
é. g. SPAN Wet aa asa (tvacya payi thava magaina). 


Old Hindi! only of the remaining dialects has preserved 


this remnant of the old synthetical tense. Cf. a@Rat ( Rarihatt ), 
afte ( kavihai ), 

This root ga#e (w#landa) appears to be a pure Prakrit 
form and is not, as some suppose, connected with the Sanskrit 
wey (ullangh ). The primary sense is ¢o fall or cause to fall 
topsyturvy, to topple or cause to topple. The Marathi atrefett, 
( olaidané ) which has kept the form, has _ changed 
the meaning. gefes amt (ulandilé takrace) of 
Tukaradma has still the old sense. 


g. aif (4thi ) is from Sanskrit a7f€a (asti), where the 


‘sibilant, being transferred to the end of the word, gives the 


final its aspirate character. We find the same phenomenon in 
Gujarati aa (hatha) from ga (hasta), Guj. ae ( hathi), 


old Marathi afaé (hathirt% ). from gedit ( hasti), tat ( pothi) 


through 4keqst ( potthaa) from geqa ( pustaka) etc. We have 





1, BEAMES, Comparative Grammar, 3. 112. 
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changed the form into afé (Ghe), Gujarati Zz (hoya), Hindi 
at (ho), Sindhi has also a@ (Ghe ). 


h. wdrat (vavica) is the mordern wren = ( vavicya ) 
the oblique form of the possessive adjective wit ( vavica ), 
The original seems to be the loc. form of the same. We find 
it lengthened into fry (ciye) e. g. eater at (deviciye 
dvart ) etc., which is only another form of ear ( deviicya) 
by wwata ( svarabhakti ) in the last syllable. 


? 


This a ( c@ ) is a suffix that makes possessive adjectives 
of nouns. Its genesis is yet a debatable point. Krishna- 
Shastri CHIPLOONKAR! derived it from the Sanskrit ated 
(taddhita) $4 (zya), and Krishnashastri GopBoLE? supported 
his derivation. Dr. BHANDARKAR® Sees in it the phonetic des- 
cendant of the Sanskrit suffix = (‘ya); DAML! and RAJWADE' 
follow him. The difficulty in the latter Case is, that the 
( ¢ya@ ) is in Sanskrit added to certain indeclinables only. There 
would be some difficulty in deriving 3 (ca), aft (cz) from 34 (iya) 
through ssa (ijja), st (Jia), like the Sindhi aft (jo), st (72). 
Still there is the satisfaction that 34 (iya) isa nominal suffix. 
It is curious to note that the Yadava inscription of Nagaon, 


dated A. D. 1367 shows both st (j@) and a (ca). Patan 
inscr. of 1208, however, has uniforml 


y at (ca). 
-. £. STITH ( aridharena ) is the usual instrumental. We 
have changed the termination into “< (n@) by a simple 
transposition ; 


other forms are amd (janatena), after 
( magilena ). 


The Hindi and Guj 
This is primari] 
in 3 (a) even in Sanskrit. 


arati too have made the same change. 


The Gujarati has preserved it in. 
Marathi VyGkaranavarila Nibandha p. 62, 
Navina Marathi VyGkarana, p. 63. 
Philological Lectures, p. 257. 
Sastriya Marathi Vyakarana, p. 347, — 
Jnanesvaritila Marathi Bhasecz Vyakarana p, 14, 


oe Sbesty FS 





¥ a pronominal termination, borrowed by nouns. 
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some of the pronouns like qut (texé), Att (jent@), The 
word arnt ( amdhara) is from the original sfqare_ ( amndhkara), 
through 3fqem ( amdhaara), Here we find that even so much 
as one whole syllable is lost; this is a phenomenon called 
syncope. | 


RAJAWADE!' says “In short, in modern Marathi the Instr. 
sing. was formed from the Instr. pl.” gedia ( putiehi ), 
ude ( puttenhi), Gate ( pitent ) gand-ganea ( prtani- 
piitant ) gives the plural. Then gat ( pia) becoming 
Gat (pxia) and (# (ni) becoming % (nz), we get the sing. 
Gad ( p#iGné )! Thisis a piece of very subtle logic, to say 
the least of it. He has changed since 1912, in a criticism on 
DAMLE’s grammar, and accepted the Sanskrit 4 (2a), et (e2a) 


as the termination of the Instr. sing. RAJAWADE’S etymologies 
are in most cases very hasty. 


Now what have we learnt from a detailed examination 


of all these words ? We have learnt, (1) that there is phonetic 


change in the body of a word, whereby it is understood that 


the meaning is not changed, Gy £. R ( amndhava), ae 
(thava ), wa ( rukha ) etc ; MCs 3M 


(2) that there is formantic change 


—_ ——--— 





or a change in the terminations | etc._e. g. aaere_( samvasaric), 
SI ( j@nat), wat ( thavala), state (amdharena) and 
(3) that there is change in meaning, it being understood, that 
all the whilethe form is supposed_to_be one and the same, 
amttia ( kmanauni ), 7S ( bhalé ), It should not be supposed, 
that both these changes might never take place together. 
(4) Lastly, there is change in the syntax. The whole passage 


shows a departure from our modern sentence form. 
S a departure trom our m Li 


$=A3. THE CAUSES OF CHANGE:—What then are the causes. 
of the change that leaves no unit of the sentence—the sound, 
the syllable, the word, and the sentence itself—untouched ? 
What leads to the phonetic change, as well in the root form 
oe 








1, Jnyaneshwari Grammar p. 26, 
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as in the formantic element of a word? Why should the 
meaning of words undergo transformation ? 


eee wees reply to this question, so far as phonetic change is 


NG 





concerned, is already indicated in the beginning. The very 
fact of the acquisition of language presupposes change ; _for 
no_generation can take up a language from its predecessors | 
in exactly the same outward form. This change might be 
caused in the production of speech by one individual, as also 
in the transmission of speech from one individual to another. 
(1) In imitation therefore there is a potent cause for change. 
But, as we have seen, an individual also imitates himself, 
when he is engaged in the production of speech. This, OERTEL 
calls intra-individual imitation. (2) On the analogy ¢ of certain 


NA —_—_—_— 
known forms certain others are produced. Analogy based 


upon_associaticn, is the second cause of change. If the 


former cause is mainly physiological—for much depended on 
the power of the individusts ear in properly hearing sounds 
and upon the power of his eye in noticing the positions of the 
speech organs, and thirdly upon the speech-organs themselves, 
which reproduced the observed positions,—this latter is 
psychological. Besides the examples already quoted from 
child Tanguage, others may be added. wares ( ekddaic), 
for instance, owes its long vowel a (%@) to gaa ( dvadasa), 
where it is legitimate as being a dual form, with which the 
former is associated. Of this more below. (3) Accent_is 
anothr factor which causes change. The shi uifting of accents 
backwards or forwards, causes the loss of whole syllables ; 

e. g. Fr. frere which is the poor remnant of Latin fratery. The 
Marathi state (athamgalé) is the remnant of the Sk. 

apart ( astamaémgalya); ae ( vahGna) through OTaTTSIt 
( pahanao) of saret ( upanaho) ; or inthe above passage 
ara (amdhara) of aaa ( aindhakara ). Other causes 
like general conditions of culture, mixture of races, conquest, 


a a a SET > aug LEAR 
mixture of dialects etc. may cause change. But compared 


= — — ee ee 
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with the above, they are not very potent. Because even 
where race mixture, conquest and such other cultural 
conditions are absent, we see that constant change is going 
on in language. The Dravidian languages, comparatively at 
peace and safe from foreign invasion for a long period, are a 


good case in point. 





Y a» PHYSIOLOGICAL AND ACOUSTIC CAUSES OF CHANGE:— 
All change proceeds along certain lines. For reasons already 
explained ( the psycho-physical disposition of the individual of 
a community speaking one language, is at any one period in 
the life of that language Sen tn the same ), any change in 
the body of a form or its ending ( phonetic_and_ morphological 
change ) spreads itself evenly over all similar forms and 
endings. This is, as we have already pointed out, due to the 
transmission of language from one individual to another and 
from one generation to another generation. This transference 
can only be the tr transference of the sounds, not of the 


as AS al geese, 


accompanying physical and psychical l processes. These belong 
to every individual separately. When the hearer’s sounds 
correspond to those of the speaker, then only is the former 
said to speak correctly. When a similar sound is produced, 
we can Safely infer, that the motory sensation preceding it is 
also the same. It is, however, possible to produce an almost 
similar sound by different movements of the speech organs; 
it must, therefore, be admitted as possible, that the motory 
sensations ( feeling of movement) of a hearer are a bit 
differently formed from those of the speaker. It is chiefly 
owing to this that the sound of fand ¢is so similar, although 
their articulation is different. It is the motory sensation! 
The Science which rth nomenon of sound is called] 
Dhonetics. With the help of modern scientific apparatus we are now 
able accurately to count the number of vibrations produced by us when 
we pronounce words. Thus, we know that the two o’s in moon produce 


P. 3 
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which principally determines the production of a sound ; ease 


plays a very insignificant part: ie 


When a change, thus produced by an individual speaker 





sh an individual form, spreads itself over similar forms in the 


whole language, it becomes a regular change. It is this regu- 
larity of the change, as also of the preservation of the old 
material, that makes linguistic study possible. The rules 
deduced from such a uniform change or preservation are called 


phonetic laws. When, for instance, a certain sound in a word. 


is kept on or undergoes change, this also happens in all similar 
words under the same conditions; e. g. the Sanskrit initial q 
(sz) is preserved in Mar. words like aa (sata), are (sade), aF 
(sarva) from Sanskrit aq (sapté), arg (sardha) 44 (Sdrva) : but 
in certain Gujarati dialects it becomes g, (ha) e. g. ald (hata) and 
atet (hada), zara (hamana), za (hambhala) (S%rat). The initial 
Sanskrit q (va) which is preserved in Mar. words like 4q visa), 
fay (visa), att (vagha), 3a (veta), becomes in Hindi a (ba) as: 
fia (bisa), fre (bikha), ary (bagha), or =yrt (byagha), 3a (beta. 
f the cause for the former change, Sk. (sa) into Guj. z (ha), 
is mainly physiological —the sto of the breath at the hard gums 
onounci ilar ich i 0S 

in pr ing the sibilant which is already loose and lets the 











( Continued from Dp. oo) 


225 vibrations per second. The long @in m2 produces 1050 vibrations 
per second. Our vocal cords are like violin strings. They vibrate asa 
whole and also in segments. Thus if the whole cord produced 100: 
vibrations per sec. half the cord will produce 200 vibrattons. We are 
now able to define the vowels as pure voice without 


ony co-mminyvling 
of other elements. 


A consontant isa noise produced when the pur: 


f stops: Sudden and gradual Or, more technic lly. explosive aid frt- 
clional. Thus pt, Rk are explosive stops. S, sh, 2, th ar frictiontl stops: ck 
and j are Called affricates because they have an ele-in it of iricti n in 
their make-up. Our vocal cords are very delicat: Our mouth acs asa 
resonating agent. The resonating power of cur mouth makes our 
voice nearly 300 times louder. There are al-o Implosive sounds of 
recursives as in Sindhi R. (ed), ; 


Jes soe: are stopped by the speech Organs. There are two varieties: 


a 





oy he es 
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breath pass away sideways, becomes still looser or is completely 
removed and we get the aspirate—the cause of the latter 
change, of the Sk q (va) into Hindi and Bengali (ba), is more 
acoustic than physiological. The same is the case when the 
Germans try to pronounce the English th in the, there, that ; 
they say ze, zere, zat and believe that they have rightly pro- 
nounced the word. The same probably happens when a 
Japanese always substitutes an / for 7 in foreign words. The 
basis of articulation (7. e. structure and position of the speech- 
organs) in his case has so altered itself, that he cannot physio- 
logically distinguish between the two sounds and his ear also 
has got so accustomed to the /, that it makes no difference bet- 
ween / andy. The Munician confusion between p and 6, men- 
tioned above, is also a good example. The ear and the basis 
of articulation are thus both interfering with each other in 
Changes like the two above. 





ev 14. WHAT IS PHONETIC LAW:—The phonetic change 
indicated above is caused by a change in the conditions of the. 
production of the respective sounds. When, for instance, the 
original medial aspirate is always seen in Greek to change into 
a tenuis aspirate e. g. Sk. 4yq( nabhas ), Gr. vedhos ( néphos) ; 
Sk, Haz (bhratar), Gr. poate (phrdtir) : Sk (bhajati), wa Gr. 
payer (phagéin); Sk. gaia ( dhérsati ), Gr. Qaccos ( thdrsos )r 
Sk. wg ( madhu ), Gr. peéBv (méthu); we infer that different 
representation of the same sound in two languages is due_to 


Causes that we call physiological, and we make the_generaliza- 


tion, that original medial aspiratés are always in Greek changed 
to ten-aspirates. This generalization of a regular phenomenon in ({l-- 
language we call phonetic law. We make the same generali-’ 
zation when we observe correspondences like Sk. Wa (bharati), 

Lat. ferd; Sk. 4a. (bhévati), Lat. fuam, futurus; Sk. qa: (dhe 
mah), (Gk. BvjL6s, (thitmds) O. Ir. dumacha= mist,) Lat. famus; 

Sk. 4yid (dhdyati), far ( dhéna ), Lat. fé-lare, femina; only; in. 

the two latter cases the place of articulation or cata ( sthana ). 
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is changed in the old Italic dialects, so that the dental 4 (dha ) 
has become the labial G (pha), A comparison of Sk. 
G+ (ti-bhyam) and Lat. #i-bi, Sk. at (rudhird) 
( = red), Gr. Epvdpds (éruithrés), O. Ir, ruad and Lat. 
vubros, Sk. ¥4 (idha), (original of gz iha) and Lat. ibi, Sk. 
“qq { ndbhas ) and Lat. nebula, enables us to generalise, that 
even the ten. aspirate representing the original medial aspirate, 
is shifted _in Latin to a simple medial between two vowels. 
Thus _ the original law is modified by a change in the 
urroundings of the original sound. Conversely, comparison 
of Lat. for-es and Sk. zit (dvdra), Lat. fortis and Sk. #€ 
(drdhé ), Lat. of-fendimentum and Sk. az: ( bandhdh ), shows 
that the ten. aspirate, Latin representative of the original 
medial aspirate, finds in Sk. a medial to represent it; the Sk. 
form must, therefore, have been gz (dhrdha), a (dhvara), 
aeq ( bhandha) in consonance with the original law. That 
the roots 4 (grdh), az (budh), aq (badh), = (dabh), 
qe (dah), and others, must have originally begun with a med. 
asp. which was displaced before the following med. asp, or 
@ (h) in the body of the word, is shown by comparison with 
Goth.gredus, Eng. greed; Goth. biudan, Ger. bieten; 
Germ. binden; Arm. davel: O-E. deg, (cf. Sk. fara, (nidagha), 
G. tag, Goth.dags, Eng. day, and others whose initial 
corresponds to an original med. aspirate. Even some Sk. 
forms of these roots throw light on this fact; é. g ASL 
( abhaitsit ) (qq) (badh), sparta (azz) ( abhantsit-bandh ), 
sag (adhak ) (Vedic of az (dah), Pr. exafa ( dhajjati) for 
am (dah) is also eloquent. We therefore put forward the law, 
fiak i St Sadia) aahate cones a qmodial, WwHeA 


ee 
followed _by a medial aspirate in the same word. This is 


dissimilation of which we have to speak later on. 

Coming to the Aryan group, we compare Sk. <q (tvdém ) 
and Av. Gwam, Sk. fa! (tri) and Av. Ori, Sk. fa, ( miird) 
Ay. Mi6ra, Sk aza{t: (catudrah ) Av. ca9wara and find that 





Oe 
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in Avesta a dental _spir ant corresponds | to the Sk. tenuis. The 
Sk. a (sa) in ag (sapld), aet (satya), faeg ( sindhu), etc., 
is represented by the aspirate f, as in hapta, hai@ya, hindu 
in the Avesta. In this the Greek agrees with the Avesta; 
e. g. &mta ( hépid ) €dos (hédos), Sk. Aeq_(sddas ), Compare 
enst ( hagada@), ast (hada) and ete ( kata) of vulgar Gujaratl. 
Ya. GRIMM’S LAW OR SOUND SHIFTING :—The Sanskrit, | 
Greek, Latin and Slavonic languages have generally preserved 
the consonants as they originally were, except local changes | 
indicated above. But the Germanic languages show a 
wholesale change, as the following equations will show: 


1 Tenues. 
Sk. Gr. Lat. Goth. Germ. Eng. 

TS: ( pasuh ) pecus faithu vich fee 

Amd, ( ndpat ) nepos neffe nephew 

jay ( tvam ) patiyrnus dorn thorn 
v faa ( vartate ) verto wairban werden 
/ Aq: ( trdyal) ' tvés preis drei three 

ata: ( Seenah ) xvvos ( kunds ) hunds hund hound 


(at for old @) (S for old k) 
fesifa (disaiz) Devxvole (detknun2i) gateihan zeigen 
ve (kah) Ved a ( kad) quod hwas was what 


1. The pronunciation of this word is still true to its genesis. We 
pronounce it properly as fwat. 
Further examples from the Teutonic group will be found 
interesting by Students of the English Language : 


Skr. Greek Teutonic. 
#: (Rah) — Goth. Awas 
O.E. hwa=who 
WN (trsé ) ( (érs-6mai ) Goth. thairsan=to bedry 
TESTO Lt O.E. thurst = thirst. 
aa (Svasrm) exvea (hekuréd O.E. sweger = mother—in—law 
S:vektird) 
: ! 
wa: (gharmah) Bep|Los O. E. wearm Norse varmr 


(thermos) | | | = warm.—Ed. 
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Asp. Sk. Gr. Angs. Germ. Eng. 

a ( phéna) fam feim foam 

| OpéComar Goth. bragjan thrall 
| , (thrézomai) 

(kh) » haban have. 


We see therefore that the original ten. and the ten. 
aspirates have fallen together in the old Germanic language 
and are represented alike by hard spirants;7. ¢. p, ¢, &, and 
ph, th, kh, are represented by old Germanic (e. g. Gothic) 
spirants f, b, %, (pron. ch). 





2° .Mediae. 
Sk. Lat; Goth. Germ. Eng. 
duco tiuhan ziehen tic, tow 
Lith. dubus diups tief deep 
#3 (dda) decem taihun zehn fen 
_ Ste (Janu) Gr. ydyv, (go'nut) kniu huie knee 
vy AF: (drah) ,, dveds, (4gr6s) akrs sli acre 
v a, (yugdm),, Coyoy, (zugdn) juk joch yoke 
Asp. 
Jaa (bhdvami) Gr. depety, (pherein) bairan bear 


ag) aid: (vdsz) ahitih, Qéo.s, (thésis) ga-déeds that deed 
~ @a: (€ =4) (hamséh) (ha = gha) Xhv, (khen) O.H.G. gans goose 
4 Fait (véhami) Lat. veho gawigan bewegen weigh 


This__is__ called sound—shifting, in German Laut-ver- 
Schiebung; of the Germanic languages, or after its 
traditional— discoverer Grimm, simply Grimm's _ law.! 
This, however, is only the first sound-shifting, which took 
place even before the Christian era, as certain references of 
the old Roman historians show. There was another sound- 
shifting, which appears to have taken place after the Anglo- 


Se a, coe ee et : ~_ 
1. DANE RASK was the real discoverer of this law. He published 

the results of his investigations in 1818 and they were adopted by 

GRIMM in the second edition of his Deutsche Grammatik, in 1821.-Ed 
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Saxons separated from their North-German cousins, about 
the seventh or eighth century. 7 

_-b. SECOND SOUND-SHIFTING :—If we cast a glance at/ 
the last three columns of the examples for the first shifting 
according to GRIMM, we shall find, that in most cases the 
Gothic or other forms of the old Germanic, correspond to the 
Anglo-Saxon and English forms but that the German forms 7. e 


High-German forms, disagree. 
Goth. has paurnus Eng. thorn but Germ. dorn 


preis three drei 
ga-teihan Zergen 
\< dags day tag 
~ helpan help helfen 
~ plegen play pjlegen 


This leads us to formulate the law, that old Germanic 
p, t, k, become the af affricates pf, t i O- written z), 2, " 
(written ch), and the the hard spirants f, p, and X become gs 
spirants 0, d, and z (which last disappears “ieee 
z becomes 70. H. G. was: warun). This is called the 
second sound ~-shifting. The Anglo- Saxon escaped this) 
shifting, as did certain Low~ German dialects. This is am 

important fact. Thereby we know the limitations of phone) 
tic laws. They have thus a time limit as well as a 
place limit, and we have, therefore, to be very Cautious in 
formulating them. When we, therefore, put forward a 
phonetic law, we have to indicate all its limitations. “It tis, in 
fact, nothing more or less, than generalization ba based up sed_upon 


observed linguistic facts and_ “Holding good ender” stale 


COnnetons anly.™ 

c. VERNER’s LAW:—To quote one more example, where. 
the conditions are slightly different from what we have already 
spoken of. fat (pita), Gr. matip, (pai’ér), Lat. pater becomes 
in Goth. fadar, Eng. father, where indeed we expect a 
pb in place of d, as in Goth. brobar which corresponds 
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to Sk. set (bhrata), Lat. frater, Eng. brother. etc. Inold days it 
was thought to be an irregularity and left unaccounted for. But 


when the idea of phonetic law was formulated and began 
to be scrutinized, linguisticians were not satisfied with saying 


——-—_ 


that it was an irregularity, but wanted to trace the reason. 
And it was found out by VERNER, who, on observing other 
similar cases, e. g. Goth. sibun, Sk. aq (saptdé); Goth. 
halsagga Sk. G&: (amkdh), haidus (Germ-heit ) Sk. %d: 
(ketih) O. H. G. swigar, Sk. 4% (Svasru) where 3 (a) 
represents old # (ka), put forth another law, a corollary 
to GRIMM’s law, that the HARD spiRants f, p, X, (gaa) (ph, 
th kh ) in the middie or at the end of words become sor, only. 
when the original Indo-Germanic accent was not _on_ the | 


immediately prece Ing syllable. This is what is called: 
PS ay Pea 
./-VERNER S law, after its discoverer. 


We have been dealing upto now with what is called 
phonetic change as such, and then too, of consonants. This 
change is notat all affected by the character of the neighbouring 
unconditional phonetic change. 

vd. UNCONDITIONAL PHONETIC CHANGE :—We shall now 


Sa + oS of vowel change from the Aryan group. 
I. When we com 





pare é¢. g. Sk. ula ( bhdva@mi) which 
shows an & (a) in the first syllable with Gr. ¢éepw, (phérd) Lat. 
Jero, Arm. berim, Got. baira and Old Sl. bera; Sk. wey 
(ahém ), Av. azem, with Gr. éyw, (ego),! Lat. ego, Arm. CS. 
Goth. ik ; or Sk. efa: ( dsvah), Av. aspah with Lat. equos Goth. 
ashiog, We find that Indo-Aryan 2 ( q@) is, _in these and—other 
cases, represented by e in all the other languages of the great 
amily ; see also Sk. sfféq, (sti), Lat. esti, Goth. ist. 
. Sk. and Av. a = ein the other Indg. languages. 
1. KARL ADOLPH VERNER formulated this law in 1875. It explains 


| certain apparent exceptions to GRIMM’s law. There is a hexameter about 
the exceptions to GRIMM’s law which is quoted on page 41. 








a4 = duop-4rnq ( uewos 
= Es (aseA) 29 duojnay, 

pank =4j405 poap yyouD2q pel puny S94ID ul jaaf 404, HSITONY AIO 

s1}40'f Ja DjInf q4af uinjua? SUID ul sapag nq 4nj NILV] 
w“ 
sa 
. 
a (7) (2) (2) (19 ) 
Z ( stoj40yy ) ( 3207/73} ) (aay ) (u,0jDY ) (ssoudv ) ( sopod ) ( 194N} ) 
ei (Ure) (2) (2) (2) (A>) 
$101 0X 0139 3dap ALY ssodhip $7 9ow uddat MaAIUH 
(1714pip ) Ribile LIQHSNYS 
‘(O4p ) kb. 2p 
40 (4p) b (40YQ ) ik ( 1Hagvs ) bit (sv4lp ) Bote (pppd) Eb NVAUY-OGNT 


‘JoJoWIeXOH, MANYAA-WAIUD JH 
[adn snotaaag iosf panutzud | 





i ay rr EE 
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Il. Taking other words :— 
Sk. aff: (dvih) Lat. ovis Gr. 61s (ois) Ole, of 

3 par ( astat ) », octo ,, oxrw (okto) i ocht 
1» *: (dh) » quod ,, ~0ev( p6-then) Ved #z (kad) 


» Wa (bhdy- 4, ... ,, pepovse (phéronsi,) (for onti), 
anti ) cf Dor. ¢éoovt. (phéronti) 
QO. Per. barantity). 


» HA (dsa- ,, sequi-,, eterto ( eipeto) 


cata ) lur 
» ta (tat) », is-tud ,, t0(t6 ) Goth. pata 
» Ie: (vrkah) ,, » xrov«os (litkos ) 


We can formulate our law thus :—Indo-Aryan 32 (a) is in 


some words represented by o in most of of the other Indo- 


European languages, only the Germanic showing a howing a similarity 
Sa ee ne Se ee _— 

with the Sanskrit. 

ee 


". Sk. and Av. a (2) = 9 in the other Indo-European 
languages except Germanic. 
é. g. Sk. ra: (jémbhah ) Gr. yO[L.pos ( gomphos ) 
but Goth-chamb 
» eat ( daddria) »  vedopra (dédorka) 
but Goth band (perf. of bindan ) 
»  ¥elat ( thdranti) Gr. Dor. pépovty (phéronti) 
but Goth baivand 
dil. And lastly comparing 
Sk. ast ( dati) Gr. Zyw (ago) 
Lat. ago Arm. acem O. Ir. agat 
», (AGL) er =, depos ,, acus 
{ cattir ) (asra) (akros) 
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Sk. effafa (dniti) Gr. avenos,, animus Goth. us-anan 
( anemos ) 
— ae ' 
>, AT: ( djrah) s A2YPOS »; Ager »» akrs E. acre 
( égrés ) 
», Ha (dsman) ,, Aenov (ékmon) Av. asman 


and so on, we find that the Indo-Aryan @f (a) is also represented 
by an a in the other languages of the family. Thus we find 
that an Indo-Aryan 4 (a) finds in the other languages some- 


times @, sometimes 0, sometimes ato represent it. The same 
is the cas case se with at (@). “Sha, sae 
{V. Sk. eta: (Zdivah ) Gr. édydus ( edidds ) Lat. edimus 
y) aa: (pratdh) ” TAN TO ( pleto) 59 eee 
(p.p. of aT to fill) 


’ =, f , <a ‘ 
» Aig (mas) Gr. nv (mén) Lat. ménsis Goth. mena. E. 
month. 


,, tala (svavan) Gr. vita (nima) Let. némen Goth. 
nebla E. needle 


: . Ht (a) ) = éin other_Indo-European languages. 
V. Sk. Sk. Zane ( ( dddali )Gr. B’5wocr ( diddsi ) Lat. dinum 


sel (Gea) dow (dvd) ,, duo 
., Wd: ( pratdh:) ,, mewr (p07) Osk. (Italian, O. H. G. fruo 
(morning) dialect ) priterpan 


. af (@) = Oin the Bu Osi sih -European languages. 





VI. Sk. ard miatdr Gr. (Dor) Latye (wdtir) Lat. mater Old Ir. 
Mathir 

1» Cale: (svaduh) ,, &50S dos (had’us, hidtis) ,, sudvis ,, ... 
ss Dei (bhratar) ,, ¢oatwp ( phrater) ,, fraler ,, brathir 

. at (@) = Gin Gr. Lat. and and other Western Languages. 


When the science of philology was in its infancy, it was 
believed by scholars like Bopp, GrRimM and others, that the 
anne a ean 





i 
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vowels in the Indo-Aryan branch represented the old conditions 


and that the single and simple 3 (q)split up later into three 
vowels a, @, 0. 


For a long time this view was accepted as the correct 
one. But such a phenomenon was after all unprecedented in 
the life of any language and younger philologists like 


AMELUNG, BRUGMANN and CoLLITz, disbelieving it, tried to 
show that the Greek language had preserved the original 
yowels in their entirety and therefore presented a more 


faithful picture of the primitive Indo-German vocalism than 
did Sanskrit. il etn ne Rn tant AB te 


They based their Conclusions chiefly on the following 


grounds :—Ej splitting up of the a into a, e, and _o can_ 
not be phonetically toved ; secondly, in those cases where 
Indo-Aryan 4 (a) corresponds t Greek e, there appears before 
that vowel a palatal instead of a guttural . ee 7 


SK. 4 ica), Gr. te (#2) (the t for kw for certain! reasons in Greek.) 
Sk. Hat (sécate), Gt. €retay (hepetai), Lat. sequor; Sk. PAR: 
( cttéh atonement ), Gr. t/5is (tisis); nowt (poini,) Av kaena, 
Old. Bul. cena fine : Sk. Fra, (cit), Gr. tv (#f), Lat. quid: Sk. 
Sa: (jdnas), Gr, YEVOS ( génos ); Sk, weaiz: (catvarah ):, 


Gr. tettages ( Léttarés ) ; Sk. Ga ( pafica), Gr. mévte ( penié ), 
Lat. quingue. é 


But when the # (2) corresponds to Gr. Lat. etc. @ oro, 
this chan €_doesnot_take place: Sk “wat: (katardh), Gr. 
motepos ( potéros ), Lat. quod. Sk, &z: (kdétah ), Pruss. kortos, 
(Eng. court) ; Sk. siq’:-( Rravih ) ir, 


iis Kw) : . ., Lat. cruor, Ger. voh O. sax. 
hva; Sk. #4: (karkéh), wiz: (kar katah,) Gr. raontvos (karkinds) 
Lat. cancer. 


- 


1. HIRT Handbuch der Griechischen Laut und Formen Lehre p. 202. 
The Indoger, labiovelar kw = Lat. gu, Got. hw, Sk. ® or 4, (ka or ca). 


Old Bul. # or c¢. Lith &, but Greek + (p), where the labial character 
predominates and a ? before e, and i, 
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These correspondences show, that originally, Sk. a ( a) 
which showed in Gr., Lat. etc. an e, was not the same as the 3 
(a) which stood for Gr. and Lat. etc, @ or o; and that in 
the primitive Indo-Aryan period, it had almost an (z) colour- 
ing, because the palatalization of original 
place before = (4) org (y), This change from _gutturals_to 
palatals under certain conditions, is discovered in the Sanskrit 





ana 


language itself. In the perfect, where the reduplication vowel 
ise, e.g. Gr. déd09Ka (déddrka), yéyova ( gégona), Lat. tetigt, 
we have in Sk- a palatal in the reduplicative syllable, but a 
guttural in the original reduplicated syllable; e. g. Sk. TAT 
{ cakara), ama (jagama), wala (jaghana), etc. 





A similar phenomenon is observable before the suffix (a) 
2T which does not correspond to e in Gr. and Lat. It shows the 
original guttural before it ; e. g. OFa: (ici) but BR: (ukrah), 
Raa (récate), sraa (locana), but tH (roka) and arm (loka); 
sista (Gjas ) but sy: (ugrdh), This is the celebrated palatal 
law in Sanskrit. 


It must be remembered_that the ¢ and o are simple vowels 
and not diphthongs lile Sk.  (e), and i (0). It is, however, 
remarkable, that the Prakrits unlike the Sk., should appear to 
possess the simple vowels’ e, 0. The e appears before 
conjuncts to epresent-Sk._a,-7_o1-e;_Pr. wey ( ettha ), Sk. xt 
( itiha ), Mar. tes (Penda), Sk. ftoz (pixzda) ; Pr. Tes (gerhai), 
Sk. wea (grhvati); Pr. ada (tettisa), Sk. Fate 
{ trayastrimsat ). In_the same way the _o of Prakrits 
represents Sk. 3 (#) before conjuncts. Mar. divs (fonda), 
Sk. gos (tunda); aos (souda), Bret (Sunda); Pr. qeat 
({ pokkhara ), exa ( puskara ) Aare ( moggara), Mar. ane 
mogara ), age (mudgara), Long 7 and long @ are also 
likewise represented in the Prakrits ; atssat ( janejja ) ( Mar. 





SS ee ee eee 
--'4. «PISCHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit Sprachen p. 47. JACOBI 
Erzihlungen in Maharastr: p. xxi. 
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artsy javije) for ardlart (sanivat); eae (Roppara) for 
Hq (Rirpara), aw ( molla) for yeq ( milya), 


The change of the original e, o into Sk. 4 (z) is an) 


unconditional change and the change of the gutturals into 


— ee ce 


palatals consequent upon the change of e into @(a),isa 
conditional change. As further examples of uzconditional 
change ought to be quoted Pr. fiz (pidha), Coll. Mar. (a# 
(pidhe), Sk. is (pitha); fa (miga ), Sk. aa (mrga)- 
44 (hiyaya ), Mar. feat (hiy@), Sk. zea (hrdaya); Fam 
( veragga ), Sk. erg ( vairagya), até ( stha), Sk. faz ( simha) 
and Sg ( amsu Dkk. AY ( asru) show us that as far as 
quantity went, a long and a nasalized vowel were regarded as 


equal. But there is no acknowledged condition or cause of 
r sych a change. 
a 


=f 
Ay 





The consonantal changes referred to previously and the 
vowel changes now referred to, are called unconditional 
changes. BRUGMANN! defines unconditional change thus: 
| ‘ Unconditional phonetic change is the change which an 
individual sound undergoes, without the determining influence 
of the particular kind of the accompanying sounds, or the 


| accent, or the language rhythm, while conditional change is 
| where such influences take place’, 
| 


(e) CONDITIONAL PHONETIC CHAVGE :—Suitableness of 
place of a sound in a word-initial, medial, final—accent, contact 
of two words in a sentence or aleq ( sandhi ) etc., influence 


of neighbouring sounds, make what are called conditiona 
changes. J 


(1) In Greek, for example, consonants at the end ofa 
word fall out, with the exception o v (7),¢(s", o (7): Gr. pepe: 
(ephere). Sk. aura (dbharat) but Gr. éberov (epheron) Hatt. 
(dbharan ). The Sanskrit does not suffer two consonants to 
stand at the end of a word, with the exception of k, f, d and ?, 


1. KURZE, Vergleichende Grammank, . 3%. 
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when they follow av in the Vedic language: q~ (vark) 3rd 
sing. Aorist of a ( vrj), 3h (urk) nom. sing. of Hi, (77), 
sate ( amart), aware ( amard ), staat (Gvart) 3rd sing. Aorist 
of ai, ( vrt) gata ( suhdrt) for gate (suhard). Examples for 
the rule are: afm (vak) (ame+ a) (vak+s), arse, (kridan) 
(aise + @) (Rridant+s), saeq (abharan ) (from 3Tat 
abharant ). 

The Prakrits (Maharasrti particularly ) like the Gr. do; 
not at all allow a consonant to stand at the end of a word: Fest 
(paccha ), Sk. Fatt, ( pascat), sta-qrad, ( fava-yavat ), ga-ga 
( puna-punar), AA-aeTR (sammarni-samyak), The nasals 
become 2aeait ( anusvarc ). 





The Prakrits change an initial # (7) to R (77) or some 
times to (ru), Ra (rina) (Mar. tor vina)—aM (rua), 
Rea (rvikkha) (Mar. fq visa)— st (.rksa), wea (rukkha) 
(Mar. ware ) (maha-rikha), aa ( vrksa). 


(2) Many changes in sounds are dependent upon accent, 
e. g. Goth. fadar for faz ( pitér) but bropar for aay | bhratar). 
VERNER’S law is a great illustration of this class. The change 
of Indo-Germanic tenues p, ¢, k, into sounding spirants 5B, d, 5. 
instead of into f, b, hk, as we expect according to the law of 
sound-shifting called GRImMm’s law, is entirely dependent 
upon accent. Original p, ¢?, k, become the sounding spirants 
b, d,(h,x) only if the preceding sonant does not bear the 
accent e. g. Got. hund, Sk. ady (sdidm ); O. H. G. Swigar, 
Sk. aed: (Svasvith ), Gk. hekurd, O. E. sweger. 


What is called ablaut’ or vowel gradation, a phenomenon \ 
which played a great part in the formative period of most of | 
the *Indo-German languages, is held by scholars to depend | 

1. MACDONELL, Vedic Grammar, p. 61. 
2. MERINGER, Indogermanische Sprachwissenschaft, p. 88 ff. 


3. InEnyland and France, the term Indo-European is preferred. 
Hereatter, Indc-Germanic=Indo-European, throughout the book. Ed. 
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entirely upon accent. Ablaut means the change, qualitative 
or quantitative, of the vowel phenomenon between related 
words or parts of words ; €. g. TWeTOpar (petomat), TOTAOILAL 
( potddmai ) excowny ( Eptomin ). 


Here the medial form of the present shows @ under accent, 
and the variant o before it, and is altogether dropped when 
it is further removed. These are called the e, the o and the 


nil grades. 

Bdoxoar ( dérkbmai ), ddd0oKe (déddrka,), eipaxov ( edrakdn ) 
Sk. eat ( daddria ), ay ( drstd). 

This gives ep, 09, p, (er, Jr, 7) i. e. nil as the grades. 


The series of forms showing e or o are called the strong] 
and the series showing i, w,1, 7, or mil the weak grade. | 
Diphthongs too show the gradation. ‘Thus there would be: 





Strong grade, Weak grade. 
2 % w nil 
te : ol 7 
€u% : Out Ut 
em > om mn 
enh. on nt 
| Ce ok ie ¥ 
| el : ol i 
| Examples : | 
| Gr. reda ( peda) moda ( péda) ervBda ( epibda ) 
(f) eidomai (f) oida . (f) id-eiv 
ae (véda) faa ( vidma ) 


marépes ( pateres ) amatopes (apdtorés) matpos ( patros ) 
fit: ( pitdvah) faa: (tvdtpitarah) T.S, frat, ( pitva) 
fay ( pitrsu ) 


1. WACKERNAGEL, Alfindische Grammatik 1. 61 ff. 








; 
| 
! 
. 


ie ee 


lg eam ALL | CELA Pine) i ee 
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péow (phérvd)  opos (phdvds) d.'po0s ( diphrds) 
Yt ( bhdvée ) que ( bdbhara) (97)-3, (Sva-bhra) 
fasta ( bibhrati ), 

a: ( bhztih) 


est sunt 
zrfeat ( asti ) died (santi) (where dropping 


of the ef (a) is weak grade ) 
dod (pépata) tia ( pdéptima) (classical 


daa petina ) 
aoe (népat) agt ( napti) Vedic. 
nepos 
AAG, ( janas ) sata Gajana) ax ( jajiie ) 
yévos (génds) —-yéyova (g%g¥na) yUyvowar ( gi’ gndmai) 


Fatt: (catvarah) Fey ( turiya ) 
(for gata kiuriya ) 
Add :— 
wi ( éimi ) sy: (imdh ) 
qaat (daddrsa) = eeay: ( dadrsith ) 
frfaitr (bibhdrant) rae’ ( bibhrhu') 


In the same category fall changes called qaRT\ 
(samprasarana), The Sanskrit grammarians were conscious of | 
this vowel-gradation above spoken of. Some modern scholars , 
therefore call this “Ablaut simply qgarq. ( Sanprastrana ). 


gt gE 








*Ablaut = = Regular vowel gradation. Dr. SuNiITI KUMAR ey 
suggests ‘sTqait’ (apasruti) for ablaut in his Izdo-Aryan and Hindi, 1942. 
Examples of Ablaut from English: sing—sang—sung, song. A Peak | 
change to indicate tense-change in strong verbs. Similarly, this law 
as Seen operating in the for nation of plurals in English: man, wen 
mouse, mice; goose, geese; foot, feet ; Also money, mint; book, beech; 
doom, deem. Brother—Brethren is interesting as it gives actually a 
double plural. There are two varieties of ablaut in Indo-European: (1) | 
qualitative and (2) quantitative. The Sanskrit grammarians have| 


only noticed the quantitative ablaué in am (guna), fe (vrddhi) and aaa 
(samprasarana), Ed, 


P. 4 
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4, 4, t, (ya, va, va) changed to g, 3, % (7, «, 7): sa, a 
(ydstave, yajfid) changed to z¢ ( isté ); fat ( vékave ) 
changed to oxi (ukid); 4% ( grdbhe) changed to ma’, véla 
Cgrbhé) ( grhita); asaiq ( susvapa ) changed to sya 
( susupvams ); HS (vast ) changed to guqfe ( usmdsi ); eq: 
(svdpnak) changed to Gr. Uxvos ( htipnds) O. Sl. stnat: 
qq ( varcas ) changed to Ser ( ulka). 


Other examples of aan ( samprasay ana) under the 
influence of accent are 


qq ( vdksas ), wat, sate ( ukst, uksati); aaa 
( avasran), 3G, sta ( usré, usds) ; digg, ate ( vdriyas, 
varistha) Se (urum); (& ) at ( sarr-vatsard ) Gr. 
Férés ( fétos ), Wea, ( parut ), TEOVGL ( pévusi); ra, 
ediaa svadha svadhité ), g-Cl. om (sz) ( sudha ) 
zifs:, Hs (vajih rajistha), aS, KAR (riz, rufijati ); Sate 
( prathati), ofa, of ( prthivi, priht) matt: ( catvar ah ) aéz: 
( cattérah ); = (Svan ); Bet: (Sundh). 


WACKERNAGEL has put together quite a number of 
examples of gradation of vowels under the influence of accent. 


(3) The go (gua) and af (vrddhi) phenomenon, 
according to which the same root or stem, either in accordance 


with its meaning or the kind of formation, shows now an 
, 3, B, &, (tu, 71) Or], 4, z, &, (9, v, 7, |) now an J, ati, 
AX, AA; (a, 0, av, al) and now an ®, aii, aig, ete, ( ai, ari, Gr, 
al ) was observed and properly understood by our old gram- 
Marians. The same was also acknowled ged by philologists 
to belong to the primitive Indo-germanic language and was, 
together with Garr ( samprastivana), by them called ablaut. 
The change between amy ( gura) or ate ( urddhi ) and the simple 
or basic vowel depends almost exclusively upon accent. And, 
as a general rule, the syllable of the stem under accent shows 
ees eee a= feet Sa BE UR Este ere 


1, WACKERNAGEL, Allindische Grammatik, p. 64. 
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aor ( guna), the syllable before the accent however only shows 
the simple vowel, 

wir (émi), ety (ési), we (éti): af: Cimadh), sf (itha), 
afea (ydnti); sata (@pndmi), ainife Gpndsi), anata (@pxdti); 
sa (apnuma ), sat (apnuthe ), MATT (apnuvdnti ); eet 
(dadéria), zéfsa (daddrsitha), <3 (daddria): RA 
( dadrSimd ), G23 (dairsd), teat: (dadrsith); fata ( vardhaya): 
geig, (vrdhaya); 2a ( didvésa ); BY ( didvisa ), 

A few exceptions, like the weak form with % (7) 
under accent, e. g. 3% ( vryka ), can be explained as partly due to 
the transference of the vowel from related forms and partly to 
the shifting of the accent. The theories, that some function 
was expressed by the a7 ( guna) of the basic vowel, or that 
the suffixes caused that change, are only interesting from the 
antiquarian’s point of view. 

(4) Phonetic change also takes place in a syllable of a) 
word owing to the influence of another syllable. 


In Lat. guznque, the first syllable owes its labio-velar to 
the influence of the last syllable. Sk. 9q9f: ( Suasruht) owes its 
initial 22($) to the second one, as words like Lat. socer, 
O.H.G swigary show. The former is an example of the 
| influence of a whole syllable upon another. But simple 
| sounds affect other simple sounds, as in Gr. e?, which becomes 
| ee = 6, ou, o0 = 6. Vowels affect vowels, asin O.H.G. gesti, 
for Goth. gasti, where z has affected @ and consonants as in 
Gr. ot (si) which comes from #i; in Gr. te (te) Indog. qwe: 
o palatalises the labio-velar in g#o which becomes 10 ( po). 
Consonants also affect consonants, as in Gr. omma for oma 
(opma):Sk Gui, ( urxvd), Lith. vilza, Goth. wulla, Ger. wolle. 
These are called combinatory changes. 


i (5) Assimilation.—We shall however speak only of} 
changes represented by O.H.G. ges#i fr. Goth. gastt, Pr. ao 
( siviza ) through gfam ( suvina ) from way ( svapna) and Lat. 














rr ———————— 


| 
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quinque from pingue. These are called changes due to 
assimilation. Thisis of two kinds (a) either progressive, 
when an earlier sound or syllable affects a later one ; é. g RPM 
( strzoti ) where the previous % (7) has affected the original 
dental 4 (a) and changed it to cerebral 1 (2a). This has 
been recognised by “Panini and generalized in the @7, TaTat 
al W: Gamer ( sztra, vasabhyamn no nah samdnapade) and 
by prakritists like Jacopr. 


Pr. aH (cakka) (Mar. ape caka ) from Sk. aH ( cakra )) 
shows progressive assimilation. as ( vajja) from TH (vajra), 
dat (caccara) from wear ( catvara), aad ( savatit ) ( Mar. 
Wad.) (savuta) from agedt ( sapatni), eat ( alt@) ( also arqt) 
(appa) from SAL (aiman), TR Ah ( neukka-mukia ) | 
ATARI ( veiragga-vairagya), avait (agg) (Mar. apt) ( @ga)- 
Al ( agui), de (takka ) ( Mar. arp ) ( taka)-am ( takra d, aTeq 
(vaggha) (Mar. art) (vagha) from aq ( wighra) mea 
(gabha) (Mar. TI, TMT) ( gabha gabhana) from -m 
{ garbha ), show the great effect of this law in Prakrits > OF, 


(5) vegressive, when a following sound or syllable affects | 


a previous one and lends it its own character; ¢. g._ It. otto, 


Vittorio, for Lat. octo, Victorio, quinque for pinque ; Pr. wT 
(kajja) (Mar. ara) (kaj 


< (va) assimilates itself 
Sk. 4a¢ (Svdsura) from original wqyr (svasura), shown by 
Gr. x vps ( hekuros ), Lat. socer, Goth. swaihra etc., Sk. 34 
( Smasri ), Old Ir. smech. ft (chinna), aa, (anna) from 
fea+a (chid + na) and at + 4 (ad + na) are other 
oa 


“Panini was born at 
Taksasila, both in the U 





Salatura (modern Lahore) and educated at 


oe dicya tract which ‘was the well of Aryan, 
undetiled’ by the Laukika form of Sanskrit or Bhasa. He gave the 


law to classical Sanskrit of the Aryan speech which controls thought 
and endeavour for over three thousand years. He flyuri-hed probably in 
the 5 th Century B. C. for he knew the Persians and the Greeks. Ed. 


1. JACOBI, Erzéhlungen in Mahirastri p. xxxi. 





a) for Sk. ay ( karya) where the — 
to the 4 (ya), which is palatalised. _ 








oe 
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examples of regressive assimilation. Pr. fafa ( sivina ) 
through gidot (swviza) from eqaq (svapna); ses ( uccha ) 
( Mar. Ha- gaz) (asa )-(iksu), aeq-qrt ( sattha-sGrtha).™ 


The explanation of the fact is not very difficult. 
Although a word or sentence is produced by a succession of 
articulatory movements, still, so far as the speaker is concerned, 
he has the idea of the whole in his consciousness the moment 
he begins a word or sentence. He has the apperception of 
the sound and its meaning together-in a uniform simultaneous 
act. When, therefore, an assimilation takes place, the process 
is something hke this. An individual sound-idea, which has 
some sort of superiority over another, gets into the place 
of that other, and thereby the articulatory movement which 


corresponds to the former, pushes itself into the place 
of the other. 


A law of assimilation has been postulated for the Pra- 
krits by BOLLENSEN, according to which srazsy (72catiszh1a) 
or marae (maatanhid) would represent Sk. aqme 
( mrgatrswika ); 2. e. if Teo ( trsu@) be changed in Pr. to aval 
(tanha), the word wi ( mrga) before it will have an a (a 
by assimilation, but if it be fQvgr ( tih@), then at ( mrga) 
would be fast (27a). This, however, PiscHEL rightly points 
out, cannot be insisted upon, as the grammarians and the 
texts give now one form and now another. Thus, for 
instance, we have both 434% ( maamka), Mais ( miamka) 
and a third faa (miyamka) for ante ( mredinka). We 
also have a ( maga) for yt ( mrga ), but fats ( mia®) for 
wren ( mrgaya). 3 (ana) for aq ( anya) and a ( kalla) 
for acy ( kalya) are other examples. 


(6) Dissimilation :— The opposite of this is dissimilation. 
Sometimes two similar sounds are instinctively avoided, by | 


=-—— 








*Ex amples from English are God + sib=Gossip; ad + seacre=assize. Ed. 
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displacement or change of one of them. It can be both 
progressive, and regressive like assimilation. 


Our Prakrits abound in the second class of dissimilation. 
ass (mauda), Sk. qaz (mukuta), TA (garua) (e. g. TEA 
aA )- Teh (garavi-gujarata-guruka), AIC-TIL (neura-niipur a), 
gita-geg ( purisa-purusa), aime (namgala) Mar. aMt-ors 
(namgara-lamgala): Gr. Onr~qnwe (thilitir), for Onentye 
Lat. celebrum for cerebvum. Examples of the first, 
where a similar sound is lost are: da ( vadhra) Vedic, for - 
AA (vradhva), Gr. pation ( phatria) from dearteva (phratria), 
7H4: (nadbhyah ) from aega: ( nabdbhyah) dat. plu. of 441 | 
(napat); Tapia ( tisthati), aay (tasthaw) from eat (stha); | 


atta ( caskanda) from eeez_( skanda )— in fact all reduplica- : 
tives of conjuncts.* 





It is interesting to note that the Latin shows in the e 
reduplicative syllable the full conjunct ; ¢. g. as against fapfa 
(tisthati), eat (tasthan), Lat. has spopondi to spondere, steti 
to stare, scicidi to scindo. Yet it has not escaped the law of 
dissimilation. The same phenomenon, with a slight change, 
is seen in intensives in colloquial Marathi, q-4ea (ma-mavyiina) 
to classical amea ( maramariina), m-area ( ma-mariina ) 
to classical aRaTed (mramaruna), Of course forms like 
aga ( ghe-ghetina ), Grama ( khG-khaana ) which show the 
regular reduplication of the monosyllable, must have had 
influenced such formations as q-mea (ma-mariuna). Nothing 
need be said of contact of words in sentences or of stems and 
terminations, known as the aft ( sandhi) phenomenon. It is 
familiar to the students of Sanskrit. We find there some kind of 
assimilation e+ sa = atest ( Hari + iccht = haricch@)-or 


amd + sitict = sasivien (jagat + jirnate = jagajjirnata ) 
due to associative interference. 


a a A ey ee 
“Eng. opposal, puzzle, poser; cinnamon for original cimnamom and. 
Mar. tu mena for Fi (moma). Ed. 
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Before closing this branch of the subject, we have to 
deal with certain phenomena of sounds, ‘without which this 
topic would be incomplete. 


(7) Prothesis :—We find that in some languages certain | 
vowels are developed before certain consonants. The Greek, 
for instance, has an e before words beginning with sounds like 
7,2, m, w;Sk. Wat (vudhird), Lat. ruber, Ger. voth, Eng. 
yed, O. Ir, ruad; but Gr. ov8g0s ( ervuthrés ); Sk. &&: (rdjah), 
Goth. viguis, Gr. €eeBos ( hévebos); Sk. wf (laghu), Lat. levis, 
put Gr. édraxzus (élechus ); Sk. = (mr), Gr. avne (anér); 
Germ. melken, Lat. mulgeo, but Gr. awexyw ( dmélgo ); Sk. 

wa (nakha), Gr. dvoX (dnuch), ataa (niiman), Gr. ovopa 
vn onomea ). 


Our Pr. afeaat (itthiya); sft (itthi) from Sk. at (séri) 
is a good example. Inthe Panjab and U. P. people still say ga 
( istr2), 3eHs (iskitla), In colloquial kunbi Marathi we have! 
apeqat ( asnana ) for Gilt (suana), age ( asturi) for at (stv7). 
Probably a difficulty was felt in pronouncing the conjunct with 
an initial sibilant, and as a sort of balance a vowel was pre- 
pronounced. Mohommedans always say sepa (iskila), eta 
(istesana), sezies (isiamtarda), sera ( ispika), for eae (skula ) 
etc. The French ecole for Lat. schola shows the same thing. 
This phenomenon is called prothesis. 


(8) Anaptyxis :-—-Another similar phenomenon is the) 
insertion of a vowel between combination of sounds, which 
are difficult to pronounce, Gr. €8do,0s ( hébdomos ) from old | 
¢Bd;10s (hébdmos ). English elm is actually pronounced elem.) 
This is called eqzan ( svarabhakti) or anaptyxis. In some, 
hymns of the Rgveda, 3% (Indra) becomes trisyllabic, Zev | 
(Indara), @a-awid, (darsata-darasata), This is very 
common in colloquial language; Mar. qzamre for sHR ( para-| 
kara for prakara), awa for 4a ( bharama for bhrama), 3a for 
faa (ipara for vipra), afat and aeqt, (prthivi and prthvi)' 
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wag and Sq ( suvar and svar), Fav and equy ( swvarna and 
svaria ) are cases where both forms are current in the Sans- 
krit language. aq for 4% ( dhavama for dharma) is found in 
Mar. inscriptions of 13th and 16th centuries A. D. Pr. eeteaed 
(kilinta), fatue (siziddha) for Sk. eieq (klauta), feara 
(snigdha). A variety of the same phenomenon is seen in the 
insertion of a consonant between two consonants belonging to 
different places of articulation. This newcomer helps the 
| tongue in passing from one place to another and is in fact a 
transitional sound ; Gr, avoeoc-avio ( dndros-anir ), Mr. qraes 

(tumbala), Sk. Gye (iumula); Col. Mar. eras for AS 
( kambala for kamala) ; Gat (sundara), Ved. Sk. gad 
( stinazz)+ Col, Mar. @Fext, aAt ( vandara vanara); Mar. 
W1sT for aH, ( tambada for fimra ) gratiaradi, ( humbari- 
lumbart ), ara, ( kambara) waz, (Ambala), aniaz, ( taram- 
bala), Zaz, ( wmbara), Zea, ( hantale) for 21%, (hanalé ), 
rated, (mhantalé) are other examples. altaqt (dmla) from 
ay (amra ), however belongs to progressive assimilation. 


(9) Syncope -— Opposite of this is what is called syncope- 
The name is applied to loss of a vowel, the loss of a syllable 
being named haplology. Lat. dextey for deksiteros, ATW: | 
(jogmuh), sq (jma), wt (gma) from m™ (gam), Ua 
( 7Gjna ) from UST +t BT ( rajan+G) show syncope of a(a@).. 
Wrar ( bhiimna), arm ( prema) are other examples. aq 
| ( apaptat)isa typical verbal form showing syncope of 3 (a). 
Col. Mar. qeet ( palda), azesr (varaidé), Sanskrit inflection 
and conjugation show Many examples of dropping of vowels. 


(10) Haplol 0’) :—Haplology isa name given by BLOOM. ; 
FIELD to the phenomenon where of two similar syllables 
following each other, one is dropped. The condition for | 
harlology’ is that one sound, at any rate, in the two consecutive 
syllables must be common: e. g. semimodius gives semiodius; 











oe 


1. BRUGMANXN, Kurze Vergleichende Greg mmatk, p,. 244. 
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Gr. dudt-popevs (amphi-phoreus) gives ai.popeus ( dmphoreus ) 


Sa-sa: (Seva-vrdhah) gives 3tra: ( Sévrdhah) sate | jahitht i 


gives ale (jahi ), imperative of af (2@) to abandon ; aqtttat: 
(saspat pifijarah) yields afeqHt: (Saspifijarah); Col. Mar, 
Rit (gelto) for *ei-dldi ( geld-hotd); Mar. da (vita) 
for faditd ( vitasiz b mrt ( gurva@khi) = Fet+ ad (gure + 
yakht); Gat Hes (suké + kel) gives TH ( sukelé ), 

(11) Metathesis:—Lastly metathesis plays a considerable: 
part in phonetic change. This is when two sounds in a word 


change places. “ It is transposition of sounds or letters in | 


word. The word aq (apta) from ater (Gta) through 
ayeat (a@lpa) is held by PISCHEL’ to be an example of 
metathesis. Striking examples of this are our avez (marahatia) 
(Pr. and classical too), Mar. ae (marhate) (often in 
aeaatt (Jianesvar?) for FeRIs (mahGrastra); aonedt ( vantirast) 
( the original of the Eng. word Benares ) for arora} ( vartrasi) : 
dtax ( dihara ), ( Hindi ex) ( dera.) from zig ( dirgha) through 
dive ( divaha ); Gata \ pahayao ) ( Mr. ata ) ( vahda ), Sk. 
sqtaat (upanaho); Mar. #8, ( halit), Sk. oq (laghu); aae 
( lalata ) by dissimilation gives qelz ( nal@ta), then by meta- 
thesis AdI@-aASTeste ( watala-nadaia-ndiala ), seen in modern 
Mar. faze ( nidhala ) e. g. earat ( nidhalac&) apa ( ghama); 
Col. Mar. iz ( phdtaka ) for Col. Mar gree ( phakata ) ; Col. 
Mar. Test ( pald@), quest ( varalda); Frastt (cikatanz), and 
Rent (citakant), srg (dokast), and Sas (dosake), 
Pat (tikal@) for fase (tilaka), aretac ( mahotara) for aed 
(muhtirta), Teta (pachdna) in aq ( jénapachiina ) through 
qafeetta ( paccahiana ) from Sk. yea ( pratyabhijiiina ). 
aetat ( xahave) through vet (#h@) from Sk. eat (sn@); Col’ 


* 


It.is called Spoonerism, when occurring in a phrase or senteuce: 
boiled icicle for otled bicycle is given by Oxford Dictionary. Many 
thinkle peep so for many people think so; and c heautiful birch for beautiful 
church. “ You are hissing my mystery lectures” for “missing my history 
lectures!” Ed, 

1. Grammatk der Prakrit Sprachen, p. 192.. 
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Hindi waat ( nakhalat ) for GA (lakhanau), dawat 
{ samamganera ) for aTAAt ( samgamanera de Mar. delet 
{taha@na) from Pr. Wel ( tanha ), which again is due to 
metathesis from gm ( tysia ), 

(12) Change conditioned by rhythm and quantity:—There 
are two minor classes of conditional changes. ‘The change 
for rhythm: e. g. the prosodial lengthening of a final = (a) 
‘seen in Vedic taal AITL raat ( vida maghavan vida); and 
‘change conditioned by quantity. For example afa-fea ( 2tca- 


nitya ) through Ma (#icca); the lengthening of the first 
syllable is due to the preservation of quantity. The quantity- | 


law, as it is called, hasexercised a powerful effect over the 
phonology of the Prakrit languages. qm (pakva) through 
iteR ( bikka ) gives drm (pike); G3-TE-T1s (prstha—pattha—patha), 
a-Res—ta ( rksa-vichha-risa ) ; aRa-Gta ( vitasti-vita ) is a 
fine example of haplology and quantity-law combined. afqaTt—- 
alta ( vartika-vattia-vata ) is a further example. 


Some of these phonetic phenomena were recognised by . 
Sanskrit grammarians much older than Panini. Yaska, for 
instance, who may have belonged to the 7th ‘century B. C., 
points out some of these in the second chapter of his fan 


( Nirukta) thus: (a) qareRaaaerayg ankart sat et: aedilea | 
( athapyasternivrttisthanesu ddilopo bhavati stah santiti ); this — 
is recognition of accent as a factor in phonetic change ; (5) 
AAAS Wala Wear TAR sie (athapyantalopo bhavati gativa | 
fatam iti ); this is combinatory change ; (c) Aq TTT aaa 


WAGER ; (athipyupadhalopo bhavati jagmaturjagmuriti);| 
this is Syncope in modern language ; (d) aarareAartsat wae) 
Fai: At: (aihapyadiviparyayo bhavati jyotih ghanah) etc; 
this is partly assimilation, partly dzssimilation; ( e ) 
AUTPAUTIA wat Ka GA: sat sft (athapyadyanta- 
viparyayo bhavati stoka rajjuh sikata iti ); this is metathesis ; 


(f) watt qigst: aRaq wea sf (athapi varnopajanah 


asthat bharija iti); this is anaptyxis. 
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| 
15. PHONETIC LAWS NOT ABSOLUTE LIKE NATURAL 
| LAWs:-If we explain sound-changes in any language historically, 
| of course comparing various stages in its life with one another, 
| we shall arrive at thousands of laws. There is, for instance, | 
| in Sanskrit what is called the falatal_ law with which we shall 
deal later. Then there is the law of quantity in the Prakrits 
| whereby, in order to keep the quantity of the syllable 
| inviolate, the preceding vowel is lengthened when the Sk. 
conjunct is simplified. But we must always remember, that 
| these are not laws in the sense of invariable principles at all 
| times, like scientific formule. When hydrogen and oxygen 
} are chemically mixed together in certain fixed proportion, 
they will always produce water. Such an inexorable inevita- 
ability and strict consequence is never claimed for the phonetic 
laws. So that the principle so emphatically laid down in_ the’ 
eighties of the last century by LESKIEN, that phonetic laws 
brook no exception, need not be misunderstood. The curious { 
fact however is, that whatever seems to break the recognised 
Phonetic laws was sought to be accounted for. If, for instance, | 
the form 6xtw (hokté pronounce hocto) in certain Gr. dialects. 
seemed to militate against the accepted correspondence of| 
| ats ( asthazt) or 318t (astha), Lat. octo Goth. ahtau, Ger. acht; ‘i 
| the reason was at once demanded. It was found out that | 
| O«tu) ( hokt6 ) got its aspirate on the analogy of $xt¢ ( heptd), | 
| with which the former was closely associated in the mind of. 
| the speaker. Analogy was thus accepted as a great force in 
| Phonology. We have seen how words like Goth. fadar, which 
appeared to gc against GRIMm’s law, attracted attention and 
Were satisfactorily explained. But nobody cared to explain 
Why at all the first sound shifting took place. Thus while 
“auses of apparent exceptions were eagerly sought for and 
accepted, the general rules were accounted for by general. 
Causes of phonetic change. 
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a. RECAPITULATION OF CAUSES OF PHONETIC CHANGE: — 
Of course the causes for phonetic change in general, of which 
| we have spoken in a previous section, are always adduced, 
when phonetic change as such is in question. (lhe very give 
and take of daily intercourse, Verkehr or Usus of PAUuL, 
wherein no speech material can be expected to remain intact, | 
the basis of articulation, 7. e. peculiar position and_ 
structure of speech organs, of a given community, which 
accounts physiologically for certain changes, the motory 
sensations which in the nature of things cannot be identical 
even in the case of two individuals of the same speech- 
community, all these internal causes, and extraneous 
circumstances like social, reli gious, political upheaval, conquest, | 
migration, contact due to commercial and other oo 


language mixture etc. account in a general way for phonetic |. 
change in the abstract.» 








| , ( But some philolosists are not satisfied with this general 


explanation. | OERTEL! says, almost ina complaining tone, 
“ But how about the phonetic law itself ? Is the demand for 
a causal explanation extended to it? By no means. The 
phonetic law rests its claim to recognition not upon a causal 
explanation but upon its relative universality. That is to say, 
because a certain sound change can be observed in a large 
number of cases, it is elevated to the rank of phonetic law. 
f The question why such a change took place is not asked. It 

is only in the case of exceptions that we meet the demand for 
a Causal explanation.” After explaining how BRUGMANN and 
others distinguished between mechanical phonetic change due 
to association 72. e., analogy formations, which changes are 
explained by others by the words physiological and psychologi- 
cal changes, he draws attention to the twofold result cf the 
creation of this term phonetic law. 





a 


reais ae 


1. Lectures on the Study of Language p. 260. 
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The wholesome result of this was, that it enforced strict 
scientific methods of phonological investigations.’ But the 
deplorable result, according to him, was, in the words of the 
celebrated philosopher Eucken quoted by him, that ‘ A liberal/ 
use of the term /aw has made very complicated problems) 
appear as if they were simple and stood in no need of further 
analysis’. (He states a double problem, the investiga- 
tion of the degree of uniformity which sound-changes exhibit ; 
and the reason for such uniformity. He comments 
upon the usual reply, as he calls it, to the latter problem, Viz., 
simultaneous change in the articulation of a large number of 
individuals tending in the same direction. He says it rests 
upon three fundamental errors, (1) regarding linguistic facts as 
individual ; instead of as social production, (2 ) seeing in social 
inter-communication a conservative factor only, while in fact 
social contact and the imitation which it involves are at the 
bottom of the changes as well, (3) failing to distinguish ° 
between the origin of a change and its spread. ) - 


The only constructive solution which he offers of the 
second problem stated above, is the immense importance that 
he arrogates to social imitation. This in fact was never 
denied by eminent philologists, like WHITNEY, PauL and 
BRUGMANN, who have given imitation its due. Again it is 
as general as the causes of phonetic change suggested by 


‘others. Once for example, while trying to find the cause of 


the German sound-shifting, OERTEL has tried to put forth 
specific causes. While considering individual causes for 
phonetic change and dismissing many as unsatisfactory er 
lethargy, or the uselessness theory, he allows some merit to \ 
speed of utterance as a cause of change. ‘It is’ he says! ‘also 
the immediate reason why words which are often used, under- 
go phonetic changes which do not affect words, which are 
more rarely used and therefore more slow] 
in 3. op. cit. p. 209. 





y pronounced.’ By ) 
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the bye, we might not ayree with the therefore of OERTEL- 
For, frequency of use of a word already learned and stored in 
memory cannot affect perceptibly the time required for its 
pronunciation. He is right when he says, that we have no 
grounds to believe that in many languages the rate of speed 
increased as time went on. He almost apologetically puts 
forward as likely ‘another! cause’, which might be immediately 
responsible for this change, namely “an increase in the force 
of the expired current.” It may be a good cause, when we 
assume that it was a fact. But the enternal wiy still remains. | 
Why should the Germanic tribes only find it necessary to 
increase the force of the expired current? Was it climate or 
the country or the general surroundings that made them do 
so? Or was it some pff¥sical incapacity that made them do 
So, just as the South American Abipones were said to have no 


_labials, because they were supposed not to be able to close 


their lips? 


16. IMPORTANCE OF AssocIATION:—The words that we 
hear others speak and ourselves utter are not preserved in our 
mind in an isolated” form; but as soon as they are heard, they 
attract each other in the mind and form several groups. These. 
latter enter into larger ones. Nor should it be thought that 
these groups themselves are not interrelated. They cross and 
recross one another. A network of associations is formed 
which makes it possible for the individual to remember most 
of what he hears and to be able to recall all that is learned and. 
thereby also to help in making new words and forms. 


This association of the ideas or impressions of words in 
the brain, is the basis of all azalogy formation 7. e. the second. 
important kind of linguistic change. 


——————————— 
TT 





1. op. ct. p. 213. 
2. PAUL, Prinipien der Strachgeschichte p. 106. 
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Before psychology was recognised as an experimental 
science, the truths of which could be tested, any unaccountable 
change in language was treated as irregular and inexplicable. 
If a certain form or group of forms appeared to militate 
against a recognised phonetic law, it was simply set aside as 
an exception. So that as the regular science of language 
progressed, the number of exceptions, unaccoutable as they 
were thought to be, seemed to grow, threatening to upset the 
small claim the study of language had established for itself to 
the title of sciezce. But about the eighties of the last century, 
q band of young philologists arose-BRUGMANN, OSTHOFF and. 
others—who boldly came forward offering an explanation of the 
so called exceptions. They proved conclusively the claim of 
analogy based upon association as a principle to be reckoned 
with in the phenomenon of linguistic growth. It was pardon- 
able, that in the enthusiasm of this discovery, some of them went 
rather too far, and wanted to set down any divergence from 
the recognised rule as due to analogy. But as they sobered 
down, the fact remained, that many disturbances observed in 
the phonology, morphology, syntax and semantics of a 
language, were due to the working of this psychological 
principle of azalogy. It was also for some time called false 
analogy. Since association of speech material into various. 
sroups, caused by similarity of sound or sense or both, is the 
basis of all analogical change, it will be worth while to know 
this aspect of language better. Because analogical disturbance, 
caused by one word or phrase in another, or by a form of one 
word in another form of the same word, is “impossible 
without some sort of associative’ contact.” The converse, 


however, it should be remembered, is not always true. 


* Association ’’, as OERTEL describes it, ‘in the broades 
sense of the term, is the recall to consciousness by some 
conscious element, of one or more psychical elements which 


Sa tea en ee 
1. OERTEL, Lectures on the Study of Language p. 150. 
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have passed from consciousness’. Association 1s immediate 
or mediate. In linguistics we have chiefly to do with imme- 
diate association. This latter is divided into association by 
sound and association by sense. The first is the basis of 
analogical disturbances in phonology, morphology and syntax ; 
the second of disturbances in the semantics of a language. 
OERTEL assumes a third group of functional associations, 
because certain analogical disturbances camnot properly be 
brought under the first two. The s, for instance, that certain 
adverbs like sometimes have taken on the analogy of noun 
adverbs like always, lengthways ( wise), sideways, is not due 
to the association of sound or sense of these words, but only 
to the association by function viz. that they are all adverbs. 


; Analogical change does not touch the pronunciation of a 
language as a whole, as phonetic change does; it chiefly 
affects formation of words, inflection, syntax and meaning of 


words or group of words. We shall speak of the last when 
we come to semantic change. 


Note that we advisedly say language as a whole, because 
there are stray phonetic changes due to analogy as in Gr. 
exetat ( épetai) which ought to be ¢tetar; ( étetai) but the 
7m (p)is there on the analogy of txopat, (épomaz ) where 7 
(p)is regular. Then aril (vtchau) and art: (vacah) dual 
and plural, are irregular, because we expect arat ( vakazs ), 
arm: (vakah) ; but the former are formed on the analogy of 
araq ( vacam ) where = (ca ) is legitimate. 


(1) Analogical change in the formation of words:— 
Sometimes ’ quoted above is an example. The s of adverbs 
like always was felt to be a formantic element and was isolated 


from it to be used also in the case of words like sometimes 
which clearly are adverbs. 


The same is to be said with regard to weqeqta ( rtaspati ) | 
and twa#eqid ( vathaspati ) which take the q(s) on the analogy | | 


q 
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of gaerte (brhaspati), MIeTA ( jAspati ), ARTA (gnzspati), where\ 
it is legitimate as the gen. ending of these words that have! 
entered into a compound. This was, however, looked upon as 
a distinct formantic element that could be isolated, and thus 
transferred to words like tq (vatha) and 3 (rta) where it 
was not legitimate. 


The same is to be said of wargat ( ekadasa), where the 3 / 
(a) following % (#a) becomes long on the analogy of geal 
( dvadasa ), where the long aq (@) being the dual is legitimate. 
But that sense was lost, and it was also transferred to the form 
aaraat ( ekadasa). The Gr. ox taxis (hokidkis) on the analogy 
of Emtants ( hepidkis ) tells the same story. The latter two 
examples are not those of functional association, but of 
associaton by contact; wareal (ekadasa) and gga ( dvadasa) 
Sacca (heptd) and oxtw (hokt6) being closely associated in the 
speaker’s mind. ‘The same is observable when a child, asked 
to repeat simple arithmetical tables says Qaq (tevana), aaa 
(covana) instead of 304 (irepana), Atta (copana) on the 
analogy of wala ( ekavana ), aad ( bavana ). The child feels 
from Tada (ekavana) and aaa ( bavana), that aa (vana) 
the second part, is the element repeated and thus adds it to 
subsequent formations. Another change, or rather mistake, 
which we notice, is the confusion of the two decades from 
aaa ( ekavana) to HaaA (atthavana) and from wR 
(ckyannava) to agama (atthyannava), whereby the child 
unconsciously begins to say Tamq (paficaynava), etc. in place 
of qalaa ( paficivana ), This is due to the disturbing influence 
of association, here of course by sound, helped by metathesis. 
Another interesting example is the compound steal ( agna- 
marutau ); it is irregular because we expect atfqedt ( agni- 
marutau ) or at best select (agnimarutau) with the 
lengthening of the g (2), It is due to the analogical inn 


_ caused by formations like SAAT (indramarutau) which 


probably also is due to gegrft (éndragni) where long at (2) 
Py 3 
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is legitimate.) eg. grargraadt ( dyavaprihivi), The word 4 
qe ( pascimatya ), which is becoming classical in Marathi | 
instead of the regular qe ( pascatya) , is due to the associ- 

ation of arferneq (daksinatya), 
| (2) Analogical disturbance in inflection and conjunc- 
| tion:—This is a very vast field for analogical disturbance ; | 
! because not only do forms of one word influence other forms | 

of the same word, but forms of other words also influence the | 
forms of different words. | 


(2) The instrumental, dative, genitive, and locative, 
forms of feminine nouns in at (@) are formed on the analogy | | 
of those in $(7), Thus @eqr ( devya ), 2 (devyai), Fn: | 
( devyah ), any (devyam), are legitimately formed by the | 
terminations at (a), t (ai), arg (as) and aq (am). But. 
THAT ( priyaya ) , ary (priyayai), {sar ( priyiya) and | 
ara ( priyayam ) are not. Because the terminations being | 
the same, we would expect forms like fat (priya), fa | 
( priye ), i: ( priyah), (aan ( priyam ). The Vedic language | 
has kept the original instr. in ar (@) e. g. alam ( daksina ). 
Jel ( guha) but it was probably felt that 3 ( yai), at: ( yak ), 
| AT ( yam ) were terminations and hence forms were made like 
| fear ( priyayai ), frat: ( priyayah ) etc. These forms drove 
| out the old regular ones, with the exception in some cases of 
the instr. sing. é. g. Jat' ( guhk@) where the old instr. is looked 
i upon as an adverb; also afgn ana ( daksinad yati), This was 
later looked upon as the crude form without termination used 
for sing. and on its analogy instrumentals were formed from 
3 (2) ending nouns without termination .e. g. Gad’ ( seen? ) 
for Gate ( sunitya), suite? ( praniti) for guia ( pranitya), 
atta’ ( acitiz) for atRrem ( acittya ). 
“= ies T=, | 
Rg. Vi 45, 1. 

Rg. 1 51, 1. 
Rg. 1V 54, 3. 
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(6) The nominative and accusative plurals of neut. 
nouns in 3] (@) appear to be formed on the analogy of nouns 
in aq (an). Thus #atitt (karmant), aati (sadmani) are 
legitimate but (Sart (priyani), feat (din@ni) are not. 
They are formed on the analogy of those of the former. In 
fact the nom., acc. pl. forms of all neuter nouns are formed on 
the analogy of those ending in Hq (az). Thus analogy 
appears as a leveller, a force that makes for uniformity, just 
as phonetic change makes for difference and diversity. 


(c) Here we find what is called proportion in analogy; 
for we can put in the form of proportion what we have 
said just above. 


Raft: a: (devi: priya): : ys Fas ( devyai: priyayai ) 
aay: a (sadma: priya): :aant: art (sadmani: priyani) 
(dq) The same is abundantly found in conjugation. Roots 
with a prosodially long # (@) like asy (afj), ah (arc), 
ai (ardh) (set) ( rah ) form perfect like aaw (Gnaiije ), 
aad ( Gnarca), Area (@nardha), On that analogy roots 
without long vowel like #4 (rc), a (as ) etc. reduplicate in 


the same way, ?. @ by lengthening the 37 (a) and infixing a 
a (na); Aas: (Gnycuh ), AAR ( Gnase ), 


aos: HR (aij): (aS) 2 MAS: HAR (Anaije): (Gnas ). 
(ce) The Vedic word AWA ( wapat) is a peculiar example 


where the old regular phonetic form and the new change 
brought on by analogy are still found side by side. 


aq (napat), TMAH ( wvapatam ) but also acay ( naptya ), 
acy (naptre), aa: (naptah) in Veda itself: Coote 
(tanzinapat ), ( Taamda) (taniinapatam). The latter is an 
analogy formation. Because 491¢q (napat) is a word indicating 
family relationship, words of which class show the suffix gq (tr) 
az (tara), at (tara) (7, t7, tEP, ter, top, tor ), on the analogy 
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of such, #91 ( 22pat ) was given a second form amy ( xaptr), 
like fq ( pitr ), (which is current in classical Sanskrit), the 
inflections of which run side by side with those of TTL (2apat). 


AUTH (napatam), ate: (nadbhih) (from original 
alsz:) ( nabdbhih ), AHR (2aplaram ) etc. | 
The same is the case with the oblique cases of gia ( pati ) ! 
and aa (sakhi). tT ( patye 1. Tq: ( patyuh), qex ( sakhye), | 
aeq: (sakhyuh) are formed on the analogy of faq ( pitre), 


fg: ( pituh ). 

cf. the proportion faq: T& ( pity : : pati): : FA: TH (pitre 
patye):: fag: geq: ( pituh : patyuh ), 

This is partly analogy based on association by sense. i 

The instr. sing. of nouns in 2] (a) is formed after pro- 
nouns, THT (vamena) on the analogy of Ra (ten2 ), Weta 


( anena ). Regularly it ought to be formed by adding at (a) 
as in tat ( rajaa). 





| (3) We come now to the third class of changes due to 
associative interference. This is also sometimes called | 
contamination. Two phrases or sentences representing the i 
same idea but in slightly different form, are apt to be so con- ’ 
fused that they interchange parts with each other. There 
must, however, be some Pivot common to both, round which 
the two parts of both the phrases app2ar to turn. OERTEL 
has quoted several German examples, put together with so 
much care and effort by the German scholars MERINGER and | 
MEYER. He has quoted only one English example, @. g. , 


Living in what to the Chinese js regarded as wealth. This 
is a fusion of the phrases :-— 


Living in what by the Chinese is vegarded as wealth, 
and living 1n what to the Chinese seems wealth. 


at, Ze Aaat satis (ave, te he manavara thevasila ) of an 
enraged missionary, is the fusion of ad 2 wate sqatia (tu hé 
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maniata thevasila) and 4% AAR RBIS (tz he manavara ghesila). 
wel fo aa ela atét (mala i2 kama hota nahi) is again a good 
example of the fusion or contamination of : 

yer a la aad até (mala te kama karavata nans ) and 
ear SF Be ait Atel ( majhyane t@ kama kota nahi). 

al aaa aati (to javest mhazato) isa contamination of the 
two good sentences (Ie aldad ated ( 7yala javesé vataté) and 
at are amat ( to jan mhanato ). 

Even qat d Hla aad ( mala t@ kama karavaté ) which is good 
classical Marathi arising from a fusion of 


qa d Fa aad ale (mala t@ kama karayact Ghe ) 
and Aza dt Ha Bead ( majhyane te kama karavaté). This 
contamination is inexplicable without a close association of 
the sentences in the speaker's mind. 


The following from Moropant’ is also a good example: 
Gem crete SRS BAT Ald Bar GT ( pahini tatkalaire 
smaralé munivaca manata satvara te): which is a fusion 
of qeewaet eats ( tatkalatvaia smaralt) and qaet Bwears 
( tatkalatré athavel? ). 

17. SEMANTICS :—The class of change we are to treat 
now is semantic change, Or change in the meaning of words. 
This part of the science of language received but scanty atten- 
tion in the early days of our science and peihaps for good 
reason. The phonetic side of language attracted most atten- 
tion, because the material it offered was copious: it was also 
more interesting. Such was not the case with semantics. It 
was not possible to say what meaning a particular word or 
words carried in prehistoric or even in historic times; and the 
connection between the old meaning, whatever it was, and the 
current one, it was not possible correctly to establish. Students 
of the Veda can testify to the correctness of this remark. 
Not only is there great difference of opinion regarding the 





. Aryathtrata, yvanaparva, 13.48 
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meaning of words like 444 (vayuna), 42q_( vedas ) but there 
are also words the sense of which is not yet possible to deter- 
mine., @. g. Az (nada) and aa (lodha). 


Yet the task of reducing this side of Janguage to an 
intelligent branch of study was not hopeless and PAUL in 
his Prinzipien has devoted one whole chapter to it. BREAL, 
the French scholar, made this his Special subject, wrote a 
monograph on it and afterwards published it in book-form. 
This book is available in the English translation of Cust. 


Intellectual laws of language :—In the first part of the 
book, BREAL lays down certain laws which he calls intellectual 
laws of language. They are, (1 ) the law of specialization, 


(2) the law of differenciation and lastly (3) the law of 
irradication 


te example of the law 


‘ of specialization, he takes the 
comparative and superlative deg 


TEES. 


In the old languages, the comparative could be marked 


by the suffixes vo, Sk. SI: ( uparah ), Lat. superus; Sk. 3T4e: 
(adharah), Lat. inferys - tero, Sk. ateqt: (antarah), Lat. 
interus ; tor, Sk. TWA (variyas) ; Lat. purior ; the superlative 
by mo, Sk. aqq (adhama), sqm (upama) , Lat. infimus ; 


temo, SK. at feaz:, ( antimah ), Lat. intimus : issimo, (Sk. (fs) 
{ nedistha ), Lat. dulcissimus. 


But the old languages themselves have tried to generalise 
one set of termination as against another, e. g. Sk. 34q_ (tyas), 


33 (istha ); Lat. ior, issimus. This is the first step towards 
simplicity. 


But the later languages, French, German, Marathi, for 
nce, while stil] keeping some comparatives in the old 
manner, have lost this dead mechanism. “ Not’’, as BREAL 
rightly says, “in consequence of phonetic law.” The law 
that operates here is, according to him, the law of specialization. 


fé , 


insta 
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One single word assumes the functions of all these compara- 
tives and superlatives. In French it is plus, in English more, 
German mehr, Marathi aaa (adhika), Jt must be noted 
that this specialized word is, in many cases, itself a 
comparative. To quote BREAL, ‘‘Among all words of a 
certain kind distinguished by a certain grammatical imprint, 
there is always one which is little by little drawn apart from 
its fellows. It. becomes the pre-eminent exponent of the 
grammatical conception of which it bears the stamp. But at 
the same time, it loses its individual value, and is no more 
than a grammatical instrument, one of the wheels of the 
phrase.” 


The substitution of prepositions for the ancient declen- 
sions is another example, e. g. Atai (majapeksa) for Sk. 
aq (mat) or Aa: (matiah), AMBRAL (majakarita) for Sk. 
qa ( mahyam ). The termination of the preterite, ed, which 


was originally only a preterite form of the verb doe. g. dide, ” 


hunger-dide, hungerde, is specialized as a termination of the 
preterite. sta (ast), saa (asasa), a (asz), themselves 
forms of the present historically used, of aq (as), are 
specialized to signify habitual past and used with pres. part. 
of roots, @. &- at atia sta (172 kaviia ase). 


(2) Differentiation is defined as the ‘ international ordered 
process, by which words apparently synonymous, have 
nevertheless taken different meaning’ and can no longer be 
used indiscriminately. : 


Take, for instance, the words Arat (mata) and até ( ai 
both meaning originally mother. The latter word is borrowed 
from the Dravidian languages. The word ayé (4G) is the 
more homely, affectionate name for mother, while arar ( mala) 
is meant to give expression to awe and reverence. Take the 
words #4 (karya), asat (Rajj@) and asm (Raja) the legitimate 
Prakrit-Marathi descendents of Sk. ae ( karya), But when 


~~ 
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the word Hr ( karya ) itself was borrowed from Sk., they were 
no longer looked upon as mere synonyms; but #2 ( karya ) 
came to mean ceremonial and eat (kajj@), a legal cause. 
‘The same process is observable in the French chose—a thing 
and cause—reason, legal affair. 


Again, for instance, WAG ( manas ), HAT (manus), ata 
(mati), qaq ( manana), Wy (many), all belong to root WL 
(man) to think. In the last the feeling aspect is emphasized, 
the first three relating to thought. Even amongst them, there 
is differentiation as Wag ( manas ) mind, Hid (mati) thought, 
Hata ( manana ) constant thought, deep concentration. This 
last form is a transition to Wy (manyu), ey (hrdaya) a aaa 
(tatsama ), and fea ( hiya), a aga ( tadbhava) are also good 
examples. The latter, which in the Jianesvari itself is 
used in its original sense of heart, came later to be used in 
the sense of courage: for heart the Sk. zy (hrdaya ) was 
borrowed. The same is the story of geqH (pustaka) and 
Gift ( potht), api (marga) and am ( maga) which latter 
means trace or track, e. g. ofa thief, tata (sthdna) and am 
( thana ), tata ( snana )and zea ( 2ahae ) which in its Pr. 
from TT ( xhing ) meant bath only, but now it is used in a 
specialized sense ; am ( vex@) from deat (vedana) through 


Pr. asian ( veaya ) and the aay aga ( tatsama vedana ) itself 
are good examples, 


(3) The third phenomenon is that termed irradication. 
It covers quite a series of facts, 


Take for instance the Sk. verbs in = (ccha), called 
inch 
or an action that comes about gradually, e.g. Tafa (gacchati). 
Here the termination is used in its proper function. But in 
verbs like axaiq ( rcchati ), Feta ( yacchati), Teste (prechati} 
it does not have that-sense at all. The suffix is isolated or 
irradicated from its legitimate roots and applied to others, 


oatives, because they denote the beginning of an action | 


= ae we 


aaa eS _ 
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where it was originally out of place. The Latin maturesco- 
is all right, because it denotes an action or process that 
gradually takes place. But in xosco’-I know, pasco-—I nourish,. 
it loses its original meaning. 


After dealing with some other principles of language,,. 
namely survival of inflections, falsé perception, which leads. 
to a further principle analogy, new acquisition and dropping- 
of useless forms, BREAL comes in the second part of the book 
to the subject proper of his essay 7. e meaning of words. 


Before coming to the various tendencies seen at work 
wherever words have changed their meanings, we shall advert. 
to one or two more general points which, though not very 
immediately connected with change of meaning, are better: 
in place here than any where else. 


They are (1) the disappearance of old words for certain: 
ideas and (2) the appearance of new words. Words dis-. 
appear because the ideas of which they are symbols also dis-. 
appear; sometimes they disappear because the ideas they 
represent find new symbols. Fora time, the disappearing and: 
the new symbol must live side by side, otherwise the new 
symbol would be unintelligible and would die out. 

(1) Examples of disappearing words: Hundreds of Sans- 
krit words, which denote sacerdotal objects and ideas, have: 
disappeared from the descendants of Sanskrit, because those 
objects and ideas dropped out in later ages. @et (vedi), eat 
(darvi), areat (Gsamdt), ate (hota) gitsra ( purodasa) and 
a host of such words have died out without leaving any traces, 
Loss of words is always connected with great upheavals in: 
civilization, migrations of peoples and such other important 
events. The loss of the whole heathen terminology in the: 
Slavonic and German languages after conversion of those 
people to Christianity is a good example. 

1, For other examples see BREAL, Semantics p. 42. 
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(2) To revolution, to reformation, to geographical dis- 


‘coveries, to scientific invention so many words owe their birth 


that it is in fact impossible to count them. Commonwealth, 
representation, franchise and other socio-political terms are 
‘new, although of course coined out of old material. Contact of 
languages, either as neighbouring ones or as those of the 
conquerors and the conquered, is responsible for a host of 
new words in any language. e. g. If we read letters of the 
time of Shivaji or the Peshwas, we can not help stumbling 
against five words of Persian or Arabic extraction, amongst 
any ten words. Words like aat (banda), gar ( gulama), 
alaaa ( tabiyata ), azar (bandobasta), fam (bigar), ft 
(bin), Fara ( besavama ), avalea ( baradasta), Perm ( kiraya), 
Ue (suru), seat (ilaja), tat (aina), zarates (haviladila), 
awe ( pagala), aaa ( vastapista ), seat ( kalamadana ), 
AMM ( attaradanz ), Jara ( gulaba), eat ( svat), areayel 
( badasaha ), Weq (takhia), Tait ( vajhira), tat (pesava), 
tata (vavana), have now become so familiar to us that we 
inflect them as if they were good Marathi words ; they have 
how come to stay with us. #@a (koleja), aéiz ( markita ), 
oad (thesana), (for tale, stesana), Ht ( kulz)’, ta (tema), 
WRIT ( mastara ) dz, (bita) ta (vaina), ata (varnisa), 
are now known even to coolies. In* words like qe (posta), 


erag ( hapisa ), Rate (tikita), sayrq (stampa), setae (ispr- 


tala), we already see the tendency .to naturalize them by 
making them conform to native phonology; other examples— 
wiz ( vapota), Alar ( motara), asm (istika), or 38% (istaka). 
New words to represent foreign ideas are also formed by 
drawing on the old material. 


We shall now deal with several tendencies observable in 
semantics. It is of course possible to supplement .them. 
Restriction and expansion of meaning :—We often see that 





words originally intended to carry a certain meaning and to 


(1) Eng. coolie is a loan word from H, quli OED. Ed. 
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express a certain idea are either (a) restrained e. g. ats (sa?) 
a religious mendicant, originally meant Jord, att (Seja) 
straw-bed for a horse, originally meant bed generally or (d) 
expanded* e. g. tart ( gosavz ) which originally meant only 
vich in cows, means in modern Marathi lord, aac ( Sahara ) to 
a rustic means only the particular town near his village. One 
can hear farmers and lower caste people saying alent ( caha77 ) 
(stadt) Feet (Sahar? gelto) when only they mean quaqata Vt 
aat (saingamanerasa geld hotd) or (c) transfer their 
meaning to other words. 


Pejorative tendency :—BREAL speaks of the pejorative 
tendency, whereby whatever is disagreeable or repulsive is 
veiled or disguised. We find, for instance, in some of the 
native states people speaking of ajeatztm SATA Ta seat 
= ( badasahke dusmanki tabtyata acchi hai), when what 
they really mean is 41gielal aaigd aA = ( badasahki tabtyata 
bimara hai )—the Emperor is ill. The word am ( Sazeca ) 
«which means only purity or cleanliness, is used to veil the 
disagreeable but all the same everyday bodily necessity. The 
same is the case with SAFqIS Sasa are (amakyala devaajiia 
jhali) or even SAAT ada (amaka nivartala), where the 
Saqarat aiet (devaajna jhali) and fader (nivartala) are 
euphemistic for ai Hat (to mela), he died: qe Raat ( bangadi 
phutali ) would be revolting to an orthodox woman; she would 
say aimdl aleaet (bangadt vadhavali)—bangle increased. 
Polite language’ abounds in such expressions as wqalza Ue 
ae (vavasaheba khali Gle), for the disagreeable qaqatga 
Gieqaea gee (vavasaheba ghodyavarina padale). The 
opposite of this tendency is seen, when words which primarily 
are not polite or desirable, are used in a sense that is far too 
dignified for their appearance. Such is qfasqst Hat ( asadapatti 


means estimate of revenue and expenditure of a state, submitted by the 
Chancellor. Ed. 
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helt) or 2d Het ( hajamata keli), a strong expression for 
remonsirated with. 


Associative disturbance in meaning :—Association, both 
by similarity and by contact is responsible for a good deal 
of change or shifting in meaning. Ydaska, the author of the 
Teen ( Nirukta) appears to be cognisant of this fact when he 
says, while deriving fet (kaksya) as aa aad (kaksaiit 
sevate), samfet wae  waeaa TE TCA AAT 
( ayamapilaro manusyakaksa etasmadeva bahumilasamanya- 
dasvasya), Here, of course, there ig some expansion due to 
association by similarity. Taq. (patram), for instance, is 
first leaf, and then by association, by similarity paper, letter. 
giz ( pada ) is foot, then part. é. g. TABA-We: Gad: sazatiat: 
AMT: Gq eA: ( nirukta-padah padyateh ayamapitarah 
prabhagapadah pasupadaprakrtih ). In 4 aSat Al Ble 
(kaya bajara bharali che), arn (bajira) means the noise 


and confusion associated with a asi ( bajava) or market- 
place. 


As examples of semantic change due to association by 
contact, we might cite Sk. aft ( mast) collirium, then ink ; Sk. 
aia (amra), the tree, then its fruit; Mar. az ( data) dish. 
plate and then meals taken in the dish, in the language of the 
Marathas ; fear ( diva ) first light and then lamp ; niq ( gava } 
first a village, and then the people’ in the village Zaft 
( ujjayini ) for the crowds in the town, in axgafa Mrccha- 
katika) |. eoprararan aka waiger esa Pre arela, (visamabhara 


kranta nauriva paryakulad Ujjayint Gsit) is a good classical 
example. 


Metaphor :—Between this and transferred sense oF 
metaphor there is not much difference. Sometimes the 
metaphors are not felt as such, but often they are too trans- 
parent. a (hata ) hand means mainstay or support also; a 
‘MA SAT ea Bs (to majha ujava hata Ghe). Most of the 
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svords of abuse must belong to this class; meq ( gadhava), 
3a ( baila); rzatat (mhasoba), are some of them. In words 
like asa (sajja) ready, however, the metaphor ceases to be 
felt and the word is taken primarily to mean what it only 
signifies secondarily. The original meaning is with the bow 
strung, SIE TSEC CU ( carvitacarvana ) repetition, =a 
(carhata), a tiresome speech, tia arett (kisa kadhané) to 
find oul subtle distinctions or descend into wearisome detail, 
ApaAa THA Taal Ale (tilamjali gheiina basalathe) waiting 


for an opportunity to ruin ad man, BMageat srer ( hataghai- 


yara ala) was very much irritated, | for a‘ Brahmin when 
a village farmer says to a Brahmin, @at atetac aim ( deva 
mohotara samga) are examples. Here too the idea that this 


is primarily a metaphor is lost sight of. The list of examples 
can be multiplied at will. 


Words which primarily denote only one object come to 
denote also other objects of the class ; or in other words proper 
names become common names. The word father means to 
the child only z¢s father ; but it is later extended to the class 
of persons of that relationship. Thus also aa ( Ganiga), which 
is the name of the Ganges only, is applied to big and probably 
holy rivers like mataet ( Godavari), asnt (Krsna) and arate 
( Kaveri). A woman in Sangli will always say wat AS aa 
(gamgevara gele hote ), when she only means AENAT 
( Kysnevara) etc. A village woman, asked the name of the 
little stream near the village, will always say ( gamga ), 
In Ga amt sat HIS Bel Al (sone nant Gmacejavala kahi 
nani), the word aft (742 ) has an expanded meaning. This 
is the same as the expansion of BREAL, referred to above. 


The contrary of it pg attended to above, 
whereby a word primarily denoting a class etc. simply denotes 
an individual or detail of that class ; e. g. saz (Sahara), town 


above mentioned. afd (sonz) gold is also restricted to mean 
ornaments of gold, 43% (desa), country to mean the part 


™ 
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of a country, even a village to which a man belongs, e. g- 


aye ( vayadesa). 


There is a tendency in some words to lose their indepen- 
dence and become dependant upon some other words to which 
they appear to be tacked on. The copula is a good example. 
It loses its primary sense of existence, being, and becomes 
simply an auxiliary in forming some compound tenses. é. g. 
al atta ae (10 kavita Ghe) and a “fe (to Ghe). This is, 
however, best seen with negation of the last, at 32 Tél ate 
(to tethé nahi Ghe) where az (Zhe) becomes simply an 
unmeaning appendage. 


To this class belong prepositions and conjunctions, and 
personal terminations. They were Originally as good flexibe 
words as nouns and pronouns, but are now merely reduced to 
a secondary importance, in drawing out the case and other 
relationships in a sense. Yaska, the author of the fe 
(Nivukta) had apparently seen this, when he said q Maal STAT 
SUAS: ATEN aatndaedian walter (na nirbaddha 
upasarga arthannirahuh, namakh ydtayostu karmopasamgraha: 
dyotaka bhavanti ). The prep. Gare ( pascat) is an old ablative 
in the same way as afta: ( abhitah) and afta: (paritah) which 
use the case-ending and become simple ay(# (abhi and qt (pari). 
The adverb faatqnaaq ( visese karvuna, particularly ) was 
and has still kept the unmistakable signs of a gerundial phrase 
The Sk. preposition 3 ( uddiéya ), which governs the 
accusative, is nothing else than an absolutive. The conjunction 
4, (yat) was originally a pronoun. Sowas the Marathi 4f 
(23m) originally the pronoun try (kim ). 


Most of the adverbs also belong here. ad: (tatah ) was 
originally abl. of ad (tat), the demonstrative pronoun. 3a: 
(Sanath), “tt: (nicaih) have still preserved their instru- 


mental ending in W: (aih). In gq (sukhai), the adv., one 
clearly sees the acc. of the noun gq (sukha). Beat (helaya), 
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old Marathi &at (hela) (as in wat gar eki hela, Jnanesvari 4 
39: 9, 130 etc.) is an old instrumental. This is more a chance 
of function than of meaning. The same has happened to the 
personal terminations f (mi), f& (si), fA (ti), etc. which really 
were pronouns. 

Sometimes one finds double forms of a word current in 
a language at one and the same time. Originally, of course 
both must have signified the same thing; but later the super= 
fluity of such a thing led to the differentiation in meaning e@ 
Mar. @it (kaja) from Sk. af ( kGrya) through Prakrit = g. 
( kajja); Fa (kajja) the borrowed word and apf ( maak 
which was bodily borrowed from the Sanskrit. A different a) 
tion was sought in this way. at (Raja) came to rica 
ordinary business or object ; asat (kajja) a legal bus; an 
quarrel; #14 (karya) ceremonial. See French chose sere: 
quoted. Sometimes words that signify an idea or if ove 
used to signify a feeling. e.g. Ua, Wat! ( Rama a = 
sar, eat! ( deva, deva!), ag, af! (wa!) a tle 
bapare!) side by side with interjections like a, ayqq ane 
ababa). Even whole phrases sometimes me 
interjections ; fama aA: (viseave namah!), cag we ne 
(Ramaya tasmai namah!) et fat wie! fe am: ! 
Govinda ). ava siva 

These changes make it manifest that they are ent; 
independent of phonetic change. But sometimes Seas 
coincide, as when we have ma, one man and men i cic 
foot.one foot, but feet more than one ; ag (ha?7) pa men ; 
but #2: (havayah) many of them. This change in n person 
is not, however, of such a nature as to justify its bein eo 
side by side with the semantic change above spoken ‘ placed 
the change in the meaning here, is only of de of. For, 
of kind. gree and 

18 SYNTAX :—Syntax is the arrangement of words i 
sentence according to mutual relationship, as detennpmsti 


not 
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their usage. This was recognised as a legitimate part of 
grammar in ancient Greece, Rome and India. But it did not 
come by its own in Comparative Philology until very recently. 
The phonetic and formal side of language was considered 
most important and the sentence with its various vicissitudes 
was Set aside. Historical syntax was unduly neglected in the 
time of Bopp: and with the exception of LANGE’S essay in 
1852, there was no literature on that subject, until WINDISCH 
and DELBRUCK took up the study of comparative syntax in 
their Syntaktische Forschungen (1871-88). It received full 
recognitionin the Vergleichende Grammeatik by BRUGMANN and 
DELBRUCK and forms its fifth volume called Vergleichende 
Syntax (1893). Even now, text books of comparative 
gfammar of the individual languages generally contain only 
two divisions, Lautlehre and Formenlehre or phonology and 
inflection; e. g. Sommer, Hirt, THUMB’s Handbooks of the 
Latin, Greek and Sanskrit languages. 


Consideration of syntax is mainly the consideration of 
‘the different parts of speech, their genesis and function. 
Even very primitive languages must show names for objects 
‘or substantives, for attributes or adjectives and for actions 
‘and states or verbs; whether or not they are distinguished 
as such is a different question. There are certain languages 


. which do not distinguish between them; and it is not at all 


improbable that our languages, too, might not have disting- 
uished them originally. 


Some of the remaining parts of speech, the adverb, the 
‘preposition, the conjunction give us a good insight into 
the gradual formation of syntax ; because they are formed in 
historic times and bear clear marks of their genesis. The 
first and foremost of these is the adverb. Words like faq 
(kim), aleton (daksina) to the right, wat (ena), feat ( diva), 
aid: (Sanaih) slowly, at (kama), aa (tat) therefore, HA 
( kutra ) and 4% ( yatra), say (upaje) and aca ( anvaje ) 
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so as to support, SBy ( helaya@) easily, azat (sahasa), forcibly, 
arm ( sakam ) with, ga { sukham) or gaa (sukhena) happily, 
show that they are cases of nouns, pronouns, or adjectives, 
acc. inst. abl. and loc. The way thesé forms hardened into 
adverbs seems to have been something like this. Originally 
their case function must have been ag alive as that of other 
words. But because «these forms became more closely 
attached to verbs than others, they were attracted by them. 
They then became isolated and thus came to be looked upon 
as adverbs, instead of so many cases of nouns or pronouns or 
adjectives. The Greek otxot ( ofkoj ), wédor ( pédoi ), KaKOS 
(kékos), Latin vechte, primium, Avesta yaa, Qwato, daksina, 
adét (then), Marathi aff ( kadhj ), 2H (halake ), watestt 
(jhatdisi), Tér%s (paltkade) eit (Avast) ave examples of such i 
adverbs. In Marathi today we can form adverbs from nouns by — 
adding the # (#2) of the instrumental. Wsaa seat (mothyane 
oradalt), FzayrK West ( jhatakyané gela) etc. ‘If a word’ says 
BREAL, ‘ceases in the smallest degree to be perfectly clear in 
its conception, if, above all, any appearance of irregularity be in 
the least degree visible, it is classified apart.’ Such has actually 
been the case with our adverb and some other parts of speech. 


From the fact that the Indogermanic languages show 
no agreement in the choice of the inflection which was 
isolated as an adverb, BREAL concludes that the adverbs are 
of arecent date, although the idea of such a modification of 
the adverb must have been existing in human intelligence long 
before. Another part of speech, the preposition, also has to 
tell the same story. The prepositions are Original adverbs as. 
aga (hkrie), at (rte), ware ( pascat), Bat ( satra). apd 
( sardham ), a (samam), Marathi gst (past), a2 (kade) 
show. WHITNey’s' words on_ this point are appropriate: 
“There is no proper class of Prepositions, no body of words 
having for their prevailing office government of nouns. But 

1. Sanskrit Grammar p. 414, 
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many of the adverbial words indicated above are used with 
nouns in a way, which approximates them to the more fully 
developed prepositions of other language.’ BREAL! goes 
further still when he says “the preposition is even more 
modern than the adverb. At the time that our languages 
separated, there was not one single genuine preposition.” If 
so, how did prepositions arise at all ?. To this BREAL” has a 
carefully considered answer. “It is well known that at first 
every substantive marked the relations of dependence, of 
interiority, of instrument, etc. by modifying its formal syllables. , 
But this method of expression was at once complicated and 
insufficient. It was complicated, because substantives, not | 
being all constructed alike, appeared under different forms inv 
one and the same case ( gen. domini, rosac Grboris). It was. 
insufficient, because the cases of the declension were too few 
in number to express all the relations that the mind was 
capable of conceiving. This was the reason why adverbs 
were placed by the side of these cases to define them. But 
the habit of placing the same adverb by the side of the same 
case could not fail in the long run to produce upon the mind 
of men an effect of which we shall presently give other 
examples : between the inflection and the particle of place or 
time they supposed the existence of some special connection, 
some relation of cause to effect. Instead of considering the 
adverb as a mere determinant of the case, popular intelligence 
| Saw in it the actual cause of the case; a well-known paralogism 
| that philosophy designates by the formula ‘ cum hoc, ergo 
| propier hoc.’ But when a paralogism is universal, it is 
undoubtedly not far from giving the impression of a truth. In 
the matter of language, tnat which the people believes itself to 
feel, passes into the condition of reality. Adverbs of place 
and time like amo, wept, ént, apds, werd, mdpa, (apd, peri, 








A 





1. Semantics p. 183. 
2. Of.Cit. pp. 17 and 183. 
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épi, prés, metd padra) from having been the accompaniment 
of the genitive, dative or accusative became the cause of these 
cases ; from having been adverbs they became prepositions. 
The minds of men endowed them with a transitive force’. 


Conjunction :—The fact that while the Latin and Greek, 
. languages show a number of conjunctions as such, in Sanskrit | 
the conjunction as a class should be wanting is a significant 
fact and shows that perhaps many of them are not Indo- 
European. Whereas the other languages combine clauses by 
means of these, the Sk. language’ generally satisfies itself with 
composition of words, with gerunds and with gq (iz), with 
abstract nouns in case-forms. 


at (yat), at (tat), ate (yadi), afé (tarhi) the most 
common conjunctions in Sancleiit, are pronominal (relative etc. -) 
bases. So are Latin wt, me, quominus, quin and the Gr. ws 
(ds). These were all of them once full fledged words having 
their own declension and signification. But the latter was 
lost and the pronoun came to be looked upon as a conjunction. 
Among the few examples of conjunctions being derived from 
substantives is are ( kar ana ), qa dit Fat SIS Alal, AKT at 
saat etal (mala tethe yeta ale nahi karana m? gumtalo hoto ) 
where Ico (karaia) a noun is evidently used as a conjunction. 





Thus three parts of speech—the adverb, the preposition 
and the conjunction—prove themselves to be new formations. 
from existing old material. The process of their formation 
was a slow one. It belongs to historical times. Applying 
the results gained by observations upon existing facts, it 
is not improbable that even the substantive, adjective and 
verb did not originally exist, but were the result of a slow 
process of growth. Time must have been when primitive 
savage men cculd denote only objects and states, From 
them; must have developed the substantive and adjective,. 


— 





—--— 





—_————$—$__——— 





1 WHITNEY, Sanskrit Grammar p. 416. 
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verb etc, But even before the substantive, the pronoun 
perhaps existed. dt3wyt ( didomi), zat ( dadami)— I give, 
contained the idea of the subject in the termination f (727) and 
the want of a different subject was never felt. Again to a savage, 
himself, 7. e. I, his ego is the most important person; all else 
are others. Amongst these others there are some closer to 
him, whom he calls you; the rest are they. It is the pronoun 
therefore that must have been the word to be the earliest 
distinguished from others. “It is more primitive, more 
instinctive, and more easily explained by gesture” etc. than 
Substantive which it must have preceded. 





Speaking of pronouns, the genesis of the relative pronoun 
is worth considering. It is also an example of syntactical 
conversion. In the case of the adverb, the preposition and the 
Conjunction, conversion took place from one class to another, 
here it takes place within the same class. BREAL points out 
the conversion thus: a certain pronoun, in no way distinguished 
from others externally, acquires by the use to which it is put, 
a force of union which allows it to weld together two 
propositions. This is expressed in grammatical language as 
follows: from demonstrative it becomes relative. This 
explains how the demonstrative ihat could have become the 
relative that, Here again it must be remembered that the 
idea of the relative must have been there before the Indo- 
Germanic people separated. There was some way of expressing 
the relative ideae. g. the Sanskrit addage afeaet qs TA 


( buddhiryasya bala tasya ) or agate qd faq ( yaddadast 
tatte vittam ), 


The same is the case with the article, which exists only 
in some Indo-German languages, not in all. It is the old 
demonstrative pronoun. The English the, German dev, Gr. 
(relative ) ds (0s), French Je are all original demonstratives, 
however, with a certain change in meaning; they have lost 
their independence and become a syntactical instrument. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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The so-called copula, Eng. to be, Ger. sein, Fr. etre, 
Marathi east (@sané@) shows the same history behind it. It was 
originally an independent finite verb and generally singified 
existence. But it was brought to the help of other verbs 
and has almost become an auxiliary, excepting when it is. 
used independently. In sentences like he is dead, Ger. er ist 
tot, Tt Hat ale (to mela Ghe), it is simply a syntactical 
itnstrument and nothing else. When we say af He ale,’ 
at are (fo mela nahi, to Ghe) we use the word both asa 
copula and as a finite verb. Other auxiliaries also share the 
same fate; e. g. Eng. have, he has lost all he had, is as good: 
an example of this fact as the above Marathi sentence. 

Coming to verbs, we find distinction made between, 
neuter and transitive verbs. Neuter verbs are those which 
acquire no object to complete their sense. They are self-| 
sufficient and thus have a claim to precedence. The transitive | 
sense must have been a later process because mutual under- | 
standing in the old primitive state required words to possess 
their full signification. Some of the neuter verbs were 
frequently associated with words which dertemined them 
or pointed their action towards a particular object. When 
the mind got accustomed to this phenomenon, it required such 
words (completions) of most verbs. Thus @ weld (sa 
gacchati) conveys a complete sense; but it was often associated 
with words like mA ( gramam ), Wer. (grham), By a 
transfer of ideas!, analogous examples of which are found 
outside philology, our intelligence believed that it felt in the 
very words themselves that which is the mere result of our 
habit or thought. From that moment arose verbs that 
demanded a complement. This led to a twofold result; the 
meaning of the verbs was modified; and the significative 
value of case terminations was restricted. The root 7% (7 ) 
thus means fo go simply. But with objects it slightly changes 


en ee ee TOS 
1 BREAL, Semantics p. 190 
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its meaning: Sk. q arna=aA ( sa maranamrecchati ) he meets 
death. The same is the case with qq (pel) to fall; até 
Gaid ( xarakam patati) means goes to hell. 

Sk. af (adhi ) originally an adverb, became prepositional 
and governed an object, Later it was joined to roots and 
transferred its object to the root. Sk. st afaaeae (artharir 
adhigacchati) he gets wealth was originally like afa art n=aia 
( adhi artham gacchati ) goes towards etc. The prepositional! 
adverb has kept its independence in Vedic language. The root 
Al (y@) means to go. Followed by the acc. it means fo pray: 
ara Ay ATA T-zATe: ( tattva yami brahmana vandamanah ), 
BREAL has quoted interesting examples from Latin and Greek. 
The German word abtreten-to retire is a neuter verb, becoming 
fransitive taking the dative of the person in a sentence like 
“jemandem etwas abtreten’. Lastly we shall turn to the 
noun, especially its syntax of cases. All the Indo-European 
languages had the seven cases. In some, however, even in the 
olden times same cases were fused together as the dative and 
instrumental, the ablative and locative in the Greek and Latin 
languages. The function of the instr. and the loc. has been 
taken over by the dative in Greek and by the ablative in Latin. 
In Greek the instr. and abl. have totally disappeard and locative, 
dative have almost fused together. Really speaking the 
difference in the functions of these cases was not very great 
and in their very genesis lay the germ of their decay. In 
some cases, similarity of form was the root of all confusion ; 
é. g. instr. plur. of the stems in Greek, o1s (ois), was confused | 
with the ending of the loc, ors—(t) (ois—()), in words like 
OLKOLS, OtKoLax ( otfkois, oikoist ). 

Causes of fusion of cases.—The first cause is syntactic, 
as one Case extends the area of its usage at the expense of 
another é. g. Gr. dative and Lat. ablative. The second is 


1 Rv,1 24,11. ~ 
2 Hirt, Handbuch p. 306. 
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phonetic, e. g. the inst. and loc. in Greek. A third cause is 
the comparative frequency or want of it. The dual and many 
of the plurals are less needed than the singulars and are 
therefore disappearing; they have mostly disappeared in the 
western group. The dual had disappeared even in the old 
languages except in Sanskrit and plurals of many cases had 
the same forme. g. WAey: (vGmebhyah) for dative and 
ablative plural ; Tara ( 7@mabhyam ) for instr. dat. and abl. 
dual., aaa: (v@mayoh ) for gen. and loc. dual; wat (7amaz) 
nom. acc. and voc. dual. 


But there are really many more syntactical relationships 
than could be well distinguished by the cases. The instru- 
mental itself shows in Greek and in other languages double 
endings, and has led scholars to believe that they represented 
originally two distinct cases. Hirt! calls it Casus Indefinitus. 
Languages like the Finnish and Turkish have a vast number 
of cases and can therefore express greater definiteness of 
relation than the Indo-German languages could do. Again 
the relations that were expressed were felt to be less definite 
than required and hence the aid of adverbs was profusely 
taken. This tendency is seen even in the oldest of the Indo- 
German languages. It grew as time went on, as it was found 
very convenient ; until we see to-day languages which have 
already given over most of the cases, and have made adverbs 
or rather prepositions current coin. From synthesis they have 
passed to analysis. The English language is the best example 
of this. The one form me, with proper preposition, is made 
to serve for all cases: ‘by me, to me, for me, in or at me, of 
me.’ Even the acc. me was thought inadequate to express 
the relationship of the indirect object and the preposition 70 
was prefixed to it; v. g. he gave mea book, but, he gave a 


book to ime. The French language compares favourably 
a i eRe Ny 
lop cit, 305. 
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with the English in this respect. The rigid inflexibility of the 
cases is there less felt and a variety of relationships is 
expressed with greater ease. The German has preserved four 
cases in the article and in some declensions. But a different 
picture is presented by the modern dialects of India. They 
are not, as was Naturally to be expected, getting so 
pronouncedly analytic, as the English and the French languages 
have been. They have on the contrary, invented newer 
inflections. The former, like the Japanese and Chinese, 
caught hold of the order of words or a fixed position as the 
best mode of €xpressing syntactical relation. Thus ‘RAMA 
defeated RAVANA’ will yield the desired sense only in this 
order. If it is reversed, it gives quite the opposite sense. In 
Marathi, for instance, UH Wane ara (Rama Ravanala 
marato ) could also be expressed as Uamel WA Ad! (Ravaxala 
{ detriment to the sense. Thus the 
apparently gone a different way. Here 
the tendency js Not towards wholesale analysis; but rather 
towards a more or legs halting synthesis. Thus to the old Sk. 
cases were added Prepositions, just like those in Greek and 
Latin, but they were so welded together that they soon were 
looked upon as new inflections. Guj. aaat (ga@mama) or 
Hindi at44 (gévamai) is from Sk. orq-qearr (grama-madiyal) 
through qq-azaT (gama-majjha), aa (majjhi) ake or Ale 
(mahi or mahi ), af (mahi), az (mai), at (ma) etc. 
To-day at (ma), # (mai) are looked upon as locative case- 
endings. The same is the story of atata ( gavata) which 
originally. is af + sit ( géva + ita) from sa: (antak), 
the adverbial post-position. But no one now thinks that it is 
an adverb—it has now become a regular inflectional ending. 
The at ( 7) of the dative goes back upon ait ( /@gz) in 
what may be called mid—Marathi, which again is traceable to 


Sete ( lagauni }, evidently a verbal f orm, seen on the Nagaon 
inscription of A. D. 1367. 


wlift (lagi) too. Cf. Maith.& (Jai). 


Indian languages have 


@t (14) goes back upon aI (147 ),. 
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PART II 
——:0: —— 
FAMILIES OF LANGUAGES 


In the first part of the book, we dealt with the general 
principles of our science. We looked at language from both. 
aspects, the formal and the material. While dealing with the 
formal side of language, we observed how language was 
formed, howit grew, what were the laws that governed its. 
growth, what were phonetic laws, what were the principles 
that apparently counteracted them and other cognate points. 
In dealing with the material and content of language, we took 
notice of the two branches of semantics or the science of 
meaning of words, and syntactics, if it may be so called, or the 
science of the mutual relations of words in a sentence. 


20. LANGUAGE GROUPS:—We shall now speak of the 
division of languages based upon the difference in morphology 
or word formation, before going to the history and description 
of the Indo Germanic languages proper. This morphological 
classification is to be distinguished from the genealogical clas- 
sification of languages.’ Here four classes are put forward:— 


(1) The agglutinative languages. The name comes. 
from Latin gluten, lime, glutinare, to glue with lime. The 
forms of words are made up by suffixes and the two appear to. 
be glued together to some extent. However, the stem and 
suffix always keep their individuality and are felt as individual 
parts within the word-form. If thereis some phonetic change, 
while the suffix is added, itis not,as in the Indo-Germanic 
languages, a necessary condition. The suffixes could thus be- 
consciously separated from the stem and may be looked upom. 
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as independent words. The one advantage of this is, that the 
singular and plural then need not have separate terminations ; 


the change of the suffix between stem and termination is 
‘sufficient for that purpose. 


The Turkish language is an example of agglutination and 
the instance oft quoted! is that of ev, house :— 


Sing. Plural. 
Nom. ev év-ler 
Acc. CU-1 ev-ler-i 
Dat. ev-e ev-ler-e 
Abl. év-den ev-ler-den 
Gen. CU-1n ev-ler-in 
Loc. éu-de ev-ler-de 


‘The inserted syllable is either e or a, (e.g. in ler or de) 
according as the syllable of the Stem is e ora. Thus then, 
there isa kind of vowel harmony, There is a variety of case- 
relations unknown to the Indo-Germanic languages. The pro- 
cess of adding or removing syllables at will, adds a power to 
the agglutinative languages. Besides the example quoted 
-above, we have, for instance, this other one :—el hand, ‘el-im my 
hand, el-im-de in my hand, el-im-de-ki being in my hand. 


Besides the Turkish, the Hungarian & Finnish languages 
belong to this group. 


(2) The agglutinative-inflectional languages have both 
‘suffixes and inflection like the Indo-Germanic languages, for 
the formation of words, The difference of this class from the 
former one is that here the stems must have inflection before 
‘the suffixes and the similarity is the addition of the suffixes. 
The Semitic languages show vowel-change in the root. Words 
are formed in such change by varying in a particular way the 
en en ee ee a a 


1, PORZEZINSKI, Einleitung, p. 135. GiLEs, Manual of Comparative 
Philology, p. 41. 
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vowels attached to the consonants, partly by prefixes and 
partly by suffixes; e. g. root sgd gives masgid. The root 
slin, gives selima, salam, islam, muslim, selim, and suleyman. 
The Tibetan language is also an example of Agglutinative 
language. 


(3) The third class is formed by languages that do not 
have complete word-forms. They are the so-called voot or zso- 
lating languages. The Chinese language is an example. 
Here it is the position of the word in a sentence that deter- 
mines its character. Thus a word is a verb, noun, or adjec- 
tive, not because it has the distinguishing characteristics of 
these, but because it occupies a peculiar position in the sen- 
tence. The position and the tone determine the meaning of 
the word in a sentence which is a string of words. Old Chinese 
and Burmese are Isolating languages. These are called root 
languages, because what are roots in other languages, are in 
them complete and independent words. They may be 
simple or compound. Another name for these is isolating 
languages. 


(4) The inflectional languages:—e, g. the Indo- 
Germanic and the Dravidian groups. These are dis- 
tinguished from the others by their pronouncedly inflectional 
character. From the Turkish they are distinguished by the 
absence of the inserted syllable which serves for inflection: 
by a lesser number of cases, ( and we have seen, there is a 
tendency to lessen these still more, e. g. English, French, etc. ) 
by possessing compound words which the agglutinative langu- 
ages do not possess, by the demarcation of the various parts of 
speech, whereas in the lowest form of the Hungarian, for 
example, there is little difference between noun and verb. 
In the latter language the ending part for the first person 
is the suffix used in the noun to express my ; hal-unk' means 





1. GILES, Manual of Comparative Philology, p. 42. 
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our fish and var-unk we sow. Cf. ur-am} my master, 27-22 
our master. In the Turkish language the verb is mostly 
formed of a participle with personal pronouns appended to 


the lst and 2nd person; for the 3rd person the mere participle 
is used, 


(6) DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PURELY INFLECTIONAL AND 
AGGLUTINATIVE-INFLEXIONAL LANGUAGES:—The distinguishing 
characteristics between the Indo-Germanic and the Semitic 
families, to which latter belong the Assyrian, Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and the languages of the Arabic family are (1) the vowel 
gradation of roots and stems in the Indo-Germanic ; (2) the 
peculiar form of the Semitic roots. These latter, with very 
few exceptions, possess three consonants. The vowel-change 
within the root is of a different character from that in the 
Indo-Germanic; e. g. the roots sjd and sim. The verb alone 
is highly inflected in the Semitic languages and consists of 


noun and adjective forms, combined with fragments of per- 
sonal pronouns, prefixed or affixed, 


The question, whether the Semitic and Indo-Germanic 
languages are related to one another, is as old as 1828, when 
KLAPROTH raised it. Since then it has been the subject of 
marly essays and monographs but no definite conclusion 
could be drawn. In the case of the isolating and merely 
agglutinative languages, such questions could not arise, as 


— 


aa arene ee 


I, CALDWELL, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 
p. 307, 
_ The famous Danish philologist, Otto JEsPERSEN gives the following 
instance from a Chinaman’s description of a three-masted screw steamer 
with two funnels: « Thlee piece bamboo, two piece puf-puff, walk-along 
inside, nO can see”. There is a movement to day towards flexionless 
languages, with freely combinable elements, and Dr. CHATTERJI has 
given a lucid explanation of this phenomenon in Modern Hindustani, 
which he styles Bazaar Hindustani. See his masterly treatise, . Indo- 


Aryan and Hindi (1942). English resembles Chinese in its movement 
towards fiectionless freedom. Ed, 
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they showed nothing like a kind of inflection. But the Semitic 
languages possess a kind of inflection and hence the neces- 
sity of the question. But in other things like phonology, 
morphology and syntax, which are the backbone of a langu-: 
age, they show such a wide divergence, that it is not possible 
to say from them alone, that the Indo-Germanic and Semitic 
languages are interrelated. Scholars like MOLLER have very 
recently (1907) tried to reconstruct the parent Semitic langu- 
age, and they seem to compare this with the so-called parent 
Indo-Germanic language. But a comparison between such 
hypothesized languages, for which there is no historical proof 
that they ever existed, or if at all, in the particular form in 
which they are reconstructed, defeats its own end. 


‘There appears however to be aclose resemblance and 
therefore a relationship between the Semitic and the 
Hamitic languages. These latter comprise the Egyptian 
and the Koptic (now dead) languages. Certain other 
North-African languages—the Berber language and the 
languages of Abyssinia—are believed to belong to this 
group. 

Some scholars contend that the Semitic and_ the 
Chinese are related with each other. This whole question 
of language-relationship is as difficult as it jis vast. 
Considered in an abstract way, the question may perhaps 
be generally accepted. Although such a connection between 
the languages of the different groups, and languages within 
one group, like the Indo-Germanic and the Dravidian which 
also are highly inflectional, cannot as yet be historically 
proved, yet there is perhaps nothing unnatural if we accept 
the possibility of such a connection. Men and their language 
have a long history behind them, and if at all the Indo-German 
and the Chinaman, to take extreme cases, were once living 
together, and what is more pertinent, speaking the same or 
closely allied languages, the separation took place in such a 
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hoary past and took such divergent ways, that all traces of a 
possible companionship were totally obliterated. Asa matter 
of fact, the day is not yet come when one could brush aside 
the question as settled one way or the other > for, so much Is 
yet to be done for other groups of languages, the Semitic 
itself for instance. Until all the chief languages of the world 
are studied as closely as are the Indo-Germanic languages, 
no one has the right to say that the question is closed either 
one way or the other. 

21. SOME DRAVIDIAN TABLES:—Among the greatly 
inflectional and partly yet agglutinative languages, the 
Dravidian languages—Telugu, Tamil, Malayalam, [Kanarese 
etc.—take a high rank by their developed form, which 
compares favourably with that of the Indo-Germanic. These 
have very great affinities with the Scythian or Turanian group ; 
some scholars hold that they actually belong to it. 

The two following tables clearly show their character. 


Sing. Telugu, Tamil. Malayalam. Kanarese. 
N. gurram-a tree maram mara maram 
A. gurramunu ‘sien maraltine | maramam 
gurram maratla gnaranam 
D. gurramunaku marattirku maraltinni marake 
marakke 
G. gurramu | aera ) maratlindre } maraa 
. Eurramuyokka )marattina  § marattinnde marada 
lu. 
N. gurramulu — ) marangal marannal maragal 
gurralu j _ 
A. gurramulanu }) Mar aygalei maranvale maragal 
gurralanu ; 
G. marangalinadu)marannalude  maragala 
mara, galnia 
II — 
S45) & ye a" f 1, nG 
enu,e,né I, yan, nan nan ig mk sue 
CMU, MeEMU We, yam, nam Lents nammal, } aM; Vy 
; as ndngal . nangal iy fait te 
nivu, nt zvu thou, nt, nity ne nin, oie 
ners “~~ 6 Ae e 
miru, tru you, niy, nivir Naat al me 
ningal ni nial 
na, nan my, en en, in sd nan 
nz, Hin thy. nin, NUN, un nin a1 
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22. THE INDO-GERMANIC FAMILY :—The Indo-Germanic 
family includes several groups of languages. They are (1) the 
*Aryan, which comprises the ancient Sanskrit and the Avestan. 
languages, (2) the Armenian, (3) The Greek, including Ionic, 
Attic, Doric and other important dialects, (4) the Albanian, 
(5) the Italian group, consisting of Latin, Oskan, and Umbrian 
dialects, (6) the Celtic, composed of Britannic and Gaelic (Irish 
and Scottish)» (7) the Germanic branch including Gothic; the 
Norse, (Icelandic, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish), the West 
Germanic (Anglo-saxon, Frisian, Low German, Low Frankish), 
(8) Balto-slavonic or Lithu-Slavonic, composed of old Prussian, 
Lithuanian, Lettic and the Russian, Bulgarian, Czech, Slova- 
kian etc. 

The eight groups, together with the recently discovered 
Tokharian, go to form the great family called the Indo- 
Germanic. That they are called Indo-Germanic is perhaps only 
an accident. In the early days of the science of philology, the 
Celtic group was not yet recognised as belonging to the Indo- 
Germanic family. A name had to be given to the family, 
Which would include all the acknowledged languages, and it . 
was found in the combination of the most easterly and the 





* Hittite, as has now been proved by German Scholars, belongs to: 
the Indo-European family of Languages. The tendency to-day is to 
regard Hittite as a sister language to primitive Indo-European. Scholars 
have indicated the relationship thus:— 


saad waa 


| | 
Pre-Hittite Pre-Indo European 
Hittite Indo-European 


| | | 
Indo-Aryan or Greek Latin, etc. 


| 
Vedic & Avestan 
See Appendix I: ( Table, from Dr, S. K. C.} 
Ed. 








‘Same as in other reco 


‘some of the most comm 
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(till then) most westerly languages belonging to that family. 
It was Indo-Germanic. But the name became inadequate on 
the discovery of the Celtic. Some scholars proposed to call 
the family Indo-Celtic but it was not generally accepted. The 
other name Indo-European perhaps became more popular, and 


‘scholars, excepting Germans, used it freely. The Germans 


however stuck to the old Name, perhaps out of patriotism, but 
more out of habit. Japhetic, the old Biblical name, was 
‘easily discarded. Indo-Aryan is an ambiguous name; it more 
usually designates the Sanskrit-Avesta group. 


The comparison of the several branches with one 
another has made the task of ascertaining, whether any given 
language is Indo-Germanic or not, very much easier than at 
first. We have to note the following four points carefully, 
before giving our opinion that a particular idiom is Indo- 
‘Germanic. They'are:—(1) That the roots or bases of a 
language are to a great extent the same as those which 
appear in other Indo-Germanic languages z.e. it hasa similar 
phonology; (2) That the way in which nouns, verbs and other 
parts of speech are formed from these roots is essentially the 
gnised Indo-Germanic idioms; (3) That 
€ inflectional and conjugational changes 
in order to express relationship within the sentence, 
same nature as in other Indo-Germanic languages. 
If a language shows the Same pronouns and numerals, and 
on words, e.g. those of family relation- 
it is sure to be Indo-Germanic ; because these are the 
words that are most essential in the language and will not be 


the morphology or th 
of words, 
are of the 


(4) 


ship etc. 


‘SiVen up in favour of others belonging to a strange idiom. Of 


these, morphological resemblances are most important’ and 


telling. Compare the following tables? :— 


1. MEILLET-Printz, Verg. Gr. 1, 15. 


2. Otherwise Giles, Manual of Comparative Philology p. 13. 
3. BRUGMANN Kurze Grammatik pp. 406. and 412. 
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For one some two or three stems are current, some only 
common to some of the Indo-Germanic languages. Lat. has 
unus, Goth. ains, Sl. ino, Gr. otvy (ina peculiar sense): Av. 
aeva, Gr. o.-(F) os ot-(F)-os alone, Sk. wm (eka) ; (ov'vy) Gr. ets 
(eis) from otos, ceps, (sems) Sk. a-ha Gr. Yna€, (apaz), Lat. 
semel is the third stem. 


Compare with these, for example, the numerals of the 
Dravidian group:— 
IV. Dravidian Table of Numerals. 


Eng. Telugu. Tamil. Malayalam. Kanarese. 
one okati?\ = ondru onnte ond 
ondu j 
two vendu trandu vendu éradu 
three midu MUNTU miunna MUU 
four nalugu nalu, nangu nal,nangu nalky 
five eidu éindu anju éidu 
ten padi patiu patlu pattu 
hun- ; nuru nim nur niiru 
dred 


As another instance, the following from the Khassi 


language, an agglutinative one like the Turkish language 
would be interesting. 


(1) Pronouns. 


nga =I, ianga=me, jong nga=my, mine ngi=we 
me thou 7a@me=thee jong me =thine phi =you 
ame (f) pha(f) pha (f) pha 
“wu, Ra=he u =him jong u=his maki = they 
‘ iaka’=her uka =her 


(2) Numerals. 
shi or wei, ar, lai, saw, san, hinriw, hinnew, phra, 
khyndai, shi-phew= one to ten; khadwei, eleven. 
ee 
‘ 1. CALDWELL, Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages 
p. 358. 
_ 2. Maratha readers will recognise in these numerals (q#z vakata, 
renda, HS munda ) etc. of their favourite game of #iz] iti-dandu). 
Although the Marathi has its own numerals, it For ee ie others 
along with the game, faithfully reserving them for that play only. 


3. ROBERTS, Khassi Grammar pp. 31 and 38, 
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23. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL GROUPS:— 
The chief characteristics of these languages or groups of 
languages might be noted here. 


1. Some of the characteristics of the Aryan group: the 
merging of the simple vowels &, 6, 4, ing (a) e.g. xt (bhGrami) 
for Gr. séow ( phéro), Lat. fero, Goth. Salen, Old Irish bevim, 
Sl. beva ; Sk. ff (dvi), for Gr. ots (ois), Lat. ovis, Goth. awepi, 
(where a denotes group or herd), Lith. aves, Ir. of : Sk. aaa 
djali), for Gr. 4yw (ago), Lat. ago, Old Iv. agat, etc.. (2) 
change of Indog. 2, into 7, Sk. ftw: (pitérah), Gr. xatho (palér), 
Lat. pater, Goth. fadar, Old Ir. athir. (3) Change of'the original 
s into s, after 7, #, liquids, s and k: fs (tisthati), Av. 
histaiti, Gr. votnper, (histemi) etc., (4) gen. pl. in ay (nam) of 
vowel stems. 

2. The Armenian language is known to us only from 
the 5th century A.D. (1) Loss of i and x in syllables except 
at the end of a word, kinoy from hinoy, Sk. Ga: (sénah). (2) 
Change of Indo-German 2, , into az and am. (3) Change of 
original mediae in tenues, tasz, Sk. ¢3q (ddéa). 


3. The Greek language is known to us chiefly through 
Homer and some old inscriptions. (1) Change of +, J, into 
ap, Pa, HA, Aa, (ar, va, Al, la). (2) Change of j, into dj. Skr. 
qiA (yg gam), Gr. byov (zgon). (3) Dropping of s between 
sonants yevecs (géneos) Sk. Aaa: (jénasah). (4) Perfect in R, 
do whic (ésteka), Sk. aeat (tasthau). (5) Aorist in @ny (then), 
e360ny (eddthen). 

4, The Italian languages:—known to us since 300 B.C. 
(1) Original 7, 1», become en, em. (2) +r, 1, become or, ol. 
(3) f, b, %, from original bh, dh, gh,; e.g. fero, Sk. wae 
(bhdrami). (4) 2 (later rv) from s between vowels; ezum (now 
ero), Sk. Hag (asat). 

9. The Germanic languages:—the oldest branch of 
which viz., the Gothic language, is known to us since the 
4th century A. D., mainly on account of the translation of 
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* the Bible by Bishop Ulfila. (1) 2, m, r, [, become un, wm, 
ur, ul; e.g. H. Ger. kumft, Sk. a: (gdtih): (where at (a) re- 
presents the sonant m. (2) The great sound-shifting, in acc- 


ordance with what is called Grimm’s Law ; for examples see 
supra. 


6. The Balto-Slavonic group is known to us not earlier 
than the 9th century, when a translation, of the Bible was made 
in one of the dialects of the group. (1) #2, ¥ become 7”, zr in 
one of the important branches. (2) Simplification of double 


consonants between vowels. (3) Some peculiarities of 
inflection. 


7. The Keltic language, which once spread itself over 
the whole of western Europe and the British Isles now lives 
only in small tracts of land like Ireland, Scotland ( where it is 


making room for English) and the Isle of Man. It shows z 
for indg. @, vi, li, for r,t, etc. 


8. The Albanian language known only since the 
seventeenth century from scraps of inscriptions, has so changed 
its character by borrowings from Romance, Slavonic and 
Turkish languages, that it has almost lost its individuality. 


9. The Tokharian) language is only recently known 
to us through the Turphan expedition of German Scholars, 
during 1902-3 and 1904-5. A people of that name are known 
to us through the Greeks, who called them Toxaoor (Tocharoi). 
They were a section of the Indo-Scythians; they are also known 


ne 


* Date: middle of the 4th century B.C. The Germanic is sometimes 
called Primitive Teutonic from which the Scandinavian or Norse and 
Anglo Frisisian or maritime Teutonic are presumed to be descended. 
A passage in Gunnlaugs Saga, ein var tunga i Englandi ok Noregi, ‘the 
same tongue in England as in Norway’ points to the affinity between 
the Scandinavian and the old English languages, Ed. 

1, The Tokharian language, was discovered in the first decade of the 
20th century. It belonged to Turkistan in Asia. Some of its words 
have a hard &: ku=dog; while Indo-Germanic languages of the Eastern 
group show a palatal sibilant in that place: Sk. sq ( $van). Ed. 
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to the Mahabharata as gant: ( Tukharah) and are mentioned 
together with aan: ( Khasah). What is more important is that 
their language shows affinities with the cezitum group; é. g. 
handh=Lat. centum hundred ; sak for dek =Lat. decem ten. 
24. INTER-RELATIONS AMONGST THE GROUPS :—These 
eight groups, besides having a general affinity with one 
another, show a near relationship with one or several amongst 
themselves. First and foremost is the broad distinction that 
divides all the groups into two broader ones. ‘This is based 
upon a sound-law that is the most celebrated of all such laws 
for its broadness. It is that certain throat-sounds, called by 
scholars the palaials in the original Indo-Germanic language, 
were changed into sibilants in several of the groups, while they 
retained their explosive character in the remaining groups. 
This could be easily seen from the word for 100 in the 
various groups. In Sk. aqq (Satém), in Avesta satem, in 
Lith. szimias; but in Lat. centum, (pronounce kentum), 
Gr. €xatov (hekaton), in Celt. cet, (from kent), in Germ. 
hund. (Goth. from Indo-Germanic. kent, by the first sound- 
shifting ) in Tokh, kandh ; or the word for 8 in the different 
languages; SR. ast teste Lit. asztun, Lat. octo, Gr. 6x7, 
(dkto), Old Ir. ochtu, Goth. ahtau- oar such a word as Sk. 
syd: (Srutdh), Old Sl. slovo (word), Gr. «Autés, (Rlutds) 
Lat. inclutus, Old Ir. cloth, Goth. hliuma;o.8. hlud: or Sk- 
att (agra), Arm. aseln (needle), Lith. asztrus, Gr. d«pos, 
(akros), Lat. ains, Old. H. Germ. ahiv; or the word for ten, 
Sk. €31 (dda), Arm. tasn, Gr. Sera, zbo’. Lat. decem, Old Ir. 
dech; or Sk. 44 (Svan),, Lith. sunis, Gr, kvovos (kunas), Lat. 
canis ; compare also the word for twenty, Sk. ai (virnsaiz), 
Gr. ctxoct, (eikosi), Lat. viginti, Tokh. uiki; or Sk. fax (vi3) 
Av. vis, Gr. (F)-oicos, (F)-oikos) Lat. vicus. , 
Thus we see that the Indo-Aryan, the Armenian, th 
Albanian and the Litho-slavonic languages show a sibilant, 
1. GRIERSON, the Pahari language, Ind. Ant. 13. 146 
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where the Greek, Latin, Germanic, Celtic languages have a 
palatal sound (what is in Indian grammar called a guttural). 
To these must be added the recently discovered Tokharian 
language. These groups are called the satem group and the 
cenium group respectively; the Avesta on the one hand and the 
Latin on the other are regarded as representatives of the two 
groups. In the treatment of the labiovelar also the two just 
named groups of languages differ. In the Place of the labio- 
velars, the so-called satem languages substitute simple gutturals: 
é.g. TObev ( pothen) (x for gu according to a special Gr. 
phonetic law). Lat. quo, quis, Goth. hwas (Eng. what for hwat), 
but Sk. 4,faq (a for + (ka) (cit) (ca for ka) according to the Sk. 
Palatal law), Alb. ke when, Lith. kas; Gr. ézowat, (epomai) 
Lat. sequor, Old Ir. sechen, but Sk. aaa ( sacate), Lith. seku. 
One would almost be tempted to translate the distinction to the 
geographical sphere and Say, that the Eastern group shows a 
S$ or s, k or ¢ where the Western group shows a k or kwa; but 
the newly discovered Tokharian language, which, although 
found in the East, belongs phonetically to the Western group, 
comes in ourway. 100 in that language is expressed by the 
word kandh. Another grouping, not so evenly distributed, is 
caused by the falling together of the simple vowels e, 0, a into 
@ in the Indo-Aryan group, which therefore is to be distinguish- 
ed from the remaining Indo-Germanic languages. 


But the law or laws on which'the distinction is based are 
at any rate broader. We cannot, for instance, put forward a 
different grouping, say like Sanskrit, Avesta, Gothic on the 
one side and the Armenian, Albanian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, 
Lithuanian and Slavonic on the other, simply because the 
treatment of the old Indo-Germanic 0 is common to the three 
first named languages; e. g. Sk. stra: (jémbhah), Gr. ydu.dos, 
(j6mphos), O. H. Ger. chamb: Sk. aa (tat), Gr. to, (to), Lat. stud, 
Goth. Gata ; Sk. Hefea (bhdvanti), Gr. (Doric) depov tt (phéronti) 
Lat ferunt, Goth. bairand, because it is not possible to say, 
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for instance, to which group the Slavonic language should 
belong, which shows zab for Sk sa (jémbha), berant, for Sk. 
uarted ( bharanti) but again, /o for Sk. aq (tat); and it would 
land us into unnecessary difficulties, as a chance coincidence 
of a simple sound in a few Indo-Germanic languages only, 
but not in others, will necessitate redistribution into different 
eroups. For the same reasons we cannot recognise 2@ 
Germanic-Armenian group, simply because in both of them the 
treatment of the tenuis is similar; e. g. Sk. €q (dda), Latim 
decem, Gr. déxa, (déka) but Germ. faihun, Arm. tasn; Sk. 3 
(veda), Gk. ot8a (oida), Lat. video, Old Sl. vede, but Germ. 
wait, Arm. gitem. HIRT actually makes a distinction betweerm 
West Indo-German and East Indo-German.? 


Except when we know for certain from other sources that 
the languages, which show certain marked resemblances with 
one another as against others, were in some remote period 
neighbouring languages, or at least that there was a free and 
close intercourse between them, we can only call these resemb- 
lances accidental ones. The assimilation of conjuncts in various. 
modern languages, e. g. Prakrit kk for kt in aR (mukka) for 
axa (mukta), Italian cotto for Lat. coctus is to be explained in 
this way. Such resemblances are due to a general tendency 
observable in all modern languages Owing their origin to the 
old Indo-Germanic languages. Itis sufficient therefore to have 
recognised certain groups based upon broad principles of 
phonology. 


25. INDO-BALTO-SLAVONIC AND GRAECO-ITALO-CELTIC 
GROUPS :—The close affinity of the Sanskrit & Avestan 7. e. the: 
Aryan group with the Lithu-Slavonic or Balto-Slavonic group, 
is incontestably proved and recognised by all scholars. But 
there has always been an attempt on the part of certain schol-: 
ars to set up othergroups, e. g. the Graeco-Italian or the Italo- 


ee eee 


1, Hirt, Handbuch der Griechischen Laut-und Formenlehre p. 22. 
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Celtic group. Now it is true that these resemblances cannot be 
called accidental or due to a general tendency. The resem- 
blances observable in such closely associated languages as the 
‘Greek and the Italian, or the Italian and the Celtic, or the Celtic 
and the Germanic, connot indeed be so explained away. We can 
believe that the Greeks and the Italians had independently adopted 
‘certain new changes before they separated and descended from 
| the Danube plains into Greece and Italy respectively. Just the 
| Same is the case with the Italians & Celtic people who dwelt 
‘| amongst the Alps before separating west-and southwards. 
Certain peculiarities belong only to the Greek and Italian lang- 
uages: e. g. (1) the change into hard aspirates of the middle 
aspirates of the old Indo-Germanic language. Sk. #7q(xdbhas), 
Gr. veos (néphos); xftaq (bhrata), Gr. porte, (phrator), Lat. 
Srater; Sk. term. fag. (bhis), Gr. dv (phin), Lat. bus; (2) the 
formation of gen-plu. of stems by adding asom in the manner 
of pronouns; Gr. dsdwy ( theadn ) (from Geacwy, theason), 
Lat. mensarum (r for intervocalic s ); (3) treatment of o stems 
as feminines; Gr, Nbnyvos (@phegos), Lat. haec fagus. On the 
| other hand, certain changes are common to Greek, Italian and | 
| ‘Celtic, showing that these were once close neighbours, and, 





after adopting certain common changes, separated, the Italo- 
Celts towards the South-West and the Greeks towards the ) 
South-East. The former, after living together for some time 

‘in the Alps, again separated, the Italians to the South, and the 

Celts to the West-North-West. Besides belonging to the great 
cenium group, these three languages show other common 
peculiarities e. g. (1) they represent the original long liquids 
and sonant nasals by 72, 1G, m@, nZ. Sk. edit (stivza), “Gr. 

StPW TOs (strotés), Lat. stratus; Sk. {4 (purva), Gr. Doric medv 
(prdén), ™pards (pratos); Sk. qt’ (prrud), Celtic i.e.Old Ir- 
dan; or Sk. Hot (urna), Lat. lana, (for vlana); Sk. erate (damyati) 

Gr. 3.nt0s (dméiés) (jfrom@,e. g. ve0-d11a tos (e6-dmatos), 

Lat. materes, gnatus Gallic cintu-gniitus: Sk. ard (ati) water 
fowl, Gr. vijosa (uéssa) (1 for Z): Sk. tateq (dhvanta), Gr. 





. 
~ 
: : wily 
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Py ntos (thnélés) for Fovatos (thfnatos). They all drop the 
ancient intervocalic 7. Examples are rare and disputed, Hirt! 
quotes Gr. Xaoxw (chdésko), Lat. hiare, and mtow (pitto) from 
qi viw (pio). 


a. Individual tsolated vesemblances do not warrant 
closer grouping:—If individual resemblances here and there 
could enable one to establish closer affinity between two 
languages, the treatment of the sonant nasal, for instance, in 
the Greek and the Aryan languages ought to suggest that 
these two perhaps were more closely associated than others. 
e. g. Sk. xaH (Sdtam ), Gr. Seatov ( hékaton) (a for sonant 
nasal in both), but Lat. centum ; Sk. arya ( gamyate), Gr. 
Baivw (baino) (for bamio), but Lat. venio; Sk. ¥ (ddsd), Gr. 
déxa (déka), but Lat. decem; Sk. aay a: ( matém matih ):, 
Gr. patos (matos) in abtopatos (auté-matos) but Lat. 
mentis; Sk. ata (naman), Gr. dvopa (énoma), Lat. 
nomen. Nor should the resemblance in the infinitive forma- 
tion between the Greek and the Aryan group be taken as a 
conclusive proof of their close association: Gr, Vopevar 
(idmenai), Sk. feat (vidmane); in Sk. this infinitive is 
rare: Gr. Bobvat (donai), for dvFevar (dufenai), Sk. alae 
(davdne); Gr. wWOeobar (tithésthai), Sk. fast ( pibddhyai) 
etc. The Latin too shows some of these forms : and the coin- 
cidence between the two languages is rather to be explained 
in this way, that the old Indo-Germanic language had a variety 
of these forms and only the Greek and the Aryan branches 
agreed in retaining some peculiar ones. The relation of the 
Greek with the Avesta:would perhaps have to be recognised 
as closer, if the simple fact, that both represent an initial 
sibilant by the aspirate is taken into consideration: Sk. ae 
(saptd), Av. hapia, Gr. emta (hepta); Sk. ear As (stha- 
tisthdti ), Av. histati, Gr. votnwr( histémi): Sk. qax ( siikara ) 


1 AIRT Of, cit, p. 191. 
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Gr. us, (ws) Lat. sus; Sk. daa (sécate) Gr. emo|a. (hépomai). 
But this is impossible, because of such history of the wander- 


ings of the various Indo-German stems as can now possibly be 
reconstructed. 


b. The Tokharian, a centum language:—lIt is but right 
that some reference should be made to a newly discovered 
language, viz. the Tokharian. Jt was discovered among the 
mass of Buddhistic plays—rather fragments of them—as a 
result of the German Turfan expedition in Eastern Turka- 
stan (1902-3 and 1904-5). From these, scholars have been 
able to gather some knowledge about the languages; it appears 
to be a centum language: e, g. okadh=8, okduk = 80; wiki= 
20, and kandh= 100. Words like por, Gr. oo, ( pir) O.. HG. 
fiur, Eng. fire, laks, a kind of fish, O. H. G. laks, also show 
that it is a language similar to the Western group. 








The speakers of this language were known to the 
Ancient Greeks, who called them ‘“T ozaco. ( Tocharoi )’ a race 
recognised as part of the Indo-Scythians. They founded their 


power upon the ruins of the Graeco-Bactrian Empire about the 
2nd century before Christ. 


Besides these—now nine-principal languages or groups 
of languages there are others less known, now totally 
extinct. There is the language of the Phrygians who, to- 
gether with the Armenians, migrated from the north of 
Greece into Asia Minor ; that of the Venetors and so forth. It 
is not at all paying to devote more than passing attention to 
these, for their remains are so scanty and unreliable that 
nothing more could be said about them. It is enough to 
know that they were Indo-German idioms. 


26. THE COURSE OF MIGRATION OF THE SPEAKERS OF 
DIFFERENT GROUPS:—It is these affinities of certain groups 
that have enabled us to guess the general course of the migra- 
tion of the Indo-Germanic people. The migration of the big- 
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gest of them 2. e. the Germanic group has gradually taken 
place in historicial times. We know, for instance, how the 
Angles and Saxons migrated from their home in the heart of 
Germany to Great Britain. When they appeared in England, 
the country belonged to the Picts and Scots. The same was 
the case of the habitation of Iceland to the north of Great 
Britain. The Danes, the Swedish and the Norwegians also 
migrated from their home in middle Germany. History has 
told us part of this only ; but comparative study of languages 
keeps no secrets. It tells us that all these were once one 
people and spoke one common language ; and linguistic science, 
aided and supplemented by early history where possible, has 
shed astonishing light over these questions. 


Coming nearer home, we find the Indian Aryans entering 
india through the Khyber pass and fighting their way across 
the country of the seven rivers. The earliest historical and 
semi-historical document tells us that in those days, 2. e. 
some three thousand years before the Christian Era, they had 
not quite settled themselves as yet along the banks of the 
Jumna and the Ganges. Their immigration into trans-Vindhyan 
India isa matter of still later date and is sung by the 
people amongst their oldest legends. Comparison between 
the Vedic Sanskrit and the Avesta takes us still further back, 
and points to a hoary past, when the speakers of these two 
languages were living together in the region between 
the Caspian Sea and the Sea of Aral or north of Persia and 
Afghanistan. That this place too was not. their original 
home, but that they, together with the speakers of the Balto- 
Slavonic languages, must have had a common home some- 
Where in North mid-Russia is made clear by the resemblances 
between the Indo-Aryan and the Balto-Salovonic languages, 
wo sub-groups of the great satem group. 


The spread of the Latin idioms or Romance languages is 
“1 event of still later date. We know how the language 
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of the conquering Romans accompanied them wherever 
they conquered and succeeded in ousting less finished idioms. 
The history of the dispossession of the Celtic, however tragic 
it must have been, is a very interesting study from the 
linguistic point of view. But the language that travelled 
from Rome into Portugal, Spain, France, and Roumania was 
itself a newcomer in Rome. It had got in there, after its 
speakers and the speakers of the Celtic language had parted 


from the mid-Alpine region. And this too was not their 
original home, 


They and the speakers of the Greek dialects possessed 
linguistic affinities, which point to a very close contact. Such 
was possible to both only on the plains of the South-Danube. 
From here the Greeks descended through Macedonia into 
the several isles of Greece, and their epic bears full testi- 
mony to this fact. One branch shot eastwards and settled 
along the coast of Asia Minor. 


The Celtic wanderings, too, are as interesting as the 
others. After occupying the greater portion of France, they 
shot across the Channel into part of England, Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland. The Celts in France abandoned their lan- 
guage just as the Parsis in India abandoned theirs. But the 
Irish still speak their old language with much feeling. 


We have roughly followed the course of the wanderings 
of the several branches of the Indo-German family. After 
tracing these, we ask ourselves whether this is all. It cannot 
of course be all. The Germans on the course of the upper 
Danube, the Italians and Greeks on the lower Danube, and 
the Indo-Aryans and Balto-Slays in mid—Russia, must have 
migrated from a common home, if the similarity of the idioms 
they speak has got any value. Where could it have been? 


27. ‘THE ORIGINAL HOME OF ALL :—There have been 
several attempts to answer this question, and there will be 
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many more without perhaps settling the question once for all. 
For, the means to arrive at a solution are wanting, and what 
one can do in their absence is mere guess work. So many 
points in the history of those languages must have been 
irrecoverably lost, that-what has remained to us is perhaps 
only afragment. The same is the difficulty in the reconstruc- 
tion of the original language. No one knows how many 
idioms are lost without any trace, whose discovery might 
have revolutionized our linguistic ideas, as the discovery to: 
Europe of the Sanskrit language actually did during the first 
half of the 19th century. No one also knows how many 
languages will be discovered like the Tokharian. 


Still the question of the original home can be negatively 
answered. It could not have been France, it could not have: 
been India, nor Iran, nor Central Asia. A long stretch of land 
between the North Sea and the Sea of Aral comes into con- 
sideration in this respect. But it is likely that there was still 
a smaller home. Some claim that it was in the Arctic regions 
in the extreme north of Russia or Russian Siberia. Others 
believe that it must have been in Scandinavia, which theory 
Lokamanya TILAK’ has controverted, and which is impossible 
from our tracing of the migration of the Germanic branch of 
the Indo-Germanic group. So far at any rate is clear, that: 
the original home must have been somewhere to the North- 
east of Hungary and to the North of the Black and Caspian. 
Seas. Further than this we are not justified in Saying in the 
present state of our knowledge. KEITH’ has most recently 
dealt with the whole question at length. 


28. CIVILIZATION AS DISCLOSED BY COMPARISON OF 
LANGUAGES:—Just as from the comparison of several langu- 
ages, we are able to trace one common language called the. 


1. TILAK, Arctic Home in the Vedas, p. 418 


2. Article on the Indo-Europeans in the Bhandarkar Memorial! 
Volume. 
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Indo-Germanic language, their common parent, in the same 
‘way we can conclude that that language must have been 
‘spoken by one people whom we are pleased to call primitive 
Indo-Germanic people, and thus we can form an idea of the 
culture of that people. Comparative Philology is the first 
means to that end, because that science determines the stock 
of words that belonged to that language, and thus makes 
it possible to know what ideas had even then found expression. 


When we perceive that our word ma (gaya), Sk. a (gd), 
corresponds exactly to the words Gr. Bdus (bdus), Lat. bos, 
trish bo, old Slav. govedo, or our word yar (pita) to the Gr. 
Tat (patér), Lat. pater, Goth. fadar, Irish. athir, or our Mar. 
Sf (ju), Sk. aq (yugam), with Gr. Evydyv (2zugén), Latin jugum, 
old Slav igo, we are justified in drawing a conclusion that the 
objects, ideas and customs represented by these and such 
other words were already primitive Indo-Germanic. We are 


here not mere linguists but naturalists, antiquarians, and 
‘sociologists in one. 


Lhe aid of archacology:—But it is not always that all 
Indo-Germanic languages possess the same word. Sometimes 
only two or three of them have a word for an idea common 
amongst themselves. Here archaeology helps us. We shall 
look into the periods it puts forward, and see whether the 
characteristics of each discovered by that science, agree with 
the results of our science. 


(a) Characteristics of the Stone age:—People lived in 
houses in raised stockades of wood, which constituted the 
chief material; the weapons were of stone. The culture 
represented by this is the same as our linguistic historical 


Studies would have us believe. This is subdivided into palaeo- 
lythic and neolythic. 


(b) Metal age:—Copper, they say, was the first metal to 


be discovered. Sk. 34q_ (adys), Lat. aes, Goth. aiz-erz, Ger. 


~~ 1 le” Rg is tintin 5, we ree eg ee 
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aehern. This was melted and poured into certain weapons 
(1) Sk.qeay (parasu), Greek medexvs (pelekus), (2) Sk. atf& (asi) 
Lat. ensis. (3) Sk. ant (Gra), O. H. G. ala, Germ. apla. 

The original Indo-German period could therefore be 
characterized as stone-copper period. 


, 


Moreover, the existence of Many important items e. g. 
the domestic animals, the arts of sowing, spinning, weaving 
etc. is conclusively proved—by comparing the several Indo- 
Germanic languages—during the primitive period of the 
Indo-Germanic language. Such other animals, things and 
objects, as for instance, the ass, mule, cat or rye, hemp etc. 
which are not proved to have existed in this period are also 
absent from the oldest phase of the Indo-Germanic 





language, 

The history of ivon is very interesting. The Teutonic 
languages borrowed it from the Celtic: Germ. etsen Goth. 
eisarn, Kelt. arn, while yet the intervocalic s was present 
in the Keltic isarno. Very likely, together with the name P. 
for iron, the Germans borrowed the name of the spear from 
Celts: O. H. G. ger, Celt, gaiso, Irish gai. Ultimately, the ~~ 
Germans carried the word to the Romans, Lat, gaesum, and 
to the Greeks, Gr. ya:ods ( gaisés ). Archaeology, in perfect 
accord with this, has proved that the oldest iron-fields in 
Bornholm or Hallstatt, were of pre-Roman days and to a 
great-extent, point to a Celtic possession. 


Archaeology and linguistics therefore must go hand in 
hand and aid each other in these things. But the province of 
archaeology is necessarily limited, as its sole basis is the 
things that are preserved; food and drink, on the other hand, 
or how milk-preparations were made, or how the agricultural 
instruments were prepared,—on these points archaeology is 
necessarily silent. And, what is most important, archaeology © 
has not told, and can never tell us, any thing definitely about 
the primitive family, the state, law and religion, in short, 
about all that we understand by mental culture. 

P: 8 
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In these cases comparative linguistic study is the only 
guide. If, for instance, we finda particular institution say 
marriage or church, or particular facts and realities e. g. an 
immoral act like theft, described and severely punished, in all 
the Indo-Germanic languages, we conclude that it must have 
been so with all those peoples in pre-historic times. 

Compare for instance Sk. frgat ( vidhdéva), Lat. vidua, 
Goth. widuwo, Germ. witwe, English widow; there is, however, 
no corresponding word for widower. The very word widower 
is based upon the old word widow and was not independently 
used ; e. g. Sk. tae ( vidhura ) is an adj. and means bereaved. 
We see, therefore, what is meant by this: the institution of 
widowhood must have been pre-historic; and in such a way, 
that widows were either not allowed to remarry, or great 


obstacles were placed in the way of their marriage, but none 
in the case of men. 


Take Sk. Hie: ( dvih), Gr. (dis). Lat. ovis, O. H. G. ou, 
Engl. ewe. It shows that this domestic animal was already 
known in old Indo-Germanic times. Goth. hlifan, Lat. 
cleptor, Gr. wert (Rlépto), show that theft also was a 
time-honoured institution! These and other identities clearly 
tell us that the institutions and facts, thus expressed by 2 
common term, in all these Indo-Germanic languages, must 
have belonged to a period before their separation. 

We shall now try to paint a picture of the culture of the 
people, and following SCHRADER, who is the best authority on 
the subject, deal with the following points: (i) Domestic and 
communal life. (ii) Habitation. (iii) Drink. (iv) Industry 
and commerce. (v) Divisions of time. (vi) Family. (vii) 
Tribes and nations. (viii) Blood revenge. (ix) Religion. 

1. Domestic and communal life. The first important 
fact is that the names of domestic animals, excepting the ass, 
mule and cat, are found in the European as well as the 
Asiatic Indo-Germanic languages. 
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Sk. gaa (uksdn), Goth. atthsa, Ger. ochse; Av. staora: 
big cattle, Goth. stiuy Ger. stier; Sk. tif (g6), Gr. Bovs (bdus), 
Lat. los, Ger. kuh; Sk. gax (sttkara), Gr. ods (sits) Lat. sits, 
Ger. Sait and schwein; for 2tiq: (vik) see above. Sk. Sa (dsva); 
Gr. ijnos (hippos), Lat. equus; Sk. sf (Sud), Gr. nowy (kiton); 
Lat. canis, Ger. hund. Then the word for cattle in general 
is Sk. dat (pdsu), Lat pecus, Goth. faihu. Ger vieh, Eng. fee. 
These also show the acquaintance of the pre-historic Indo- 
germans with cattle-breeding. qx (pdsu), was to them also 
wealth. In Veda m4q (gavésana), TICICe ( gdvisthi ), means 
search for wealth, also battles for its possession. In Lat. 
pecunia means money; this is taken over into the English 
language in the form pecuniary. 


In hoary days the dowry was paid in cows; Daksina 
was paid to Brahmins in cows. Even as late as in the 
Upanisads' we find the old custom preserved, when wap 
(Janaka) wanting to settle a dispute says: sao Waal at At 
afag: @ Val TM sasam ( brGhmana bhagavanto yo va bra- 
hmisthah sa eta gad udajatém) ‘whoever among you, ye 
revered Brahmins, knows Walt (brahman) best might carry 
away these cows’. 


The main subsistence was also on cattle and their 
proudce. The Vedic word waRtey (gdvasiram), food mixed 
with some form of milk, eq (gdévya) and the name given to 
the north Europeans of old, Gr. YaXax«tot-popobvies (galakiot- 
yothoiinies) ‘those who subsist on milk,’ also point to the 
same thing. Cattle-flesh prepared in a certain way Is called in 
Sk ala (mamsd), Goth. mimz; Sk. Ast (majja), Av. mazga, 
O. H. G. marg. Food is cooked and boiled; Sk. ty (pac), Gr. 
aécow ( péssd,) Lat. coguo, Ger. backen, Eng. bike. Germ. 
mark was also used as food. A common word for milk is 
found only in the western Indo-German languages; Gr. 


1, Br hadaranyaka Upanisad HI 1-2 
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ya’).a (gala) milk and awrevw (amelgo), Lat. mulgeo and Ger. 
melken. But for milk Preparations we have Indo-German 
words; Sk, az (sara), Lat. serum, Gr. dpos (6ros) ; Sk. sisq 
(ajya), Lat. unguen, Ger. anke: Sk. aid: (sérpih), Gr. @.dos 
(élphos-helphos) (butter), Ger. salbe. 


Cattle served them for dress also. The Germans are 
described by Cesar as clad in hides. The Greek word for 
them p’7vodopens (r'enophores) ‘wearing sheep skin’ is con- 
nected with Sk. Sar (zirana), Gr. aoryy (arén,), a lamb. 
They knew the use of wool; Sk. Sot (urna), Lat. vellus, 
Goth. wulla, Ger. wolle, and also how to weave it; e.g. Gr. 
Dpatyu, ( hitphaino), O. H. G. weben, seen in the Sk. word 
(at )-ana ( zrna )-( vabha). 

But besides Cattle-rearing, 


they also carried on agri- 
culture, which perhaps was new 


to them; Gr. 4o6w (rd), 


Lat. avare. It is significant to note that the Aryan branch has: 


not much in common with the Eur 
i. €. in so far as words for seed, i 
(djra), Lat. ager, Ger. ackeyr, 
cally identical differ slightly 

different kinds of corn and tree 


opean branch in this respect, 
nstruments etc. go.’ Sk. HH 
Eng. acre, although phoneti- 
in meaning. The names of 
Ss @ g. Sk. ast (bhiivja) Ger. 
birke, Eng. birch, are also not common to the two groups. 


We may assume therefore that agriculture was taken up later 
by the Eastern than by the Western branch. 


Hunting appears to be a common pastime, known to 
the pre-historic peoples living together. Some wild beasts 
then known are Sk. Jz: (vr'kah), Gr. X0xos (letkos), Ger. wolf; 
Sk. sat (7ksa), Gr. apxtos (drktos) ; Sk. 3¥ (udrd), Gr. Udp0s 
( hudros ), Ger. otter, and other game is Sk. gat ( Sasdé ), Ger- 


hase ; Sk. #54 (rsya), Ger. alces. For oriental wild beasts 
there is no common word. 


Il. Habitation. The idea of a country looked upon as 
motherland, is a much later one, and this is but natural in the 





ee 
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case of a people that is yet in a migratory state. The idea 
of aclan, Gr. yévos (génos), aa (jana), tribe, people, fax 
(vis), or Gr. otxos ( oikos ), was more primitive and therefore 
more predominant. We have aigq aay! ( yadvam janam),; 
and qmaaet fat ( paficajani vis) in the Rgveda: thus also we 
have the Bharatas first, and then their country ura (Bharata } 
or uicaae ( Bharatavarsa ). 

The idea of village, town, city, etc., developed later. 
The word: ( pzh), Gr. wéALs (pélis), originally meant only 
a burg, a castle ; e. g. Had L: (evasi puh), a citadel of copper, 
what among the Gees is known as dxpomoAts, (dkrépolis), 
fort Lith, pilzs, Let pilsseta, 

The same is expressed by the old Celtic dunum, ( found 
in names like Novis-dunum ) which is also found in English 
fown, Ger. zaun, which word means hedge. To these corres- 
ponds in meaning the old Slavonic gores, a city e. g. Ivan- 
gorod, Novgorod, the Ger. garien, English garden, from the 
same word, originally meaning a plot of ground with a hedge 
surrounding it. The village then must have first consisted of 
a number of such plots or castles within one definite area. 
Such a village is called in Goth. weths, Lat. vicus, Sk. faax 
(vis), Av. vts. 

ve people lived in houses with doors and posts. Sk. ¢4 
(dama); Gr. 300s (ddémos), Lat. domus: Sk. alg ( dvar ),- 
Gr. Odea (thura), Lat. fores, Goth. daur, Cex. tury. Eng door; 

Sk. tu ( stupa), Gr. stHr7 (siélé), O. H. G. stollo, Ger. 
stollen ; Gr. otéyos, tevos ( stégos, tégos ), O. H. G. dah, Ger. 
dach, Eng. thatch. This gives an idea of roofed houses, 
supported by pillars. They had open fire, and cooked in 
earthen or iron utensils. Sk. 4& (carz), Old Ir. cove, old Nors. 
hverr ; Sk. Sat (ukhz), kettle, Lat. auxilla, Ger. ofen. 
~~ «Re. VIII 6, 48. 


2 Rv. VIII 63, 7. 
3 Rv. VII 15, 14. 
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IIT Drink :—Much need not be said regarding this. Sk. 
aq (mddhu), Av. madu, Gr. .¢09, (méthu), O. H.G. metu, Eng- 
( mead ) was the common drink. It must have been sweet, 
as the word modified denoted sweet; Gr. wert (mélt), Lat. 
mel, Goth. milop. Sk. afq (séma), Av. haoma, stands by itself. 
It has not been possible to identify the plant or the stuff that 
was brewed and drunk with so much relish. 

_ IV Trade and Industry:—That even in pre-historic 
times of which we are speaking, there must have been some 
commerce between village and village or town and town, is 
clearly shown by antiquarian research. The science of language 
also points to the same fact. Commerce must have consisted 
chiefly in barter!, and been carried on by strangers who were 
often hated; e. g. the qfts? (pani) in the Rv. who are called 
usurers, ungodly and the like. The word is generally related 
to Gr. Téovyte (pérnemi), 

Sk. ROTA (kr 7am), Gr. TeLalLa. (priamai) to sell; for the 
price paid we have Sk. aed (vasnd), Gr. Svos (unos), Lat. venum. 
This price was measured in cows, if no barter was possible. 
The German word kaufen, Old Ger. koufan, meant both to 
buy and sell. 

Sk. fare (mimami), Gr. wdduvos (amédimnos), Lat. 
miodius, seen in Eng. commodity, Ger. messen are common 
words showing that the people could measure things. Words 
like faqlea (vitasti), Gr. wréevy (dléné), Ger fuss, show that 
parts of the body were used as measure. Metals were known 
from the earliest times, but whether they were used in trade 
isa question. Sk. &lz (loha), Av. v6d, Lat. raudus. For 
copper and qyy ( parasit), Gr. méXexvs ( pelekus ), see above. 
The Indo-Germans knew many arts and bartered away or sold 
the products. Bésides weaving, they also knew sewing; Sk. 

faq (siv), Lat. suo, Goth. sitjan; they made bow-string; Sk. 
1 ZIMMER, Altindisches Leben, p. 257. 


2 Rv. VII. 66, 10. Especially MACDONELL and KEITH Vedic Index 
1. 47. 
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sat (jy@), Btds (bids); could file arrows, Sk. Sq (isu), Gr. vos (tds). 
They understood either to make out of stone or copper 
such instruments as Sk. ee (Rswrd), Gr. §vpov. (khuron). 
Sk. arg’ (asi), Lat. ensis, sword; Gr. awn, (dkhine), 
Lat. ascia Goth. aquizt, axe and to prepare mud for making 
pots: Sk. fee (dik ), Lat. figulus the potter, Goth. deigan; and 
to make out of it Sk. qe (carz#), Old Ir. core, old Nors. hverr, 
a pot and sea (ukha), Lat. auxilla, Ger. ofen, stove. It is 
perhaps too much to conclude from this that the industries 
developed separately and that there were smiths and gold- 
smiths, potters and other artisans. Yet is Sk. fet (¢dksan), Gr. 
céxtov (tékton), carpenter, a very old artisan of the Indo. 
Germans. For common numerals see above. 


V Divisions of time:—The year was the longest unit; 
but it seems to have originally been named after the season. 
The first name it received was after winter, Sk. fad, (hemanté), 
fear (hima) Gr. Xetrwv (khe:mén), Lat. hiems, winter. The 
Latin words bimus, tvimus meaning two and three years old, 
come from hiems; the same is the case with Gr. Xinagos 
(zhimaros), a goat, which originally meant an yearling. Even 
the Indian Aryans spoke’ of aq (sétani) feat: (him@h), hundred 
winters, 7. €. hundred years; although in other places, they 
preferred to name the year after autumn e. g. aq a Wet ARG: 
( $atam no rasva sdéradah )*. The old name for summer, which 
the Indian Aryans called Tar (vaysa) in conformity with the 
climatic conditions of the land they entered, is still to be seen 
in the word at: (samah) which originally meant half year 
and then a year. Sk. aat (sama), Av. ham, Arm. amarn, Ir. 
sam, O.H.G. sumar, Eng. summer. It is remarkable that 
Sk. qa-q (vasania,) Gr. ap (éar), Lat. ver spring, was never 
raised to that dignity. But a common independent word for 
the year was already there; Sk. qeqy (vatsara,) Gr. Fetos 


1. Rv.. II. 33, 2; V. 54, 15. 
2. RV ih 2010. 
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(Fétos), Alb. viét, Sk. Ted (parut,) sx (ut) from qq (vat) in 
qat (vatsara), Gr. TESOUS! : (besvzist) last year. 

The month was already known to be the next smaller 
division, as the day and night was the smallest. Sk. Hq (mas) 
also Aezata_ ( candramis ), Gre pry (men) wrvy (méne) 
moon), Lat. mensis, Goth mena, Ger. monat, Eng. month, and 
moon. The names of months were evolved separately and 
later by each people, or rather by the two groups of people. 
There is also no common word for week. Words for day and 
night are common : Sk. ara (dagha), in fart (nidagha), Ger. 


tag, Eng. day; Sk, THAW (zaktam), Gr. vos (nzkh), and Ger. 
nacht, Eng. night, 


For divisions of the day, there were expressions of a 
rather Primitive kind. €.8. UF (sangavd) midday, lit. the 
time when cows Came together; or Gr. Bov-dvtov-de ( bou- 
luton-de), the time when cows are let loose; or Irish im-bua- 

ing 2. e. the time the cows are bound.” The names 


vach, morni 
of days, however, show a reciprocation which is not at all 


found in names of months. 


VI The Family:—All the branches of the Indo-Germanic 
family of language 


S show the family relationships and names 
indicating them in the Same developed state. Besides words 
for father, mother, brother, Sister, and grandson, which we 

Saw were common to al] branches, there are a few others 

worthy of note. 

‘Sk. fageq ( pitrvya), Gr. Tatows (patyés), Lat. patruus, 
Ger. vetter ( orig. uncle ) 


” TIT ( snusd ) re vijos ( néos ), Lat: WULUS » 
Ger. schnuy, O.H.G. snur 
9 eag ( devdr ) » dare ( daér ), Lat. Jlevir, 


O. H. G. zeihhur 
» lat, (yatarah) ,, evatepes (dindteres) Lat. janitrices 
2 te STEPES (eindteres) Lat. janiirice: 


* The most auspicious point of time in India is still the T€St wed 
( goraja muhiria). Ed, 





ey] 
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Amongst the pre-historic Indo-Germans, marriage appears: 
to have taken place in two ways: either by buying,-a form 


preserved and mentioned in the Manusmrti; or by carrying 


away the girl by force, also mentioned in ancient Law— 
books.” qntaer ( pazigrahana ) or taking of the hand appears 


to have been the central part of the marriage. The bride- 


was carried away from her father’s house: she js called Sk. 
ay: ( vadhuh ), Av. vadu; Old Rus. woditi which means carry- 
ing away of a bride. Cf. also Sk qag ( vahati) marriage, Av. 
Vaz. 


Man and wife filled a very important position in the old 
family system. The man is the master of the house e. g. Sk: 
ff: (pdtik), Gr. xots (pdsis), Goth. faps, contained in brubfabs 
pride-groom; Sk. €aqi (dé pati), Gr. des—zOrMS (des-potes), for 
BELLS aétns (dems-poles). The wife correspondingly is called 


Sk. fet (pdini), Gr. motte (pdtnia). Their chief aim was by 


progeny to continue the race, and make for bliss in the other- 


world. Such being the importance attached to progeny, we 
find prevalent in ancient India, as in Greece, Italy, Germany 
and Scandinavia, the practice of what is called fait (niyoga).° 
It is needless to go deeper into details of this subject, and to 


indicate the position in the family of the several relations, who- 


were called in Sk. a-g: (bdndhuh), Gr. mevOeges (pentherés), in 
a slightly different sense. 


VII. Tribes and people:—The common word for people. 


is Sk. oa (jdna), Gr. vevos (génos), found also in English 
generic. The Gr. d71.0s (démos), €ovos (ethnos), d32.0v (phitlon), 


as also the O. H. G. Jiute, Ger. leute find no counterpart in the- 


Aryan group. We already know the word! Sk. fag (vig), Gr. 


étxos (dikos). These people or tribes had their own leaders and. 


- 


L, 3. 29: 
2 Manusmrtt a P 
3 Manu 9.59 ff. 
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were often recognised by their names e. g. NZA Aa, (yadvam 
janam) (see supra). The leader of the clan or people was 
fazqia (vispati), Av. vis-paiti, Lith. wiesz-pats: if several clans 
combined, a ws (v@j), Lat. réx. This leader or king was often 
elected’ by the people in an assembly called Sk. qa (sabhii), 
Goth. sthja, Ger. sippe, but more often he was hereditary’. 
But still he respected* the aat (sabh@), or aia (samiti).of the 
people where public questions were discussed. It is always 
to be understood, as is so clearly demonstrated in the 
Dasarajfiya hymns (ten-king$-fight) in the Rgveda, that these 
tribes by no means lived always in peace with each other. 


The other fact that these tribes, races, or peoples did not 
preserve their solidarity, but mixed even with the aborigines, 


is equally obvious. The question of race-mixture therefore 
need not detain us. 


VHT Blood revenge :—This is a remarkable feature of 
the primitive people. Life was taken for life with the 
unfailingness of a natural law. The idea is conveyed by such 
words as Sk, Fy (ci), 4aq ( cdyate), aqPrh: (apacitih), Gr. 
vats ( tisis), and Av. kaénd@, Ir. cain. Gr. mown ( poiné). Of 
‘course the duty of revenge fell upon certain very close 


1 Wecannot agree with the difference pointed out by ZIMMER 
Altindisches Leben, p. 15 between faa (vis) & wa (jana). In Veda they 
are synonymous. 

2 kv, X. 124, 8 fat a ward goat: (viso na rajanam vynanah) like 
people electing their king. 

3 See the long line of aqaq (Vayadhrasva), fatzra (Divodasa), and 

“aq (Sudas) Yaaa (Payavana) 

4 Rv. TX. 92, 6 war aaa: afaaiitara: (raja na satyah samitiriyanah) 
like a good king going to assemblies. 

The daughter of the family also appears to have had the duty of 
milking the cow allotted to her; and from Skr. to Swedish the word for 

-daughter is the same, with some phonetic changes: Skr. sled (duhitr), 
Gk. thyater, Goth. and Mod, Eng. daughter, Germ. tochter, Sw. dotter, 
Armenian dusir, Dutch dochter, Dan. dotter. Ed. 
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relations. But there was always the possibility of escaping 
revenge by payment of a fine or wergeld. This idea is 
contained in Sk. az (vaira), M. H. G. were, O. Russ. vira. 
The original meaning of the word wergeld, is man-money e. g. 
Sk. diz (vira ), Let. vir, Goth. wair (cf. Danegeld). 


IX. Religion :—Antiquarian research and_ linguistics 
teach us that even the most primitive people believed in a soul 
and a life after death: thus Sk. saa (@imdén), O. H.G. 
Zitum, Ger. atem. The passing of the soul’ was celebrated in 
ceremonies common to all the Indo-German people, with slight 
differences. The chief difference is that the Indians burned 
their dead, while the Western people buvied them. 


Another feature of the religion of these primitive people 
is ancestor-worship. Daily service offered to them is called in 
Sk. fagya (pitryajfia). The Sraddha ceremony finds a 
counterpart in some old Russian customs of feasting the poor 
on the day of fathers. 


Although there were many Gods, the idea of a God-Father 
was even then known: Sk. gf: far (dyacth pita), Lat Jupiter, 
Gr. Zevonatie (Zeris-pater). There was also a mother of 
Gods, the atiaiq (aditi), of the Rgveda. Fire was due to them 
both, and was worshipped with oblations. Sk. a7fi’ (ag ni), Lith. 

ugnis, Russ. ogon, Lat. ignis. Sk. 3qq (usds), Gr. Yos (Zs), 
Homeric form jjws (dos), Attic Ys (éos), Lat. aurora was 
amongst the many luminaries that were worshipped. Among 
the common words for God were Sk. ea (devd), Lat. deus, Lith. 
diewas. Another deity worshipped is 4am (vdéruna), Gr. whovds 
{ Ournés). 


The worship was by sacrifice, and was elaborate, and re: 
quired a priest-class that was in the nature of things predo- 
minant. 


S  eiiiatdhdhiidieiddddddi ieee) 


1. Rv, X, 14 and 16. 
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The ethical value of the worship of gods was perhaps not 
very great. The gods are mighty, full of dazzling light, and 
therefore to be feared, always to be held in awe. Epithets like 
SIO Aaa (atithim jananam), the guest of men, and Gr. 
Zevs (Zetis), Eevios (Kh’enios), the protector of hospitality, are 


rare. Of all the Vedic gods, only deaj (vdruna), impresses us 
by his moral grandeur. 


Priesthood was perhaps even then existent, although not 
owerful as it became Jater on, with most of the branches, 


after they separated by migration from their original home.’ 
J ee — 


1 See Appendix IT, 


SO p 











PART III 


THE INDO-IRANIAN OR ARYAN GROUP 


29. ARYAN GRouP:—We enter upon the third great 
adlivision of our subject, the Aryan group. To this group 
belong, as we have already seen, the Vedic language with its 
developments viz. Pali and the Prakrits, called middle Indian 
dialects, and the modern vernaculars; and the old Trdnian, 
consisting of the language of the Avistak or the oldest SCrip- 
tures of the Parsis or fire-worshippers, called Avesta, and that 
of the Inscriptions of king Darius and his followers. 


The story of the discovery of the Iranian language to the 
world of scholars is interesting, although perhaps not germane 
to our subject. The texts of the Avesta were taken to Europe 
in the first quarter of the eighteenth century, but no one could 
read them, until an enthusiastic Frenchman, ANQUETIL du 
Perron sailed for India in 1754, and studied the | 
and character with the Parsi priests at Surat for a 
years. He published a text and translation in 177] 


anguage 
bout eight 


The study of the language by Europeans dates from the 
close of the eighteenth century; and although the close affinity 
between the two languages was noticed by different scholars, 
the exact relation between the Sanskrit and the Avest : 
pointed out in 1826 by the Danish scholar Rask, who had 
travelled in Persia and india, and had taken back to Copen- 
hagen many Mss. of Avesta and Pahlvi works. It was indeed 
when Sanskrit scholars began to Study Avesta that the rela- 
tionship was fully discovered and finally settled. 
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The results of that labour are embodied by Bopp in his 
comparative grammar. Now-a-days in Europe, just as much 
importance is given to Avesta studies as was being given 
to Sanskrit in the latter half of the last century; and, 
DARMESTETER, BARTHOLOMAE, SPIEGEL, HUBSCHMANN, 
Justi, MILLs, and GELDNER are now among the most famous 
Avesta scholars. 


The Avesta is the language of the collection of only books. 
of the Zoroastrians. Part of this collection is written in 2 
dialect called Gatha-Avestic, which is older than the other one, 
and bears very close affinity to the language of the Vedic 
hymns. It is impossible to determine the date of the language: 
or the works written in it, just as is the case with our Veda. 
But so much is certain, that the oldest part, at any rate, does. 
linguistically in no way fall far behind the Veda in antiquity. 


While speaking of the Avesta or language of the Zoroas- 
trian Veda, we cannot lose sight of the other old Iranian dia- 
lect, namely that represented by the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius, called by scholars old Persian dialect only. These two> 
are supposed to form the Eastern and the Western forms re~ 
spectively of the old Iranian language. The old Persian was: 
the court language of Persian kings from Darius I. (B. C.. 
521-485 ) and is found in the inscriptions of several kings. 
of his dynasty, called the Achemenian dynasty. 


A younger form of old or Achemenian Persian is the: 
Pahlvi, preserved for us in the inscriptions of kings of the: 
Sassanian dynasty. The oldest of such inscriptions is the 
one dating in the reign of Artasatar-i-Papakan or Ardashir 
(226-241 A. D.). It is in a form of this Pahlvi that commenta- 
ries on the Avesta are written. In fact the whole of the old 
Avesta literature consisting of Yasna, Vispered, and Vendidad 
was rendered into Pahlavi. This is called mid-Iranian by the- 
linguists. 
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Thirdly comes what is called the modern Iranian, dating 
from about the 9th century A.D. It includes Persian proper, 
Kurdish, Afghan or Pashto, Ossetish, Beluchi or Baloch, 


Ghalcha and some minor dialects; including the so-called 
Pamir dialects. 


The relation of these three stages to one another is the 
same as the relation of the Vedic or old Sanskrit to the Pali 
and Prakrits or Mid-Indian and the present day Indian dialects 
or the Modern-Indian. What is more remarkable is that the 
relationship between the older or Gatha—Avestan and new- 
Avestan finds a parallel in the relationship between Vedic and 
classical Sanskrit. 


How closely allied the Avesta is to old Sanskrit, although 
individually quite distinct from the latter, is clearly seen from 
a passage like the following:— 


‘Tam amavaniam yazatam | Siivam damohu savisioam 
mibram yazai zaopbrdbyo 


which, with certain phonetic changes, gives the following 
almost Vedic version: 


T Aaa asta | A aay alaey | 

aa at garweg:— 
(tam amavantam yajatam \ stiram dhamasu savistham 
mitram yajai hotrabhyah) 


As JACKSON’ properly remarks ‘Almost any Sanskrit word 
may be changed at once into its Avestan equivalent or vice 
versa, merely by applying certain phonetic laws.’ Such very 


close affinity between two indo-German languages is found 
in this branch only. 





1. Avesta Grammar, Intr. p. xxi. 
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30. THE PHONOLOGY:—The Avesta agrees with the 
Sanskrit in a general way. Agreement of vowels both in 
quality and quantity is shown by equations like the following: 


Sk. Av. Gr. 
(ez) (a) ! “aq: (dsvah)  aspah 
Hzqq (dsman) asman a aan (akmon) 
(277) (a). mde: (matdrah) mataro THO (meter) 


Fane (cittis)  cistis 
{g&#) (7&3). (zhi) idi 
ra (sivicdti) hinca'ti 
(G4: (putrdh) pupbrd putillus 
bee pla karanuyat 
t (utd ula 
(S&F) (uv & 7). 4 aie (daru) da’ru d0ov (déru) 
[3x: . (S#rah) sira 
Lage, (bhiimim) bimim. 
Examples of # (a) and at (@), which represent in the Indo- 
Aryan branch the old e and 0, @ and a respectively :— 


(a) @ (a) for ¢. Sk. aq (dSva) and Av. aspa; Sk. 
“feet (dsti) and Av. (asti); whereas Lat. has equus, 
Gr. esti; Sk. =, (ca) Av. ca, Lat. que. 


(6) # (a) for 0.Sk. zést (daddria) Av. dadarasa, 
Gr. Bed0pKe (dédorke); Sk. wera (bhdranti), 
HAC (dbharan), Old Pers. bavantiy, abaran, 
Gr. (Doric) depov tw (phéronti), &bepov (hépheron) ; 
Sk. SF (vrka), Av. vahrkas, Gr. ddbxos (ltkos). 


(c) em (@) for & Sk. afar. (ddhat), Av. dat, Gr. O10. 
(thési) ; Sk. afeq (aste) Av. Gste, Gr. Yotar; (hestai), 
Sk. 2#t@ (Gs,) Av. as, Gr. (Hom) ya (ea). 


{d) at (@) for & Sk. alqy (datrém), Av. dapram, 
oe root. do (dé) in 3 Wwe (didomi); Sk. ary (vak) 
Av. vars, Lat. vox; Sk. gf (dv@,) Av. dua (Gatha), 
Gr. 30w (dzio), Lat. duo. 
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(2) Tenuez aspirates are represented by spirants f, }, hk 
in Avesta. 
Sk. Hat (sdkha)-haha, agtag (sapidihas)-haptaham, 
amg (kaphas)-kafom, athla: (saphasah)-safaavhd, at (kha)-haa, 
mat (gatha)-gapaa. 





(3) Sanskrit mediae are also represented by mediae in 
Avesta. Sk. gqez (upabda)-Av. upabda, 28 (dirgha)- 


dar ga, ag: (saddh)-hadis, gata (ugrana)-ugrang, 
fagrq_ (vidvan)-vidvaa. These have fallen together 
with the Avestan medials, which represent Sanskrit 
medial aspirates. 


(4) Sanskrit medial aspirates are represented by medials; 
atat (bhrata)-brata, fq (bhis) and +aq_(bhyas)-bya, 
Sa (ubhabhyant)-uboibha, ay Gnddhu)-madu, 
and aia (dharsati)-darsis, aq (adha)-ada. 


(5) The Avesta j represents Sanskrit q (j), Slay 
(jivéntam)-jivantam, 34 (jya)-jyaa, Sikes (djistha)- 
aojisto. But it also represents Sanskrit /, era, 
(hantavam)-jantaram, H&A (drhati)-araja’ti, FeA. 
(druham)-daujim. 


This double character of the 7 is due to the fact that the 
original sonant aspirates (see 4) coalesce with the medials and 
that in Sanskrit itself j and # have a double nature. 


(6) The semivowels and liquids are generally the same 
as in Sanskrit. 4aq ( yajfidm )-yasnam, AGT 
(désurasya)-ahurahyad, Fay (vdstram)-vastram, att 
(vata)-vato, eq (svasva)-havspo. 

ef (tva) in combination becomes bwa but remains when 
sibilant precedes ; seq krdiva—hrapbwo, eqiq (tvant)-bwam ; but 
varsiva and not pbva. Sk. »4(éva), appears in Av. as sp. fa4e 
(visvam)—vispam, afxq (dsva)-aspé, adq (suétam)-spaélam. 
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(7) Sanskrit m has an Avesta m, but Sanskrit # is 
represented in different ways. 


Sk. aa: (manah)-manahna, aTae (tanvts)-tanus, 
», Sa (jangha)-zanga, ara (nama)-nama, Hea 
», (bhdranti)-baranti, 


(8) Sibilants:—Original s remains the same under 
certain conditions but generally becomes /; 


a. era (skambhém)-skambam, eaiaten (stofa- 
ram )-staotéram, etaifa (s padrdhant )—-spora- 
dani; but af (sap!d)-hapta, fg (sirnindhu)- 
hindu, atagq (sémam )-haomam, aa ( sakha)- 
haha, a4 ( sarva)-haorva, aeq (savya)—-havoya 


b. aft (asi)-ahi, data (ndmasi)—namahi, Aah 
(asum )-ahim, but aaa (vdsanam )—vapha- 
nam, Bqat ( dvaso)—avapho 
c. gag ( putras)—pubro, éqq: (isavah)—isavo 
This last treatment of ¥(s) in a termination finds a 
parallel in the Prakrits. 


For the representation of s with other consonants see 
JACKSON, Avesta Gramma? pp. 45 ff3 


3Iey (asyd)-ahe, aLET (dsurasya)—ahurahya 
aeay (sahésram )-hazavrem zed: (dasrdh)-—dapro 
tua (smdt)—mat tH (smedst)-mahi 
but 42a (késmai)-kahmai aca: (drapsah)—drafso 
HeY (mdtsya)—masyo aitq (dasva)—dasva 


There are three or four other sibilants, for which see 
JACKSON op. cit, pp. 49 ff. The zin Avesta represents Sk. 
j or h as remarked above; e. 9. arg (jatd)—zato, aaa (yajdle)- 
yaza'te, and éeq ( hdésta)-zasta, Haq (dham)—azem. 


_--— 








1, See also REICHELT:—Awestisches Elementarbuch, § 81-100. 
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31. INFLECTION:—In declension Avesta agrees entirely 
with Sanskrit. It has eight cases, three numbers and three 
genders. The uses of the cases are generally the same. The 
endings are: 


Sing. Plur. 

N; & 5 6, a, apho 
A. m 0, a 

lL, a bis 

D @ byo 

Ab, (a)? byo 

G. 0, Ss, he, hya am 

L. 2 Su, Su he 


We decline one or two words which will show 
clearly how the Avesta is in perfect agreement with the 
Sanskit. 


yasno-Ag: ( yajfidh ) yasnaY ho-gat: ( yajftah ) 
yasnam—ygy ( yajvidm) yasna-qare ( yajiGx ) 
yasna—Tat ( yajfia ) yasnais-qa: ( yajitaih ) 


( Vedic Inst. ) 
yasnai-yagy ( yajfiaya ) yasnaélbyo-yxzeq: ( yajiébhyah) 


yasnahe-axey ( yajfidsya ) yasnanam—qarar (yajianam ) 


yasne-Fai ( yajiié ) yasnaesu-yay ( yajitész ) 
yasnatq ( yajiia ) 
We give singular paradigms only of an @ and 7 base 


daéna—consciene, religion, ga‘vi-mountain 


daéna-ay: (Gh) gaivis Sk. fit: ( girik) 
daenam-aTq (Gm ) gavim ,, hi ( girim ) 
daénaya-3Tyy ( aya ) gari,, fit ( givt )-Vedic. 
daénayai-3xq ( Gyai) garaé ,, fitx (giraye) 
daénayat-q: ( yah ) garoit 

daénayaa- mJ: (yah) garois ,, fit: (gireh) 
daénaya-ayy ( yam ) Sara » eet (gira )—Ved. 


for fia (girau) 
» fret (gre) 


daéne-t (e) gaire 
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(b) We have given a specimen of Avesta numerals in 
the previous part, where we considered what constituted an 
Indo-Germanic language. A repetition, however, is not without 
benefit. 


There are, aS in Sanskrit, both cardinals and ordinals and 
they have declensions like nouns. Cardinals aéva, dva, pri, 
capwar, panca, hivas, hapta, asta, nava, visa'li, prisat, etc 
sata, duye saita, capwayd sata, etc, hazavra, baévar, ordinals 
faiama or, proirya, bitya, britya, tui‘rya, puhda hstva, haptaba, 
astama, etc. 


(c) Pronouns:-Most of the Avesta pronouns correspond 
to Sanskrit pronouns. A few specimens will suffice : 
lst. person N. azam, A. man, ma; D. mavoya, mé; Ab. mat; 
G. mana, me; pl. vaém, ahma, or xd, 
ahmaibya etc. 


2nd. personN. tim, tt; A. bwam pwa; I. bwa; D. taibya, te;. 
Ab. bwat; G. tava, té@; plu y#29m, vd, yusma 
ovo, hsmavoya, yuismakam, vo. 
The third personal pronoun him hé, is defective. Its defi- 
ciencies are partly made up by the demonstrative pronoun 
( ho, tam, ta, tahe etc. ); this is also in keeping with Sanskrit. 


Relative pronoun-yd, ym, ya, yahmai, yahmat, yehe, or 
yevhe, yahmi; pl-yoi, ya, yais, yaébyo, yatam, yaesi. 

One sees at once, that granting phonetic changes, there is 
no difference between Avesta and Sanskrit forms of pronouns. 
We might pass over other pronominal bases and their declen- 
sion, and turn to the conjugation of verbs. 


A. CONJUGATION:—The Avesta agrees with the Vedic 
Sanskrit in voices, tenses and moods (subjunctive included). 
In their usage, too, there is no difference. There are also 
infinitive and participle forms. In person and number there 
is perfect accord, as was to be expected. 
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There are primary and secondary endings. 

(a) Active, mi, hi, ti, mahi, (af) (wasi), pa, nit. 
Middle e  ohe,te, maide. pwe, ate, 
(b) m, s, #, mda, ta, n, are secondary, 

The Imp. has di, tu, ta, or na, niu, Sk. fa (ahi), g (tz), 
and q (ta), and “d (xtu), vuha, tam, dvam, ntam, Sk. ez (sva), 
amy, (tam), «aq (dhvam), ATA (tain), 

The roots, as in Sanskrit, fall into two groups, chematic 
and non-thematic according as they insert the stem-vowel a 
Ornot. There are like Sanskrit ten classes in ail. Two @ 
classes, a ya and an aya Class, all of thematic roots; a root 
class, a reduplicative class, a nasal class, and NU,—U,—-nNa 
Classes of non-thematic roots. 


We give paradigms of the indicative of bar, Sanskrit 
uz-(bhar). 


Sing. Plu. Sing. Plu. 

barami baramahi (baram bavama 
Present barahi baraba  Preterite / bazvo barata 

bara'ti bavanti lS aeas baran 


The close similarity of this with Sanskrit 4a (bhdvami), AT 
(bharantu), and sae (dbharam), sv (dbharan), will be 
easily recognised. 

The imperative forms are bara, baratu, barvata, barantt, 
corresponding to we (bhava), WT ( bhdratu i. Wa ( bhérata ), 
We (bhdrantu), for Active and bavevuha baratam, baradwam 
barantam corresponding to aeeq (bhérasva), Acq (bharatam), 
WM (bharantim), for Middle. | 

Omitting other moods, we shall only give the paradigms 
of the subjunctive. 

sing. Plu 
barant = Halt = (bharani), barama aera (bhavana) 
barahi = Huet = (bhavasi),  baraba, waa (bharatha) 
barati = A= (bhavati) baran eq (bharan) 
barat aL (bhava) 
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In aorist the Avesta shows as great a variety as the 
Sanskrit. There are the non-sigmatic and the Sigmatic groups. 
But as in the imperfect, the Avesta differs from Sanskrit in 
not always having an augment; though there are several 
augmented forms in the Avesta such as apatat and abavai €. g. 


dat-sarq. (adhat), dama-azarq (adhimia), 
sunple Aor. Ga (adarsam) 
Redup. Aor. vaocam—zatagq ( avocam ), zizanat-si saa 
( djijanai ) 
a Age i masta-AAER (amamsta ) dais from da 
brazdiim—gyeqq, ( tra@dhvam ) 


The last example shows that the Avesta forms sigmatic 
Aorist from roots, which are conjugated otherwise in Sanskrit 
in that tense. The Ay. agrees with the Sk. even in the i of 
the 3rd sing, of the Passive aorist e. g. sravi, Sk. fara (asravi). 


of 
The root assumes the 


The Future :—The characteristic ey (sya) (6q) (sya) 
the Sk. future is seen in the Av. hya., 


same form before it as in Sanskrit : 


3 


Sravahsya-saem ( pravaksyimi), har°syente-WIa 
( sraksyante ) 


bisyant, sisyant are fut. part. Corresponding to 
Sk. weryan ( bhavisyant ), aye (sosyant). 


The Avesta shows the same variety of other verbal forms, 
é. &. Passive, causal, denominative, desiderative, frequentative, 
and participles, gerunds, infinitives as the Rgveda. A few 
examples will suffice to show, that here too, there is perfect 
accord between the Avesta and the Sanskrit. 


Pass. —kirye'ti-feetat ( kriydte), maryate-\Baa ( merigaie } 
Caus: vaedaye'nti-yeara ( veddyante ), raocaye'ti-araaia 
: ( récayati ) 





—— — 
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Denom. wsamahyati-aneta ( 2amasydte ), paipye'ti-qeatea 
( pdtyatt ) 
Desid, —gajiSati-Frstala ( jijisati ), sisati-Behy ( siksati) 
Freq. ° zaozaoti-ateatia ( j0haviti ), daédoist-aths 
( adedista ) 


We have already given pres. part. forms, which are seen 
to agree with corresponding forms in Sanskrit to an astoni- 
Shing degree. The past. pass. part. is formed by adding—ta,— 
ita or-na; uhta-3e ( ukid ), raodita-ei (ruditd), parana- 
guy’ ( p#rxd ). ~The gerund occurs only in stray forms; pa’ti- 
ricya NAR= ( prativicya). The infinitive has quite a variety 
of forms; daradyai = Sk. yy ( dhyai }, in fetepezy ( pibadhyai ), 
karatae=Sk.-qa(taye), | { tyai), in && ( ityai) ; avavhe=Sk.- 


aa (ase), in qe ( caksase ); vidvanoi = Rae ( vidmane). 





The above will have made it clear that old Sanskrit and 
Avesta are sister languages, which separated from each other 
in at least the second millenium before Christ, and what is 
also very likely, from a land! lying north of Afganistan and 
and east of the Caspian sea. Here they must have lived as 
dialects of one common language, differing as little as possible 

i each other in all essential points. 


32, VEDIC SANSKRIT:—The Vedic language (add _ there- 
by we mean the language of the oldest part of the Vedic 
literature ) has preserved to us some of the oldest features of 
the original Indo—Germanic lanaguage. Its consonant-system 
has preserved almost intact the old Indo-Germanic system, 
although” in vowels it has suffered losses. In inflection and 
conjugation too, it has preserved several of the old peculiari- 
ties that other languages have lost. Of consonants it has 
preserved the medial aspirates, which both the. Greek and 


" The names of the Vedic deities like INDRA, VARUNA &c. found 
on the Hittite inscriptions of Mitani, do affect this. See Appendix 1 
for the archaic nature of Hittite phonology. 
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the Latin have lost; e. g. faz (bhartav), Gr. edcwe (phrdtor), 
Lat. frater: Sk. any (dadha@mi), Gr. cone (tithémi), Lat, feci, 
Sk. Heil (ghéna), Lat. felus; Sk. et (han), from aa (ghan), Gr. 
Getvw (theino), etc. We have seen how the Sanskrit. had con- 
fused the three short vowels a,e, and o. In inflections it has 
preserved all the eight cases, the duals, although the distinction 
between some stems, e¢. g. e and 0, is lost. It has preserved 
all the ten classes of roots, all the moods and tenses, and the 
various forms of the aorist. 


The language of the Veda, i.e. the literary language, is 
based upon a dialect that was the oldest of the Indo-Iranian 
branch. That underlying the Avesta is comparatively younger. 
The Rgveda and the later Sashifas show a slight difference in 
language. Much more does the language of the oldest 
Brahmanas, the Tadya and the Taittiriya show this difference. 
In fact the Rgveda-Saimnpifi itself shows an older and a 
younger form of language. The language of the 10th Maidala, 
for instance, is in some points different from that of the older 


parts, viz. the so-called family-books. In fact, the language-of 
the 10th Mazdala re 


apg eens, $0 tO speak, a transition’ between 
the Agvedic langua e and the language of the other Sai#hiias. 


We may notice certain points. 


1. The hiatus, so frequent in the previous Mazndalas, 
becomes rarer. Such combinations, or rather want of com- 
binations, as 4f ¢ MAS ozy aay (ya 1@ savistha ndvya dharma), 
V 29, 15, 2a Fatal sadfaat at: (iva manisa iyamdsvina gth), 
VII 71, 6 tend to disappear. 


2. 3 (y), and q (v), in the middle and end of a word often 
take the place of zz (zy), zq (wv); ay (tvam ), for instance, 
appears as gay (tavam), more often in the older Mandalas. 
The same is the case with & (tyd). 


Qe ee aE ee ee 


AN Ss en ae 


| 
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3. The Abhinihita-Sandhi, 7, e. merging of initial 
4 (a), into preceding u (e), or a (0), becomes more 
frequent. ¢. g. Qa sfar aT (samano adhva 
prdavdiamanusydde ) 11 13,2, and saleq Raf awa (avaksipa 
divé asmanam) 1121, 9, aasitat siaa (agnirjato arocata), 
V 14, 4, tend to disappear. 


4, re (7), representing old Indo-German t (7) (rarely & 2) 
shows a tendency to increase; tay (mluc), wy (labh), aA 
(oma), silea (lohita), against the old Vedic AY (mruc ), OL 
(rabh), %a (r6ma), tea (6hita), become more current. This 
& (1) is eight times as frequent in the later Mazdalas as in the 
older ones, and seven times as frequent in the Atharva Veda 


as in the Rgveda. All these peculiarities the 10th Mandala 
shows in common with the later Sanihifis. 


5. Again the root 34 (grabh), shows ¢ (A), in the older 
Kgveda only after a % (7), as aaa (hastag¢hya), but aed: 
(hastagyabhah). In the tenth Mandala, as in Classical Sansk- 
rit, it has uniformly become ¢(h)e. g. ame (jagraha), old 
Vedic sara (jagrabha); zen (grhtina), O. V. sare (grabhaya). 
‘The same is the case with the termination of the 2nd sing. 
imperative, fa (dhz). As in classical literature, it consistently 
becomes fé (77) in the later Mandalas, and other Sambitas. 
This, as we shall see, is a peculiarity of the Prakrts. 


6. Then the root & (Ay) in the older Veda takes the con- 
jugational sign 4 (uu), HOA: (krnumah), but it becomes HA: 
(kurmah) in the 10th Mandala, as in later literature showing 
an % (1) instead of the older q (xx) 


7. In inflection, the older forms e. g.mas. nom. plu. in 
alaq_( Gsas ), inst. plu. in Wit: (ebhih) become rarer in prefe- 


rence to forms in aq_(as ) and t: (az) as in classical 
Sanskrit. 
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8. The most marked change, however, is found in 
the Vocabulary. Words like 34 (im,) aaef (avasye), feat 
( vicarsani ), aifa (viii), fall into disuse and new words come 
into vogue. : 


The language of the Rksamhita is further essentially 
different from that of the younger Samhitas. Words quite 
usual in the Rgveda, for instance, like saat (urviya), BRL 
(rkvan), tq (stm), wt (kan), are not found in the latter. 
Others like gear (ittha), ay (is), 34 (7m), THA (ukthyd), A (iva), 
Tet (uddn), seeqie (urtisyati), ZA (Gti), rarely occur. Vocat- 
ives in qq(vas), and qq (van), and nom. plu. in saa. (Gsas) 
are almost absent. 


_ Itis to be remarked, however, as WACKERNAGEL has 
pointed out, that the sound system has suffered the least 
change, because the redaction of texts of different Samhitds 
was done on similar principles. Yet the tendencey to incline 
toa/in preference to 7, noticed above, kept on to be on 
the increase. 


The prose contained in the Yajurveda and in the oldest 
Brahmanas', shows the same kind of development. Younger 
Brahmanas, like the Aitareya and Jaiminiya show forms like 
‘ara ( advan ), for old ray (avam ), and thus approach the 
classical stage to an appreciable degree ; in the periphrastic 
perfect almost unknown to the Samhitas, the Artareya Brah- 
mana shows forms like aarqai are (Amantrayam asa ) where 
older Brahmazias show amt ( cakara ) only and atm. optative 
forms in #4 ( yita ), for the more usual Ha ( yefa), e. g- Bald, 
ala ( hvayita, RKamayita). The narrative perfect becomes 
more common in these than in the Tazdya and Taittiriya 
Brahmanas. 


i a 





1, WACKERNAGEL, op. cit p. xxx. 
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This prose has lost the richness in forms that the Rgveda 
possessed, although the conjunctive is yet preserved and 
a variety of infinitive forms is shown. In syntax, however, 
this language presents a truer picture’ of the old language, 
than could be done by the metrical Rgveda. It is remarkable 
that the oldest prose contained in the Yajurveda and the old 
Brahmana texts has no idea of a_ narrative perfect, 
which becomes prevalent later and which is found in 
the Rgveda itself. This may be explained perhaps by diffe- 
rence in dialects underlying the two forms of the language. 
-WACKERNAGEL is not ready to accept a difference in dialect 
as the only possible cause. He sees therein also the possible 
working of metrical style. 


33. It should be remembered, however, that this is yet 
Vedic or old Sanskrit. Only in the latest Brahmanas, in the 
Upanisads and Sittras etc. do we finda distinct resemblance 
with the Classical Sanskrit, which was once and for all fixed 
by Panini’s Grammar and which evidently became incapable 
of further development. The younger language has lost much 
of the Vedic wealth of forms. It has lost the conjunctive, 
except for the forms of the first person, which are incorpora- 
ted into the imperative and limited the optative to present and 
precative. Of over a dozen infinitive forms TA, Ta, 4, aa, 
y, (tum, tave, tavai, ase, dhydi), etc., only GH (tem ) is pre- 
served. The absolutive in a (tv%) is used, but those in eat, 
wat, (¢v3, fvaya) and eatau, ala, (tvinam, tvanam) are 
neglected. The terminations aff, "7, U, (masi, dhva, e) which 
were used side by side with Wg, "44, (mas, dhvam ) andq 
(ta) in the Veda have disappeared. The (r) of the third 
person plural perfect, which was seen in the Veda even in 
other tenses e, g. AIAL:. Tz, (avasran, adrivan) has 
pr ee eee 


1. WACKERNAGEL, Op. cit p. xxxi, 
Altindische Syntax where this has been mad 


P. 10 


Compare also DELBRUK’S 
e amply clear. 
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almost disappeared, except in the forms of aff (4%) and those 
of atm. of 3rd. person plural perfect. Imperative cate (dhvat), 
and fa ( dhz), which were frequently used in Veda side by side 
with tg (22), are also lost with the exception of stray forms like 
Sela (juhudhi). In declension many of the double forms have 
totally disappeared e, g. alg (asas), of nom. plu at (@) of 
nom. acc. and voc. duals, ef (@) of the instr. sing of stems in 
at (a) and the a7 (4) for At (au) of loc. sing. of stems ing 
(7). In the same way, what were recognised as irregularities 
viz. vocative in 4g (‘vas ) of stems in ava. (vant) like ez: 
( adrivah ), ‘atta: ( harivah) , gen. plu. atatq ( gonam) for 
Tay ( gavam), aaa (cakrusam) for azHataq ( cakrvaiusam ) 


- are dropped out of use. Taq ( yuvam ) and yaa. ( yuvdt) are 


abandoned in preference to Jay ( yuvawn) etc. The wealth 


of verbal derivatives! like HA, id, wis, ater (avas, darsata, 
mrlika, babhri) is unknown to the classical Sanskrit. 


This simplification and these losses are explained by 
WACKERNAGEL in the following way. The spoken Sanskrit 
of the Vedic times was. simpler and more modern than the 
Sanskrit of the hymns. Then again the language of the people 
which had surely lost old endings and forms, reacted upon 
the classical language, tending to simplify the latter. Old 
Sanskrit forms that had nothing corresponding to them in the 
colloquial language were therefore on their way to oblivion. 
But that is scarcely a sufficient explanation, for on the one 
hand the classical language has preserved nominal and verbal 
forms which the colloquial languages have not kept ; and on 
the other, the latter show old Vedic forms and sometimes 
categories of forms like @arsii, Bafe (devao, devehi) which 
presuppose ate: (devasah) and 233A: (devebhih) which the 
classical language does not show. All languages that have 
passed into the literary stage show a tendency to limit the 


1, BHANDARKAR, Philological Lectures p. 16. 
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stock of forms, to drop what seems superfluous like double 
forms, and to regularise paradigms of nouns and verbs. This 
must have been accelerated by the science of Grammar, which 
in India arose very early. We know that a language that is 
bound by Grammar and passes into the literary stage, is less 
apt to develop than one that is less fettered. Moreover the 
language of the people was already making rapid progress, 
leaving Sanskrit only to be a language of books and of 
the learned. 


Here it must be said, that the attempt of certain scholars 
to brand classical Sanskrit as an_ artificial. language 
actually created* by grammarians, is as ridiculous as it is 
unlinguistic. Grammarians can simplify and regularise 
language and perhaps stop its growth; they cannot creaie 
language. The attempt of certain enthusiastic idealists in 
Europe actually to create an international language, called 
Esperanto or Ido, and the fate that it met with, ought to 
convince any one of the futility of such a _ hypothesis. 
Languages cannot be made in that manner. It is strange to 
see scholars like WEBER, HOERNLE and GRIERSON advocat- 
ing this theory of artificial Sanskrit. What is meant by 
WACKERNAGEL and others, when they call classical Sanskrit a 
Kunst or Hoch-sprache is, that it is now already a fossilized 
literary language and that it has long ceased to be in touch 
with the popular dialects. Grammarians have only canonized 
it as Pali has been canonized by the writers of Southern 
Buddhism. 


1The Classical Sanskrit is therefore, as we have seen, 
the literary development’ of the oldest Vedic prose. In other 





* BHANDARKAR, Philological lectures p,27 has amply refuted this 
theory. 


1. See footnote, page 48, 
2. BHANDARKAR, Op. cit. p. 30. 
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words, it is the canonized form of the literary Vedic which is 
based upon an old Indo-Iranian dialect. It is not a dialect 


itself, as between that and the spoken language of the people 


there is a wide gulf. This does not mean, however, that the 
oldest form of classical Sanskrit was never spoken. It was 
itself a aqt ( bhasa), a spoken colloquial language, but only 
of schools and priests and the educated and higher classes. 
We find Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, making a distinc- 
tion between the Vedic and his Sanskrit. The former he 
refers to by words like aepyqyg (anvadhyayam ), FRAN 
(dasatayisu), and the latter as apart (bhasa), or colloquial speech. 
What is more important, he makes mention of mreat: (pracyah), 
or easterners, and sdt=qq: ( udicyah), or northerners, while 
showing how roots are current among certain people and 
their derivatives only among others: e. g. aaoqala Tay 
aagarag — ( datirlavaniarthe pracyesu datramudicyest:), 
Nir II, 2. He was therefore conscious of provincialisms and 
these are impossible unless we presume that in his time 
Sanskrit was a colloquial language to a certain extent. Coming 
to Panini, we find the same thing; he also draws attention to 
provincialisms and calls his language IST (bhasa), as. 
distinguished from the Vedic language, which he designates as © 

way (chandas). So does Katyayana, so also Patafijali. Again 
Panini prescribes certain rules which apply only in the case of 
colloquial speech: e. g., the rule of Panini afexnri Gael 
( nadinyakrose putrasya ) ‘the word ga ( putva), is not to be 
pronounced with a double q (¢) when the word aqrfeeft (a@din2 ) 
follows and the term is a reproach’, or wHata UATE 
( ekasruti dtratsambuddhau ), or the RAG) rules® qiqgqeq 2: aT 
Tart: (vakyasya teh pluta udattah), seafiaresaz ( pratya- 





1, Pdnini 8, 4, 48. 
2 Panini 1, 2; 33. 
3. Panini 8 2. 82 ff. See WACKERNAGEL, op. cit. XLIII. 
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bhivade sudve), and EU a | (duraddhite ca). Pataiijali 
refers to his language as atta or aa, (laukika) or (loke), as 
against dz (veda) and ae (vede), in reference to the 
language. 


34. We shall now briefly consider the phonology of the 
Vedic Sanskrit which is called ‘das Altindische’ by German 
scholars. 


a VOWELS :—, &, 3, 3, (a, 7, «4, r) both short and long, 
and « (/), are the simple vowels preserved in Sanskrit, We 
have seen how the simple e, 0, of the western Indo-Germanic 
languages have been absorbed by the Sk. et (a). The typical 
examples Sk. aff ( dati), Gr. Hyer, (agei), Sk. afr ( dua), 
Lat. equus, and Sk. 4fq: ( pétih), Gr. moots ( pdsis ), show how 
the one 2(@), represents @, e and o of the other Indo- 
Germanic languages. There is one thing to be noted in this 
connection, that before that et (a), which represents an Indg. e 
there invariably — in Sk. a = for a guttural of the 
other languages; e. g. efafe ( dati ) where the st (a) after 
a (7) represents an old e as the Gr. 4ys. (age) shows; and 
Sk. a (ca), Lat. que, Gr. te. (te ) 


This 21 (@), however, does not represent an a, @, 0, of 
the other languages which form the low grade of original 4, 7 
w;in tet case an (7), appears in Sanskrit, e. g. faz ( pitdr ) 
Gr. mat ( pater), weak or low grade of gy ( pa), and suffix 
az ( tar ),—te (-ter). 


Sk. 27 (@) also represents what is known to philologists 
as sonant ‘ame i. @. morn, e. g.(a) ag (as) of the acc. 
pl. beside { (2) (from =q) (2s), where a (a) represents 
the nasal shown in the latter form of the termination; 
(b) sf& (ati), ag, (atu) of the third pers. plu. of roots 
belonging to the third conjugation, beside—syfaq-areg (anti—antu) 
of the other classes; (c) in the case of stems ending in 
Seq, (ant), WT ( mant), etc. #{ (a) represents the nasal in 
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weak cases @. g. azat ( santau ) but wat, ate: (sata, sadbhih); 
(d) in the case of stems in aq, aq, (an, man), and a (van), 
the nasal appears only before vowels; 3% (a) appears before 
consonants e. g. aiqt (namna), but atq (nama), AA: 
(namabhih); (e) in the weak grade of roots ending in 

aq (an,) aq (am), @ (a) appears invariably; e. g. 
Att (¢anoti), but ad (tata), Paeq (vitatya), aaa: (atathah)» 
TH { gam), has af (gahi), aedt ( gatvi), ameate (agasmahi ); 
(f) HZ (akiu), and afa (nakti), eq (abhra), and #aq, 
(ndbhas ), Gr. adds ( aphrds ), and vépos ( nephos ), are other 
characteristic examples of the representation of the sonant 
nasal, 

, 2. § (7) is the proper representative of the Indg. 7. é. g. 
aia: (dvih) Lat. ovis; ff: (palin), Gr. xéors (pésis). But 
as remarked above, it also represents the weak grade of the 
old @(2, 0,) e. g. feat ( sthird), ead (sthitd), to eat (sth), 
lac ( dhita), toa (dha); atfteq (asinva), atfiert, (asinvan), 
fat ( sina, ) toa ( sa, ) wt (san) cf. Goth, sdpa (satisfaction ). 
This Sk. = (7) corresponds to Gr. a,e. g. fade (pitar), 
mathe (pater), from ot (£2), to protect, gleg (duhity), Gr. 
Ouyatne ( thugdtzr ). 

3. S (u) in the same manner represents old 4, @. g. 
Sk. gH ( putrd), Lat. putulus; 3d: (Srutdh):, Gr. «AUTOS 
(Rlutos); 4 (nu), Gr. vy (nu). It also forms the weak 
grade to 0, au, and of v, Sk. ait (yugd) and Art ( yoga), 
eam (sudpua), Sl. supati. 

3 (%) sometimes appears to stand for 7%, (7), as in 
mre (krostu), for ats (krosty ), aszaea: (tvastumantah ): 
for old aga ( tvastymantah ): This is due to contact with 
the colloquial languages which often represent Sk. % (7) in 
that way; é@. g. 3gq (udupa), from mg (vtu). This tendency 
is observed in the oldest language. 

1. See supra Section, 14, d. 

2. WACKERNAGEL, Altindische.Grammatik 7-11. 


——— 
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4, 3 (y) and @ (1) as vowels are only preserved in 
Sanskrit. In other languages they become ar, ur, o7, ra, al, 
etc. e.g. Sk. aq (mrid), Arm. mard, Lat. mortuos; Sk, 
( drsta), Gr. dpaxew ( drakein); Sk. Sm: (v¢kah): Goth. wulfs ; 
Sk. 3 ( mrdu). Lat. mollis. 


The long liquids are mostly changed; e. g. edit ( slirna), 
Gr. otpw tos ( strotés); Ga ( purva) Gr. mpi tos ( protos); qt 
( purna), Goth. fells, Eng. full; Sot ( urna), Lat. lana, Goth. 
wuilla. They are seen unchanged in forms like Sk. Shun 8 
( nynan ). 


5. w(e) and at (0) are regarded as monophthongs from 
the very beginning, even in the Pratisakhyas. But in most 
cases they are diphthongs of a (a@) or at(@), andz(i) or 
= (wu) as the second element. Sanskrit grammarians have 
recognised them as Sandhi of a(a@) and (iz), a (a) and 
3 (2) etc. 


They are also seen in gradation with = (7) and g (#), 
better known in Indian grammar as yu ( guna). e. g. RE 
(siddhd), but Safa ( sedhati), and fate ( sisedha ), corres- 
ponding to the gradationin Gr. Avretv, Aetzw, Lekota, (lipein, 
letpo, leloipa ) or IL (bhujam ) but aera ( bhokSyate), and 
qaist ( bubhdja ). 


In certain words U, at (e, 0) before medials, medial aspir- 
ates and @ (ha), appear to represent old Indg. az, az, e.g. 32g: 
(nediyah) Av. nazdyo, 8 (seda) perf. form of az (sad), 
Av. hazdyat, from Indo-Aryan sazd. Saad is to sad (aq) 
(sad)as papt (Vedic aqqa apaptat) is to yx ( pat); cle 
(edhi), from eq (as), presupposes the middle step azdhi 
(ayafer) which is actually found in the Avesta 
without the 3 (a); Hq (medha) to Gr. pachds ( masthds), 
ate (dehi ) and fe ( dhehi) to Av. dazdi, q@ ( tynedhi ) from 
ame +t (tynah+dhi ), through queq ( trnajhdhi ). 
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at (0) also takes the place of = (a) before = (da), oré 
(dha) e, g. Ss (sodasé), but wfB (sasti ), aig ( vodhun ), 
from 4g ( vah), tigq ( sodhum ) from aa (sah). 


6. These vowels following closely upon each other 
combine in various ways: and the combinations are called aa 
(sandhi). But we have seen that in old Vedic Sanskrit, they 
had not yet become so rigid as in Jater literature. See supra 
about 3h ied alert ( abhinihita sand hi ) 


ia The quantity of these vowels is changed under various 
circumstances. (a) Vowels are lengthened before ¢ (7), asin 
vite: ( girbhih), gy (piirsu), in the Vedic language; this was 
not an absolute law and hence we get forms like fafa: (havirb- 
hih), Sa (urvava), etc, (6) They are often’ lengthened as 


_ compensation of something dropped. When, for instance, a 


conjunct consonant is simplified, the preceding vowel is length- 
ened; é. g. ame (fadhi) from Wa (taks), eiqre (dsGt) from az (sah), 
eg (?¢) from 45% (yaj) or 24 (is), diz (nida) from Indg. nizda, 
Eng. nest, tz (pida) from fig +e (pis+da), dizia (stdati) from 
Indg. sizdeti, Ge (udha) from 7% (vah), ye ( gidha) from OF 
(guh). (c) There is also lengthening due to several other 
causes; ¢. 8. before 4 (ya) of the suffix, aiqa (ksiyate) from 
tat (ksi), ae (siiyate) from ¥ (su) or before g(y) of the 
denominative, 3 (i), 3(u), when not radical are lengthened 
alae (janiyate), aap (valonyati). 


8. We have already spoken above of the vowel grada- 
tion or ablaut, as it is called by Grimm, The same is found 
in Sanskrit and was recognised by Sanskrit grammarians as 
am (guna), and Ae (vrddhi), Their reading of the pheno- 
menon was, however, a bit different. They looked upon &, 3, 
FE, % (2, u, 7,1), as the basic vowels, which were strengthened 
under certain circumstances, e. g. when preceded by at(a). No 
doubt in certain cases the 4, g, %, @ (7, u,r,1,) are basic 





1. Supra, Section 14 e, 2 and 3, 
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In connection with the Indo-Germanic ablaut, it must be 
remembered that although as a general rule monosyllabic 
bases, showing e. o or nil, are very numerous, still there are 
what are called dis-syllabic roots or bases. They generally 
show along @ or 6, which alternates with a, The series of 
forms oa (prathimdn), gai (prthivt), beside Wa: 
(prdthah), and ga: ( prthtth), aimat (yanita), beside Faq 
(jdnas), Gr, vevetwo ( venétdr), yévos (génos), necessitate 
the postulation, beside 934 ( prath), and wx (jan), of roots 
pletha and gena. In like manner Chine ( partman ), when 
compared to st: ( éprah) and ga: ( puruah), goes back upon 
the two-syllabled root pela; qaaq ( pavitram ), leads to root 
pewa etc, This latter example is important because it shows, 
what has been proved by F. DE SAUSSURE in his Memoire sur 
system primitif voyelles des le languees indo-europeannes 
that long & (7) is no simple vowel but a combination of v and 
a; just as Sanskrit at (3) is a combination of af ( a) ands (w), 
which latter again is nothing else than the sonantised consonant 
vy. The discovery of this new vowel a, which, as seen above, 
renders certain roots dissyllabic, is due to the researches of 
BRUGMANN and SAUSSURE, among others. They were led to 
the discovery by the weak grade of roots ending in aq (2), 
q» O, viz. Sk. Rad: ( sthitah), Gr. and otatdés (statés), Lat. 
status, where Sk. g (i) corresponds to Gr. and Lat. @, which 
was found to be unusual. The ¢ (7) and a, then, forming the 
weak grade of roots in long vowels, must go back upon 
an Indo-German sound, other than the existing ones. It was 
called schwa and represented by a. Cf. also feq (kita) from 
at (dha), fait ( pita ) from gq ( pa). The ablaut itself therefore 
led to this discovery. 


b. CONSONANTS.—The Sanskrit language has preserved 
the original Indogermanic consonants much better than it has 
done the vowels. It has preserved the original character of 
the tenuez mediae and the aspirates much better than Latin 
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and Greek. The Greek, the only language of the western 
group which has preserved the aspirates, has changed the 
medial aspirates into hard aspirates; e. g. Sk. ye (bh%) Gr. 
how ( phd); ay (dha), Gr (the): faq, (2dbhas ). védos 
(néphos.) The Latin has changed them into unvoiced 
spirants, é@. g. af (dha), Lat Jacio, These, it should be 
remembered, are compound! consonants, being made up of 
the tenuis or media of a class and the aspirate h. The 
Rkpvatisakhya the oldest work on Vedic phonetics, already 
recognises the compound character of these. 


I. The Sanskrit language shows five series or classes of 
consonants, carefully distinguished from the oldest times 
according to their place of articulation. Thus there is a K(k) 
or guttural series, aq (c), or palatal series, a q (¢) or dental 


series, a% () or labial series and lastly a = (#), or lingual . 


series. Besides these ther 
xz (7), & (2), 
Of these the cut 


e are the semivowels Tq (y), £(v), 
and the three spirants a ($s), g (s), @(s). 
tural, the dental and labial series correspond 
to those of the other Indo-Germanic languages, and are the 
regular representatives of the original Indo-Germanic classes. 
Only in the Sanskrit guttural class have merged the two other 
Classes of the old language, namely the pure velar gutturals 
and the labiovelar gutturals. Thus Sk. % (k) represents 
both a & and a gu sound of the western Indg. languages. 

e.g. (a) aia: (kravih):, Lat. cruor sae: ( Greéh), Gr. enpv§ 
(kirtich ) Eng. herald > ater (s<akh@), Lit. szaka, 
(dvanch) Goth. hoha (plough). In primitive Ger- 
manic agriculture, a branch was used as a plough. 
amt: (bhégah), Gr. dayety ( phagein), O. SI. boge; 
tama (sthagayati), Lat. tego, Icel. pak, (Eng. 
thatch ), which is a dialectic variation of thak. 
sit (jdmgha), Got. gaggan (pronounce gangan), 


1, WACKERNAGEL, Op cit p. 115, UHLENBECK, Sanskrit Phonetics 
p. 44. 





= 
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O. H. G. gangan, Germ. gang; €¢: (dirghéh), Gr. 
doXxLXOs (dolicho's), Got. tulgus. 

(b) &: (kak), Lat. quo, Got. has: aaa (sacaté) [4(e) 
for @ (k) by palatal law], Lat. sequor: Sexy 
(cakram ), Gr. kuklés Ang. S. hweol, Eng. wheel; 
mq (gam), (Lat. venio), Got. giman; Ti: (rajah), 
[a(7) for &(k) 1, Got, rigis. 

2. The Indo-Germanic palatals have nothing to do with 
the Sk. palatals. These latter, as we shall see, are original 
velar gutturals palatalized on account of a following 7 or e, 
But the original Indo-German palatals have suffered a 
in Sanskrit. They have become spirants, 7. ¢. LL @ (S, s, s) 
and affricates ¥, #, (7, jh ). 

e. g.(a) Td: (Srautdh), Gr. KXAVTOS 


A. S.hlud = Loud. O. Ir. cloth =fame, O. Bulg sluti, 
aq (ddsa@), Gr. déxq (déka), Got. laihun, Eng. ten; 
BTA: (aSriht), Lat. acus, O. H. G. ahil; 3a (Samsati), 


Lat. censeo; fxn (visa), Lat. vicus, Gr. ofkos 
(cikos) - 


; Brat (chayd), Gr. coxa (skid), Got. 
skeinan, Ger, Scheinen, Eng. shine. 

seed (jérvant), Gr. yégov ( gévon): Wag (janas), 
Gr. yévos ( génos), Got. kuni; sat (jma), Lit. zeme, 
QO. Sl. zemlja (e. &. Nova Zemla); uz: 
(yajatah), Gr. &yros (hagios); ig: (josah) ,Lat. 
gusts, Got. kiusan: Seq ( drithas) & (h) for y(gh) 
Lat. ango, Got. aggwus (pronounce angwus ), RE 
(lih), Ger. lecken. 


N.B. Sk. (4) therefore is no real palatal, but an affricate that goes back 


upon an original Indo-German palatal, (what in Sk, Grammar 
would be called a guttural), 


change 


(Rlutés), Lat. 2-clutus: 


(b 


——— 


3. The Sanskrit palatal class as 4 whole is a new- 
comer. It is the old velar or suttural class, labialized or not 
labialized, before palatal vowels g (i), ort (e), and the 
semivowel q(y). This is the palatal law. 
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e.g.(a) ae: (card), Icl. hverr, Gr. néovos (Rkérnos), 
aa: ( caivarah ), Lat. quatuor ; Tq ( pasica ), Gr. 
mevte ( pénte), tara ( rocaie), Lat. lucet; Cf. 3: 
( seicth ), but gH: (sukrah), tra (vocate), but 
, Uh, ah ( roka, loka). 


(b) a&t (jathéva), Got. kilbei : ai ( jardte ), O. H. 
G. quirit, Eng. quoth; stmt (jani), Got. gens ; 
ana (Jami), Lat. geminus ; Hiag_djas Lat. auges 
Got. ankan; of aiaq_( djas ) but so ( ugra). 


(c) ara (hanmi ), Av. janmi, = ( hantarah ), 

_ jantiro, Gr. Belyw ( thénio ) ; at: : (hardh), Gr. 
Bepcos ( thérsos), Ft, FE, ‘ding Fatt, Req: AT, 
wti:, fr: (Rarkéh, kivuh), Ralah, *ataréh, kaksah, 
yugém, gauh, girih), qAE ( vdkrt) and several 
other words show the guttural, because it is not 
followed by a palatal vowel, as their counterpart 
in other languages viz. Gr. kapklvos, napv§, 
KAAWS, TOtEPOS, (Jon. KOTEOOS ) bor 
karux, kélos, poteros, Ion. kéteros), M. H.G 
hahse, Got. juk, (Eng. yoke), Gr. f05S, Lith, 
girta, Lat. jecur, show, 





| 
} 
| 


a _ 


LS S_==— ey — 





4. The dental and labial series properly represent the 
-old series as the following equations will show. 


g. (a) ag: ( Zandh ) Lat. tenuis, Ger. diin, Eng. thin ; 
4: (trdyah), Gr. costs (treis), Lat. tres; Ada 
( vartate ), Lat. ae fait (paint), Gr. moTVLa 
( potnia), Aq ( véttha), Gr. otcba ( oistha ). 


(db) eal ( dasa), Gr. Dexa ( déca) ; z (dru) Gr. devs, 
déov, (drus, doru ), Got. triz, ee tree ; al, ‘at 
( dva dvai), Gr. dow (dud), Lat. duo ; 4: (sddah), 
Gr. €b0s (hedos), Lat. sedeo, Goth. sitan, Eng. sit ; 
yu: (dhiimah ), Gr. Bvupos (thiimés), Lat. fumus ; 
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Hq (mddhu), Gr. .€0v (methu); a; Gr. 6jAvS 
( thilus ). | 

(c) Gf: (patin), Gr., xéots: Ret ( pita), Gr. ratte 
( patér), (Goth. fadar, Eng. father): AOL. 
( napat), Lat. nepos ; <q: ( svépnah), Gr. Saves 
(hupnos ), instances of Sk. & (ph), going back 
upon Indg, pk are not found. Sk. am (kapha), 
Av. kafa; 3% (Sahpa), Av. safa. 

(d) dum (bdlam), Lat. de-bilis; a§z (barbara), Gr.. 
BapBapos ( barbaros ), Prarie ( pibami ), Lat, bibo ~ 
ara (jambala ), (sq (jam, earth,) AS. pol, Eng. 
pool ; Hala, ( bhavami ), Gr. pepw ( phera), ¥ (bhiz) 
Gr. pow (phud); srt (bariia), Lat. 
a: (bhrith), Gr. opp6s ( ophrits ), Eng. broz 
( jambha ), Gr. YOlLdos ( gémphos ), 


o- Amongst the Sanskrit sounds, the cerebrals are the 
most important because they are found in no other branch of 
the Indo-German family — not even in.the Avesta. 
however, the Sanskrit language itself offers a solution of the 
question as to how they arose only here. We havea rule, for 
instance, as a consequence of which the dental (2) is chang- 
ed to the cerebral % (7), when preceded in the same word by 
r,v OY $; @& gZ. SN, HN, Ft ( usa, rna, kiyna); or that the 
dental sibilant q(.s) is changed to the lingual sibilant gq (s) 
when it is preceded by the vowels =, $ (;, 7), and 3, , RT 
(uw, %, 7, &) or Ht (0); e.g. wie, May (kavosi, mairsu) etc. 
This gave the cue to scholars and many cerebrals were explain- 
ed as being due to dentals, when originally a y or | preceded 
them. This explanation was offered by Poor. TARE, Sa 


vikata, 
"71 ( nabhas )=cloud, Old Bulg. nebo Gr. Vedos ( néphos), welsh nef 
=sky Lat. nebula. 


wud, O. B. bera Lat. fero. 
saad. ( baliyan), stronger, 
BEA 7H Y =better 


Frater ; 
0 >Re 


Fortunately. 


O. Bulg boliji=bigger, better Gr. 
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samkata) etc. from Ha; we (krta; kata) depth, Vedic #4 (karta) 
a pit, from Ba; (krta) waz; (avata) a pit, Vedic saz (avar) 
downwards; #2 (kata) a mat from Hd, Ja (krta, cria ); comp- 
are Gr. Kaptados (kértalos), a basket. anzq: (adhayah) 
from Ved. sy (rdh) to prosper, Wid (pathati) from Vedic 
Sait (prthati), saa ( brathayati), to make known, We 


(munda) from Ved. wx (mrd), to rub soft; afr (kati), compare 
ale ( krmi ). 


This same law, differently worded, went by the name of 
the scholar ForTUNATOYV. It is this: original 7 or /+dental 
resulted in a change of the latter into a cerebral, the / or / be- 
ing dropped; and secondly, v or y+dental remained unchanged. 
The / or 7 of course must be original Indo-Germanic. 


(a) Lor! dental. 


Tg: (patuh), Gr. chaths az: (vatah), Lith. 
(platis ) valtis 
the (sphat),O.H.G. spaltan maw (jatharam), Goth. 
kilbez 
fmt (Rina), Lat. callus sarfr: (Gilt), Gr. o dev 
(aléné 
Tit: ( paxih) Gr. Tara Tor: (panrah), Lith. pélnas 
(palamé) 
(balam) Lat. palm q2:, qéan (patah, patdlam) 
Old Sl. platino. 
MTd (bhasate), Lith. balsas qian: (pasaah) Gr. TErAdA- 
Hot (kuthara), Lat. culter {80s (pella-lithos) 
(b) + or r dental. 


tate (kartami), Lit. agai (vartimi), Lat. verto, 


kertu Got. wairta 
aq: (arvdhah), Lit. wa (gardhah ):, Got. gredus 
ardyti 


Hai ( mardami), Gata (pérdami), Germ. 


Lat. mordeo farzen — 
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OLDEST PHASE OF HE PALI & PRAKRITS SIDE BY SIDE 
WITH THE VEDIC LANGUAGE :—From the above it will be seen, 
that the linguals in Vedic and later Sk. are due to the influence. 


of the old Prakmnis, v1.2.1, therefore must have existed si 
. ed side b 
side with the Vedic dialects, These gave us a. lntay eee 


Prakrits." Side by side with the language of the Vedas anu 
the priests there was current even during the period of the 
production of the hymns, a language which was much more 
developed than the priestly language and. which had the chief 
characteristics of the oldest phase of the mid-Indian dialects, 
called the Palistage. BHANDARKAR’ also agrees with 
WACKERNAGEL in calling Pali the oldest Prakrit. 


Words which in Vedic and later Sanskrit show a a (ua), 
instead of a 4 (a), belong also to this class; they are called 
Prakritisms. 


(ad) arin gry (ane punya), Gon (phan), senate? 
( anvapaniphanat ), am, au, fag, aor ( kana, 
karna, nipuna, ghona), afiry ( vanij) (Ger. waare), 
my (gan) (Gr. aysrpw, ageira ), ame ( kunara ), 
(Gr. x0 AOS Riillos ), EM (sthanu) (Ger. still), 
gy, (paw) (Gr. mepyniy pernémi), am ( kane ), 
(class. He1 (kala), a part.). 
sm (ana) (Gr. adrew aled), wr (ena) (Gr. 
sragos, elaphos), Mt, A (fina, venn) ( Lat. 
wallus ), {oft ( vert) (Lat. willus), 

In fare ( sethila ), the g (7) shows that it is a Prakritism. 
The root has a 7, which vocalised as 7 gives the $(7) in Prak- 
rit, Compare faf@u (Sidhila) of Prakrit; also fe (Singh ) 
(Mar. dao, gust sumgane humgane ), from AE are ( syngha ), 
(samiddha) from aa@, ame (samrddha), (imgala) (Naisadha 


3 


1, WACKERNAGEL, Altindische Grammatik p, XVIII, 
2. Philological lectures p. 5. 
3. Rv. IV 40, 4. 
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I. 9), Mar. aa (imngala), from ame (amgara), are Prakritisms. 
Pos (krccha) and as ( guchha ) are also Prakritisms, where 
' <5 (ccha) represents Sk. cq (ps), cf. Pali speger (arhhaws) fs 
Sk. erat (apsava). Bas (+) cor Tig (titasu), AST 
(henna) 10r TET (prayuga ), cf. wat ( gauo) of Maharastri 
from 7aq ( gavaya ), are also regarded as Prakritisms. In later 
Prakrits they are the rule; in the Veda their appearance is inex- 
plicable, unless we presume, as some scholars do that they 
have crept into the Vedic language from an old Prakrit that 
was the basis of the mid-Indian Prakrits. 


35. INFLECTION :—Much need not be said regarding mor- 
phology of the old Sanskrit. It does not much differ from that 
of classical Sanskrit which is familiar to us. However, we 
devote some short space to it for pointing out features common 
to other languages. 

A. Unlike the classical languages of the West, Sanskrit 
has only three or four vowel stems, those in 2, %, g (a,i,u), 
and # (7), short and long. It does not have the e and o stems, 
like Greek and Latin, since Sanskrit has kept no distinction be- 
tween d@, é, and 0. Of consonantal stems the old language 
shows many, like those in 4, %, <1, 4(c, k, t, th), radical %, Y 
(d, dh), and x, @ (bh, s), and ag (§) and‘the derivative stems 
in FL, We ( vat, tat) (seq, Raa, ada, Aaa) ( wdvat, nivat, 
sarvatat, devatat), Gr. tt (tit), st, Sa, & (it, ut, t) (FEL), 

(yakrt), aa (at), and Wed, Head ( ant, mant ), and q-@, 3-1, 
AL, FZ, ae ( vant, an, man, in, min), and fA, At (vin, ar), 
ag (tar) etc. 

_ The Sanskrit, like Greek, and Latin, has three genders, 
three numbers (there are traces left of the dual in Greek and 
Latin in words like 360, (duo) although the dual as such is 
given up by these languages) and, unlike these, all the eight 
cases. The Greek has given up instrumental and ablative 
entirely, and confused locative and dative. For reasons see 
supra. 
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b. CONJUGATION :—The Sanskrit conjugation also is as 
rich as the declension, and here too it has preserved most of 
the Indo-Germanic form material. Of the other languages 
only the Greek language nearly approaches it in the antiquity 
as well as wealth of verbal forms. Like the Greek, Sanskrit 
has the active and medtal or middle voices ; the passive voice 
of the Sanskrit was probably a later creation and did not exist 
in the original Indo-German idiom, Then there is a number 
of modes or moods in the old Vedic language as in Greek; 
later Sanskrit has lost some of them. The modes are the 
indicative, the optative, the imperative and the conjunctive or 
subjunctive. This last is seen only in the oldest Sanskrit. 
The optative and imperative too are in classical Sanskrit 
never used except, in the present tense. There are four tenses, 
the present, the perfect, the aorist and the future; the 
imperfect, so far as the stem and formation goes, is reckoned 
with the present for morphological purposes. There are 
special uses of these tenses elaborately put forth and explained 
by Sanskrit Grammarians. 

The augment sf (a)-e plays an important part in the tense 
system of the Sanskrit and the Greek languages ; the other 
languages, excepting the Armenian, do not show anything like 
it. It usually bore the accent and caused Guna or Vrddhi. It 
was used to make the stem of the imperfect and aorist, the 
plue-perfect in Gr. and Vedic, and indicated past action’. The 
perfect stem is made up by reduplication, not by augment. It 
is to be noted that one of the numerous aorists has augment 
and reduplication of stem together. 


All roots are in Sanskrit, as well as in Greek, divided into 
two great classes, according as they do or do not take 
before personal endings the vowel a (a) e oro in Greek; 
they are called the thematic and the non-thematic classes ; 
they are also otherwise known as conjugational and nonconju- 
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gational. The former again fall into four subdivisions, the 
two #, (a) the (y) and ery (ay) classes; the latter into 
some six, the root, the reduplicated, the 3 (wu), the y= (nz), 
the at (a), and] (2) classes. This distinction, with a 


variety of terminations, makes the study of Sanskrit so 
formidable to beginners. 


The endings again are different for the active and the 
medial. Besides this distinction, there is another distinction 
into primary and secondary endings; the former are fuller, 
the latter seem to be abbreviations of these. Then there are 
distinct endings for the perfect and imperative. In this 
complexity, the Greek language almost equals Sanskrit. 

The following comparative tables will how the great simi- 


larity in this respect between the Sanskrit and Greek languages. 
I. Personal endings, | 


Active 
Primary Secondary 
mt (mi) pyo (mi,o), am (am) v (for 1) (2, m) 
fa (st) Ol, S. (si, $s) q (s) 5 (s) 
it (zz) Te (4) q (t) (¢) 
Tq = «( mas) ev ( men) H  (m) ev ( mer) 
q (tha) -te (#8) q (t) te ( te) 
gist omy ) vit ( nti ) a i Hog (7) (72(¢) 
Middle 
Primary Secondary 


U (e) fat (mai) 3a (ia) pny (men) 
a (se) ca (sai) gq: (thh) oo (so) 
a (te) ta. (az) q (ta) TO ( fo ) 
we (mahe) rea (metha) Hie = (mahi) peda ( metha) 
eq (dhve) ofe (sthe) aq (dhvam) cba (stha) 

+ ante anta 
ony i lan D axeent (antai) = | pani) ae 

tL) (van) 
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Root-aorists:—tead, (dsthat), tocny (asten); wrFr0 
( pléto); the root 4 (j#@) forms root-aorist ¥yvwu 
(é@gndn) and nots aorist as in Sk. afara ( ddhat), 
afata (adat), Gr. Bnxe (2théke), Bwxa (2ddke), 
(the & whichis unknown to the Sanskrit, remains 
unexplained ).} 

s-aorisis:—aim: (dprah) (from amgt+a) (aprasts), 
aim: (@prah) (from ematea (apras+ia), efor 
(dprasma), wet (dprasta), (ea: dprasuk); 
Gr. eeifa, ederGas, Gerke, BelEapev, elEate, edelEav, 
(@deiza, edeizas, edeize, edeizamen, 2deizate, 
édeizan ). 

Middle:—atatea (drutsi), seem: ( druttah), sea (drutta), 
semnte (drutsmahi), egy. (druddham), feed 
(drutsata), Gr. eerEdpnv, edelEa (co), ederkato, 
eDerEa reba, eerEdabe, eSelEavto (edeizémin, edeiza 
(so), édeizato, edeizdmetha, edeizasthe, édezanto ). 

The question as to the origin of the aorist suffix, has occu- 

pied philologists since Bopr’s time. Bopp saw in it the past” 
| tense of the Indg. verbum Substantivum esm. Phonetically 
i there is nothing against it. It also finds support from other 
| languages é. g. Latin and Goth., where the suffix of the past 
tense is nothing else than the past forms of roots y (bh) and 
do (Sk. af, dha) respectively, Lat. ama-bam, ama-bat; 
Goth. huggride, O. H. G. hungerede, Eng. hungered. The 
s would have to be looked upon as remnant of the imperfect, 
and that is the only flaw in Bopp’s theory. 
| VI. Perfect active. 
Singular. Plural. 

aq (véda) Fotd« (Foida) fat (vidmd) Ftdwev (Fidmen) 

aca (véttha) Fotc0a (Foistha) fe (vidd) Ftote (Fiste) 

Ré_(vdda) Fete (Foide) _ figs (viddh) (Fraaai) (Fisasi 


1, Hirt, Handbuch der Gr, Laut-und Formenlehre p, 549 
2, HIRT, op. cits p. 550, 








ny 


— . 
 — a ites , pe ES cet aS + j ete 
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Gothic 
wait witum 
waist wit-up 
wait wit-un 

Middle. 


Ist. gae (tutudé) Lat. tutudi 
3rd. gage (tutudé) 


It will be seen that the perfect has only one type, as 
against the manifold types shown by the present-aorist. The 
perfect is formed immediately from the root, without any 
augment or sign or infix. Every root can have its perfect, 
with but very few exceptions. The perfect is altogether 
non-thematic. The peculiarities are that the first syllable 
takes reduplication, and the root shows the o grade, where 
the reduplicated syllable shows an e, a7 (a). This is clearly 
shown by forms like qaR, War, (cékava, jégh@na), which 
show palatalization in the first syllable: Cf. also Yeyova, 
(gégona) déd0ena ( dédorka). 


VII. The future system :—In Sanskrit as in Greek the 
future is made up by the addition of the suffix s. 
it has been dropped in certain cases, 
second type of future. 


weet (deksyami) Gr. devo (delzo:), from fear, (dis 
deik ); team (veksyami ), Gr, Xsvbw ( leipso). The Lithuanian 
language also shows this s future; e. g. gélsu from gelu. to 
do harm; dursu, from duru. The Latin again takes the aid 
of an auxiliary, as in the aorist and has forms like ama-bo, 
amabis, amabit. Gothic has lost the old future, just as it 
has ‘lost the old aorist. Most of the modern European 
languages have given up the old future and have substituted 


an auxiliary meaning ‘to wish’. The Rumanian! has volo, 
the Germ. wollen, Eng. will. 


In Greek 
thus giving rise to a 


1 ZAUNER, Romanische Sprach-geschicte Ip. 165. 
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Vill. The distinction between temporal stems and 
modal stems is not difficult to understand. We have seen 
sufficiently clearly how different temporal stems were made 
up. Of the four modes or moods the indicative is 
marked by absence of any further addition to the temporal 
| stem; Hg, ( bhar ) 200, or dépe, ( bhéro, phéro ) aag ( babhar ), 
| Yevov ( gegon), stems of present, aorist, perfect, are also the 

stems of the indicative. And it is only natural because it is 
the simplest mode of all, only asserting or denying something. 
| The imperative too does not have any special stem; very often, 
as in Sanskrit, it borrows stems and forms of other moods. 


The conjunctive and optative have special stems; 
the former is characterized by the addition of a thematic 
4, (a) e, (0) to the temporal stem, the latter by the addition 


of a secondary suffix at (ya), 2 (2), added on to the base 
without thematic vowel 





In the case of the nonthematic type of roots, the 


conjunctive is easily formed by adding e7, (a) e,o to the 
root é. g. 


Pres. ind. offta, ( dsti) Lat. es-t; conj, efatt, (dsati) Av. 
avhaiti, Lat. er-i-t. 

Aor. conj. Wt, Haq ( nésati, nésat) (with root vowel 3 
(#e) as in middle, not = (nai asin active); Gre 

| Tet-0-[Ley ( teis-o-men), teic-e-ce ( where Tq ( 226s ) 

| telo are bases of the-sigmatic aorist ). 

Pref. conj. adale, aad, (tatdnati, taténat) Gr. wemovb-o- 

| ev (pepoith-o-men). (In Homer, ezdete or éidomen) 


In the case of the thematic type of roots, the modal sign 
aq, (a) eo appears to combine with the last vowel of the 
stem @é. g. 

Conj. HU, Ald, (bhdran, bhavati) Gr. dfpw-wev, deen-te 

( phéro-men, phéré-te), Lat. ferés, for indicative 
Had, ( bhdvati) pepopev ( phéromen ) etc. 








ee ee 
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The optative sign for non-thematic roots is JT, q, (ya, ya) 
$s, ya, added on to the weak grade of the root; that for the 
non-thematic roots is $, (7) which combines with the thematic 
vowel making a diphthong with it. Secondary personal end- 
ings are then added on to the base formed in this way. 

CAT,» FY: ( syat, syth), also Rena, faq: (siyat, siyuh) 
Lat. s-ié-s, s--mus. qa, (dadyat), a4: (dadyih), Gr. 
6Ld0-(y-y ( dido-zé-n ), 3t80-t-ev ( dido-i-men ). 

WT (‘bhadret), Gr. géoo. ( phéroi), Goth. bairai : 
zaid ( drsét), Gr. 8eanot ( drékoi ). 

IX. ‘There is what is called secondary conjugation. This 
comprises desiderative, intensive or frequentative, causative, 
denominative, which may be found in any descriptive Grammar. 
Cf. MACDONELL, Vedic Grammar p. 387 ff. 


Of verbal derivatives, both Sanskrit and Greek show a 
variety. We have already seen how the Vedic Sanskrit posse- 
ssed more than half a dozen infinitive forms, three or four 
absolutive forms, three forms for the present participle, not to 
speak of any amount of verbal nouns. For these, refer to 
WHITNEY, Sanskrit Grammar p. 341 ff. 











PART IV 


Cnr 
- 


PALI AND THE INSCRIPTIONAL PRAKRITS 


36. CHARACTER OF THE PALI.—The next stage in the 
development of the Indian branch of the Indo-German lang- 
uages is the Pali. This isa name given to the sacred lang- 
uage of the canon of Southern Buddhism. The name itself 
is a puzzle to many. European scholars, derive it from prali, 
a row or line of leaves of a book, then the book itself; and 
lastly the canon embodied in the book and its language. 
Another but a hardly likely derivation’ is from 9#2, WHS 
( prakata, paada), WHS, We ( paala, pala), according to which 
Pali means language of the common people. KOSAMBI’ a 
Buddhist scholar, thinks, that the name is derived from the 
root We (P42!) to protect, to preserve, and originally means 
the books or literature in which the Buddhist canon is pre- 
served. The derivation apart, he rightly points out that 
Buddhagho$a, the author of a commentary on &z%al, 


( atthakatha ) repeatedly refers to the Tipitaka or its teachings 
by the name Pali. 


That this Pali 7. e. the dialect at the root of the literary 
Pali, called by European scholars the Pali-stufe® and the 
dialects of the oldest available inscriptions, could not be 
directly traced even to Vedic Sanskrit is clear from phono- 
logical reasons adduced abovet. There are besides several 
eee ee ee 


1, RAJWADE, Introduction to Jnanesvari. 


2. Mata Peareaoyzy, (palibhaseca kalanirnaya) Vividha 7iana- 
vistir, 41. 139. Cf. also CHILDER’s Pali Dictionary, Introduction. 

3. JACOBI, Erza@hlungen. p. XI. 

4, See supra, p. 147-48. 
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formantic elements that could hardly be traced to the 
Vedic dialect. As examples might be quoted the absolu- 
tive suffixes g (tz) of the Dhauli! version of Agoka’s edict 
number I and got em, (tina, dina) and a (Zna) of the 
Maharastri Prakrit. We cannot trace them back to Sk. af, 
cara. (tua, tvanam ), but must regard them as collateral forms. 
of another closely related dialect. In the same way the narra- 
tive perfect above referred to is seen to a certain extent in the 
Vedic, and regularly in the later Brahmanic language, but not 
in the Pali and the Prakrits. Except aya, aya ( aydya,. 
babhiiva ), and one or two other stray forms, which are to be 
regarded as Sanskritisms, the Pali has not got the perfect.” 
We shall have therefore to understand the relationship between 
the Vedic Sanskrit and the Pali and Prakrits in some such 
manner. They are the direct descendants of a dialect, which: 
was spoken in ancient India, side by side with the Vedic dia- 
lect, with which it was very closely related. 


But the differences between the old Sanskrit and the Pali 
and Prakrits are not so great as to warrant the conclusion that 
they do not represent successive steps in the development of 
the Vedic language. Some peculiarities pointed out above 
may perhaps be more provincialisms than dialectic. The lang- 
uages of the inscriptions themselves do not lend any support to 
the theory that there existed in those hoary days a dialect 
which differed very considerably from the Vedic dialect?. 


A. Causes of phonetic change shown by Pali etc.:—If 
then the Pali and the inscriptional dialects are descended from 
Vedic Sanskrit, or at least from a dialect that was very close 
to it, how do we account for such a change in the phonology 
as is shown in the assimilation of conjuncts, simplifying a 


1. BUHLER, ASoka Inschriften, p. 89. 

2. Dr. BHANDARKAR, op cit 59, was evidently misled by Kaccayano, 
who, slavishly following the Katantra, gives perfect endings for Pali. 

3. MEILLET, Einfiihrung Pp. 26; FRANKE, Pali und Sanskrit p. 150 
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conjunct after a long vowel or shortening an original long one 
before a conjunct, the total disappearance of the vowels 
y, andl? 


The Indian Aryans entered into India through the North- 
Western Frontier and found a new fertile land here. Thus geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions must have worked together 
with other causes of phonetic growth or decay. Apparently 
however, it is strange that the same people ahould find it diffi- 
cult, when they were in different environments, to pronounce 
the original conjuncts and sounds like y and l, 


But the whole thing becomes clear, when we imagine to 

ourselves all that must have happened when the Indian Aryans 
penetrated into India. They did not find before them a deso- 
late, isolated world or a world inhabited by a handful of negro- 
es. Very probably they conquered land inch by inch from the 
Dravidians, and such other people who were in possession of 
the land before them. They inflicted not only their rule but 
also their superior language upon these natives, to whom it 
was a strange and difficult idiom. They learnt the new 
language just as children learn their mother tongue; whatever 
was rough they softened, whatever was difficult they made easy. 
The process of this acquisition is strictly psychological, as 
explained in the first part of this book. Thus all the pheno- 
mena called dissimilation metathesis, assimilation, etc-, are 
seen to play a considerable role in phonology and what we 
know as analogy formation in morphology. The Aryan 
dialects were thus corrupted in the mouth of the original inha- 
bitants and’ these corruptions reacted upon the speech of the 
Aryan settlers. This is the most plausible explanation’ of the 
growth of the Pali and the Prakrits. 


The part of the Vedic or of its sister dialect that was most 
affected in the manner described above was phonology. The 


1, BHANDARKAR, Philological Lectures p. 46, 47. 


i a 
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following passage taken at random from the Gajakumbha- 
jataka', is an illustration. 

arte ARITA AAT TSN HIVES TAA AE AHACTT SAM. 
aaa streteasies) sale. aia tet TTR TH 
SAA STA AA. set WHas Ta Sas Aaa AAAI A TA 
aad Uh aseRA area gee. aarent x sata arate 
Tsay CHRAISAd Ua T=sira. Us a ar qaea Ht aA wat 
qs. AGA WAST A UA ASNT seat, Tae fe aac 
nase  cngadyeqag wa asda aca da WS Are, aear 
THEY Geer Wea, ska snot aafinite sed fH ara it 
aA TSA, TAA, SITE. | 

atite Baranastyam Bramhadatte rajjam Karente Bodhi- 
satto tassa amaccaratanam ahosi. Baranasiraja Glasiyajatiko 
ahosi. Bodhisatto vrajanam bodhessamiti ekam upadyam 
upadharento cavati. Atha ekadivasam raja uyyanam gantva 
amaccaparivuto tattha Vicaranto ekam Gajakumbham Glasi- 
yam passt. Tatharnpa kira Glasiya sakaladivasam gacchan- 
tapi ekanguladvamgulametiam eva gacchanti raja tam disva 
vayassa ko.nama eso ti pucchi. Bodhisatto Gajakumbho nama 
esa maharaja ‘Glasiyo evariipo hi Sakaladivasam gacchanto 
pi ekanguladvamgulamattam eva gacchatiti vatva tena sadd- 
him sallapanto, ambho Gajakumbha tumhakam dandhagam- 
nam imassim aramne davaggimhi uttite kis karotha ti 
tattva pathamam gatham Gha. 

Even a cursory examination of this passage shows (a) the 
phonetic peculiarities of the Pali, and (6) the remarkable resem- 
blance between Pali and Sanskrit inflection and also syntax:— 

(a) atemfarq ( Barayasiyam) shows the change of q (va) 
into 4 (ba), the eata (sthana) of which is the same; then there 
is anaptyxis of ery (sya), with shortening of the final vowel. 

way ( vajjam ) shows assimilation of q (y) to @ (7), and 
the shortening of the long vowel before the conjunct. The 





1. FAUSBOLL, J@taka IIT 140. 
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same assimilation seen in ati, qta, aaa, SU, Tea (satto, 
tassa, AMAaCCA, Ssami, wyyanam ) shows regressive assimilation. 


“tq ( amacca ) shows shortening of long at (@) before 
conjunct, complete palatalization of 7 (ya), and assimilation of 
\ the preceding (7) to it. aH ( mattam ) also is due to short- 
i ening before conjunct and assimilation. 

Hay (Glasiya) shows a change in the consonant, 
apparently due to no cause. The a% (k) is first vocalized 7. e. 
becomes g (a ), and the semivowel serves as a bridge between 
the preceding g (i) and the new a (a.) This is what is 
called axe ( yaSruti ) in the later Prakrits. It should be noted, 
that with the exception of such stray cases, the Pali has 
Preserved the old Sanskrit consonants in tact, whereas later in 
| the literary Prakrits many of the consonants, especially if they 
I are between two vowels, are replaced by a (a). This, coup- 
| | 7 with the preservation, of most of the Sanskrit inflections, 
i Places a beyond doubt that Pali is older! than the Prakrits. 
| wat (eso) shows the change of the Sanskrit qT (s) into 
@(s), and of the @(s) of the termination into an invariable 
i at (0), eg. Tae ( pavivuto ); the final aq (as) regularly 
becomes st (0) before sonant consonants. Ed. Weed! 
{ gacchanto ), sratrrsataat (Blasiyajatiko ) ete. 
| gJ@ (duamgula) has dropped the inconvenient 7 (1). 
qemq ( pathamam ) shows that the lingual ¢ (7), which 
has dropped, has lent its character to the following consonant, 
! a phenomenon that is common in the Prakrits and seen also 
to have effect on Sanskrit. 

sqiea (imassim) and alatiaitz ( davaggimhi) show a 
double representation of the same Sanskrit fia (smin); in 
the former there is assimilation to the preceding g (s) in the 
latter there is metathesis first and change of g (s) to @ (i) 
afterwards. 

















1. JACOBI, Ayaranga Sutta part I p, VII. 


| 
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(b) The inflectional resemblances between Pal and 
Sanskrit are obvious :— 


aaa ( Bodhisatto ), er (vaja), Usd (7ajanam), FER 
{ maharaja), wWaieERA ( gajakumbha) are just the same as in 
Sanskrit. tqa ( vatananz), Taq (rajjam), aia (bodhisatiam), 
feaa (divasam), saa (ayyGnam) apart from the phonetic 
change, are identical with Sk. inflection of these words. 


dq (tam), ava (tassa), qqea (vayassa), ata (atite), zaika 
(imassim), SfFa (tthite), are in perfect agreement, with their 
Sanskrit originals. 


axtat (Carati), azatea ( gachhanti), ame (aha), aera 
( bodhessami ) are the same as in Sanskrit, and ayarfe ( ahos: ) 
qiea (passi), gfe (pucchi) although differing a bit in formation, 
are aorist or past forms corresponding to Sanskrit aorists or 
imperfects, sometimes with but often without the augment. 
The Sanskrit augment of the preterite, like the perfect, is thus 
on its way-to disappear in Pali and has totally disappeared in 
the Prakrits and the modern vernaculars. This also clearly 
shows the relationship, in time, of the two to each other. 


Heed (kavento), sTartear ( (upadhGrento), wes, Tal, ACAI, 
Sita (gacchanta, gantva, vatva, utthita) are verbal detheatines’ 


the close similarity of which with like Sanskrit froms is almost 
too transparent. 


37. PHONOLOGY OF THE PALI:—The- Pali possesses all 
the vowels of Sanskrit, with the exception of %, w, t (7, J, e) 
and sf ( az). 


1. Normal vowels :— 


(2) al-aq (aggi-agni), aw-aq ( agga-agra), 
Wea STI ( accuta-acyuta), 3-214 ( attha-ariha), 
SHASTA (GkGsa-Gkasa), apqs-anie ( Gsanka- 
asanka ), Aawel-AgTT ( GsUl ht-Asadhi ), AAR -ATATH: 
( savako-—Svavakah ), 
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(6) se-352 ( inda-indra ), TearH-zasere ( itiveattaka- 
itivytiaka ), sahis—zfetre (isigili-rsigivi), Spat 
STAT ( isadhara-isadhara ), Ti Cattl edi teesil ( gotami- 
autami ), 


(c) sRftsq-serfizs ( wkkanthita-utkanthita ), Rr — raz 
( bhikkhu-bhiksy ), SaT-sz ( ugga-ugra ), SISIM— 


sear ( uppalavayna-ulpalavarna ), @a-FeH 


( khujja-kubja ), 


(d) we-wE ( eka-eha ), wf watt ( extent ), @a-aa 


( khema-ksema i 


(e) ited -Gaea: ( purohito—purchitah ), TITS TA 
I: ( Sopalaputto—gopalaputrah ), witat—eANe: 
( kapoto-kapotah ), 


4. 75 (r) and & (1) are respresented in one of the follow- 
ing ways :— 


(a) by e (a) in Te-e ( gaha-grha ), sea (achha- 


rksa), Weyaey ( maccu-mrtyu), ag-ws ( matta~ 
mrsta ), 


(0) by = (72) in 21-7 ( ina-rua ), fra—na ( kisa-krsa) 
IMG ( sigdla—sr ela ), ate—aaty ( isi—rsi )- 


(c) by & (z) in SRAM ( usabha-rsabha), ofs-Tes 
( puchhi-prchh 3 qhgal-GRaa: ( pavivuto—parivrt- 
ah). In this case a labial before or after the % 
(7) is responsible for the change. 


(@) by & (72) or & (vu) in sthaa—aas ( 7vitvija- 
rtvij), Rasa ( vite-rte), wea—seq ( rukkha-vrksa ). 


= 


38. U (ai) and 2 (au) bécome w (e) and a (0) 
respectively. | 

(C: Sicatie-eae,  eran—tea, HOA, 

| AREAS 5 A aa atiae, starship, Fixer SRST, HAR 

(uz )-aiding ). Ce): celiyagiri-caityagivi, eyavana- 





eee 
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aivavand,  kelasa-kailasa, vedeha-vaideha; o: 
goltama-gautama,  osadha-ausadha, koravya~ 
kauravya, sovira (rattha)-sauvirarastra ). 


4. Change of vowels :— 





(a) 3 (a) bocomes w (e), &z-sraeae (hettha-adhastat), 
AGL -SaT Te ( antepura—antahpura), azai-3ar 
( seyya-Sayya ), Q=are-aftary ( peyyala—pariyaya); 
or § (7), fag-ag (tipu-trapu), Riae-aaet 
( Zimissa—tamisr@); or 3 (2), chiefly beside labial, 
qTudaid—-waeata  ( pannuvisati-paficavimésati ), 
Masid—assia  ( simujjati-nimajjati ), qa — 
Tet ( pajjunna—parjanya ): or rarely ett (0) arate 
uae ( sammosa-sammarsa ), faviea—faven. 
( tivokkha-tiraska ). 


(b) st (a) becomes w (e), qRad—onia ( parevata— 
paravata ), daa ( metta—matra ), Sates 
( acera—acarya) ; or aX (0), qatar ( parovara— 
paravara ), aeai—aat ( doso—dosa); or &, (2) espe- 
cially in connection with roots 7 (2@) to go and aT 
(j7@) to know, Hes ( addhagi—adhvaga), 
aeaIsa—aag: ( sabbanhiu—sarvajfiah ). 


(c) = (2) becomes & (a), mostly as a result of dissimla- 
tion), aeait—aieall ( gharayi-grhini), qedt—-gGT 
( pathavi-prthivi); or (e), wa sq ( etta—zyat ) 
asizg—aBag ( maijettha—maiijistha ); or & (u) Tae- 
ules ( rGjula—rajila ), teks (geruka—gairika),. 
(7) also is subject to the same changes; e. g. 
WS—MIET ( khela—-kridz ), TeeMl-weleat ( gahetva— 
orhitva ). 


(@) = (#) becomes ey (a), ae -TE ( agaru-agure ),. 
or sit (0), aiemt-seat ( okkt-ulka), TATA -HATE 
( anopama-anupama) 
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€) @ (e) becomes g (i) before ‘double consonants, 


Teere—aeas ( pasibbaka-prasevaka), ete 
Mdaan ( pativissaka—prativesaka ). 


(f) it (0) becomes 3 (#) in the same manner, @zI- 


SAieat (jumha-jyosin’), reagan ae visuka—visoka ) 
The =f (0) due ‘to contraction of aa (av) also 
changes ; Sea—sqazary ( ussava—avasyaya ). 


The law of quantity:—Long vowels are generally 


‘shortened before conjunct consonants :— 
RCA, gon (adt)-pt, Berd, seis, ret 
AL, TEM, AT-M, TSA, TIA, TREAT ETT 
ajjavam—arjavam, “purna ( nadi)—pirna, tittha-tirtha, 
baiti-praptt, attano—Gtmanah, sakna—Sakya, saut-santa, danta 
—danta, vanta-vanta, gahissati—grhisyati, 


{c) 


(a) Sometime the double consonant is simplified and 


the long vowel is képt, thus preserving the quan- 
tity of the word as a whole. 


aMaq-asiq (Gjava-arjava), Za (also afta att 
(imi) (mmi)—Grmi), sens—aerdia, (ahasi-aharsit), 

Ser ed, Gad -sad ( ahasana-ud + has), 
( %hata-uddhata ). 


Sometimes, however, a long vowel is shortened and 
as compensation a following single consonant 15 
doubled. 

Te uq-TeAy, «Meds, AW, TauTA-Tay » 
shzea-seiq, (bahunnam—bahiinam, niddha-nid4, 
janiu—janu, paiiccannam-pancanam, umhissa-usnisa). 
As a corollary of the above, the vowels Tv (e) and at 
(0), are to be regarded as naturally short before a 
double consonant and long before a single one é g. 
GA, Tea, Heasaa, aera, area ( seyya, upekkha, 
ossajati, yobbana, mokkha ). 
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(d) Often however, long vowels are shortened without 
any compensation. 
aMed-AMeld, FaAd-aed, Taare, 
aodia, oad, aka (also aay 
(agahita-Ggrhita, samkhata-samkhyata, paiiava— 
prajnavan, appatita—apratita, paniya—paniya, aca- 
viya ( Gcera )-acarya ). 

(e) Short vowels are lengthened, mostly .in the case of 
prepositions. 
qiearea aia, WHEW, Wasa —aatata (patimokkha- 
pratimoksa, pakata-prakata, pavacana-pravacana). 
Other cases of lengthening are :-— 
SINS, IeTA-WTa, aga TTA ( jira-ajira, 
payasa—payasa, gavuta—gavyii: ). 

Some of these cases may be regarded as compensatory for 

the loss of a consonant ; but others have no such justification. 


(f) Nasalized vowels are often lengthened, when the 
nasal is dropped. 


died, trale-aane, setae, (af) sta-da, clear 


( stha-simha, visati-vimésati, datha-damstra, (sant) 
dasa-damsa, tisa-trimésat ), 


The opposite process, viz., the development of a nasal 
where there was none originally is also observed. It is to be 
remarked, however, that in such cases the nasal generally 
repairs the loss of some consonant. 


aati-aadt ( saviwwarvi-Sarvari ), apa ( mamkula— 
matkuna ), cf. Pr. sy (amsum), Fan (damsana) for wx 
( asres ), aatt ( darsana). lams—sas ( simgala-sr gala ), gvg-z, 
afa-amt (daxdha-drdha, namga-naga), Sindhi daz for Sk. 
am (namgar for nagara) are cases where the nasal does not 
compensate any loss. Cf, aiftaat ( magitala) of Konkani boys 
for standard Marathi apfra& ( migitalé ). 
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6. Vowels are often dropped without any compensation 
Aat—glemt ( dhita-duhita), sacar (lamkira—alankara ), 
ft—arft ( pi-api ), a-7q ( va-eva), Waid swale ( parajjhati- 
aparadhyati ). | 


a. Consonants:—The Pali possesses all the Sanskrit 
consonants, except 3 ($a) and g (sa) 


ve. (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


we-HeN ( kanha-kysna ), aaa ( kasi- 
gamaka-kasigramaka) ; aaa Ckhajja-khia- 
dya), @t-eae (khara-khara), ama ( gagga- 
garga), wWa=-qrqq ( gandhabba—gandharva ) 
atea ( ghatikara ). 


AHI Ahad ( cakkavatti-cakravarti ), a es 
( cetiya—caitya), argdiq-sagiq § ( jambudipa- 
jambudvipa ), 3z- ys ( jettha-jyestha ). 


TH_TH ( takka—tarka), REA ( tissatisya ), Fe 
eatat ( thera-sthavira ), abramaa-2fQoqqa ( dakhi. 


iw <. hee & 
napatha—daksinapatha ) Saa-saqq ( duvaca- 
durvacas ); a=%, ant ( nanda-nagarea ). 


? 


Ta-TaM ( paiha-prajni), waa ( paduma— 
padma ), Fayat-Heyai ( bphagguni-phalguni ), 

( bahuka), ataaa—atteraca ( bodhisatta-bodhisatua), 
rrrg—eg ( bhikkhu-bhikse ), aa-qeqa ( majjhi- 
ma-madhyama ), 


7a ( yasa-yasa ), TA-TH ( ratta-rakia) sean 


sem ( lakkhana-laksana ), Aeata-Rearer ( viva 


pakkha-viripaksa ). 

wR ( sakka-Sakya), qeeaa-aasia ( sudassa- 
na-sudarsana ), az-M1E (satti-sasti), zerqre- 
afeaate ( hatthipala—hasti pila ). 

As was to be expected, cerebrals are found much 
more profusly than in Sanskrit. Vide section o4, 
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5. qaHe ( makuta ), afre ( jatila), ARe—fParRe ( tike- 
ta-trikuta), Fale (katéha), ge, e% (ghata, 
duttha), Wa (pathama), >ave (canda), We 
(dandha), you ( punna ), Rom ( jinna). 


2. But Sanskrit consonants are sometimes changed 
in Pali, 





(a) ws-gus, faa, sea-sked, aaiH-des, 
qsAO- IST, URED, Teleati—seteet Fera-Kore, 
aeat-aa, BA-BAS, Usvs-Ms, awe-ware ( cunda- 
kuuda, bhisakka-bhisaj, ussita—ucchrita, cetaka- 
celaka, pajjunna—parjanya, sakkata-samskrta, 
dohalini-dohadini, bilasa-vilasa, sabba-sarva, 
lattht—yasti, elanda—eranda, nalata—lalata, 


(6) Hard consonants are sometimes softened 
Tae-FId, BE-Jd, W-RA, AMac-oqa ( pasada- 
prsata, uda-uta, ruda-ruta, vyavata—vyaprte ). 


{c) A 4 (ya) sometimes appears for ¢, (da) thus 
anticipating the yayfq ( yasruti) of the Ardha- 
Magadhi. 


WarM—tawe ( goyana-godana), aa-atka ( kha- 
yita-khadita ), ara-ealed ( sayati-svadate). Cf. 
satay ( alasiya ) in the passage quoted above. 


(d) Change is seen in the conjunct consonants, which 
show either simplification, when the preceding 
vowel is lengthened—vide 5 a above—or assimila- 
tion. Waa, FS-ava, Sqata-seraia, TIe TEE, 
Gt-IS, SF-TY, SRSA, TAA-seaa, wa 
UH, Taa-ayze ( mutta-mukta, duddha-dugdha, 
uppatati—utpatat, bubbula—budbuda, sadda-sabda, 
laddha-labdha, ussukka—-autsukya, vuccati-uccya- 
le, ekacca-ekatya, tappati-tapyate ) show that a 
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q (y) is generally assimilated to the preceding 
element of the conjunct. Often, however, the 
conjunct is dissolved by an intervening vowel, thus 
giving anaptyxis. eé. g. 

MAN-araa, ARA-Ga (Acariya-Acarya, stiriya- 
 surya). 


38. INFLECTION:—The Pali like Sanskrit is yet rich both 
in declension and conjugation. However, the peculiar tendency 
of the Pali shared also by the Prakrits to either drop end-con- 
sonants or add an = (a) to them, has resulted in almost driv- 
ing out consonantal declension from the Pali. However, some 
stray forms have still persisted in asserting their original 
nature; tsi (7ajanam) in the passage quoted above, adi 
( taco ) nom. pl. of bakes tac-tvac ), ara ( vacZ@ ) instr. sing. 
of arg (vac), TAte ( pumudiz) loc. sing. of He ( pamud ). 


But the way consonantal stems became vowel stems is shown 
by forms like q=@eqi ( gacchanto), which formed the base by 
adding # (a), Sk. weg-q( gacchant). Still, there are certain 
consonantal stems like arm (até) Sk. amet (Gtma), om 
( vaja) Sk. tt (aja). We therefore divide Pali declension 
into two classes, the vowel class and the consonantal class. 
There are only two numbers, and seven, often only six, cases, 
the genitive and dative as a rule, and the instrumental and 
ablative often, having merged together. This prepares the 
ground for the total loss of the dative in the Prakrits, where 
the genitive has absorbed its functions. Thus we can under- 
stand expressions like am@eurm wa (damiladya lena) in cave 
inscriptions, which means in Sk. qaeet szaq ( damilasya 
layanam). 


A. Of vowel stems there are those in 3, aq, 3 52, 3,5, a 
(a, G, i, 7, u,%,o0). ‘The terminations are the same as in 
Sanskrit, with proper phonetic changes -and those referred to 
above. We shall give a few forms. 
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Instr. abl. gen. and loc. sing. forms of the a (Z) stems 
are the same throughout. In this the Pali appears to be influ- 
enced by classical Sanskrit, which has the same form at least 
for the abl. and gen. Pali has drawn in dat. in the lot, as that 
case was on its way todecline. And all these appeared to 
influence the loc. which, side by side with the regular form 
saat (kaiifiayam) also shows mary ( kaiiidya). This 
latter form, however, is very rarely found. Still further 
abridged, the dative shows the a (Z) ending! in certain stray 
forms ¢. g. TaN=waay ( esana = esanaya). A few forms 
of this dative in eq (ya), are used in the sense of the infini- 
tive, Hisazq ( bhojanattha), or xarq ( thhaya), in order to get 
food. 

(6) In the declension of (i) and 3 (2), bases, the a 
(a), declension has influenced the masculine and neuter forms 
‘of the dat. gen. whereby we get an altteq ( aggissa), side by 
‘side with wit (aggino). This is due to the influence of 
analogy, which has worked more havoc with the Pali and 
Prakrit forms than with Sanskrit ones. The loc. is formed on 
the analogy of pronouns e. g. aNMeT (aggisminn), aftattz 
{aggimhi). The form afar (aggino), of the dat. gen. is 
due to the analogy of the neuter form of 3,3 (7,2), bases 
which show regular forms like sleet (akkhino), Sk. Ben: 
(aksyah). These bases also show faq (smat), forms for 
the abl. on the analogy of pronouns again e. g. axfiemt, atae2I 
( aggisma, aggimha ). 

ava (aggind ), for instr. and abl. of masc, and Waar 
{vattiya), for the same cases of fem. bases in 3 (7), show how 
the ablative is merging into the instrumental on account of 
the similarity of function of the two cases. The same is to 
be observed with regard to the g ( u), declension. 


(c) Although forms like wad (vajanam ), cen (rannia), 
wat ( rafito), and ast ( vajino), wa (vafivie), and aera 
ee EO, mt eaane|),, and stig 


1, E, MOLLER, Simplified Grammar of the Pali Language p. 67. 


, 
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{ rajini ), for the acc., inst., gen. and loc. respectively, prove 
the existence of consonantal declension in the Pali, still other 
forms like qarata ( yuvanassa ), and gqeq ( yuvassa), for gen., 

Jara ( yuvane ), garled (yevdnasmim), qaratta ( yuvanamht ), 
and 44 ( yuve ), for loc. show how this great class was on its 
decline, .giving two bases—one by dropping the final con- 
sonant and another by adding an ej (a), to it. 


The declension of afa (sakhi), is an interesting example 
of contamination. The acc. shows qa (sakha@nam), and 
aq (sakham), the former on the analogy of a{(ax) stems 
that have retained their final and the latter on the analogy of 
such as have lost it. 


(7) Pronouns generally agree in declension with their 
Sanskrit counterparts, with due phonetic changes. 


e.g. we (aham), AR (mam) and aaRq (mamam), 
aq wa-Aa (maya, mama-mamam) and TA ai 
( mayham—amham, mayi ) are forms respectively of the nom., 
acc., instr-abl., dat-gen., and loc. of the pronoun of the first 
person. 


aq-TaTy (tvam-—tuvam), aq-Tay (tvam-tuvam) and 
aq-aaq ( tam—tavam ), AA-aTM ( teaya-taya), qq-aTaRW ( tava- 
tavam ) and gen-gay, ( tuyham-tumham ), a-ak ( tvayi- 
tayi), are corresponding forms of the pronoun of the second 
person. 


For the third person, forms of the demonstrative are used 
and they are almost like Sk. forms. 


e.g. @, TA, aa (so, tam, tena), TA AA, aH, ale -atey 
( tasma-tahma, tassa, tasmim—tahmi ). 


(ce) Pali adjectives have declension and comparison as in 
‘Sanskrit. The suffixes for the two degrees as in Sk. at aq 
(tara, tama) and 34-4, 38 (iyo-yo, istha). There are 
irregularities in comparison as in Sanskrit. 

Ee. 33 
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e.g. aq=aeq (appa=alpa) Ay (kantyo) 
eds (antika) afeai (nediyo) 


TAIT (pasattha=prasasya) AA=ayQ: (seyyo=sreyah) 
lAz (kanittha) 
afez (nedittha) 
a—as ss (settha=$restha) 


(f) Pali numerals follow Sk. numerals closely, as 
uh (eka), , &, grea (ti, cha, dvadasa) or ana, day (barasa, 
visam ) or atatd ( visati ), fa (tirnsam) or ay ( timsati), 
qeand, (pafifidsam) or asapa (paitiidsa) etc. show. In 
declension they agree with Sanskrit ; e. g. qat, diy, facory ( tayo, 
tibhi, tinpam ), fta=s:, A, Fan, fay ( disu=trayah, tvibhih, 
trayayam trisu). The ordinals are qaq eiaa afaa ( pathama, 
dutiya, tatiya ) ( by dissimilation ), A824 BF (caluttha, chattha) 
etc. 


6. Conjugation:—The Pali shows as many classes of 
roots as the Sanskrit. Thus there are roots which take the 
conjugational sign, before which the root vowel either takes or 
does not take 9m (guna); there are others which take no 
thematic vowel. Some show reduplication, while others 
infix a OT, O or a ( 4d, wa xo); there are also the = (4) and 
aq (ay) classes. | 


Although according to Pali grammarians like Kaccayana, 
there are two voices the qataqe ( pavassapada), and ada 
( attanopada ), the Pali literature favours the former. Forms 
like area ( amhase ), from 3q (as), ere ( dadamha), af%- 
alte (abhikivave) show that although it is looked upon more 
as WRI ( parassapada ), the aAaiTE ( attanopada ), is there. 
Fhe Prakrits go a step further and drop the Atmanepada 
altogether. 


The Pali has four moods, including the subjunctive and 
four tenses, the present, aorist-imperfect, future and condi- 
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tional. As we have remarked above, Pali has no perfect.’ 
As in ‘inflection, the Pali has given up the dual. 

‘Jt must be noted, however, that many Pali roots have 
changed their class; e. g. mala ( yayati), from at (ya), to go 
aaray ( ayadya), ( which is to be looked upon as a form of the 
past tense of af (ya), and not as perfect of 3 (2), or at (y@), as 
many scholars believe ), aiid (thai) from eat (stha@), beside 
fagzia, alia ( détthati, dati), irom at (da), Roe ( jixati ), ‘from 
fy ( ji) beside sata-afa (jayati—jeti); zaf& (hanati), from 
aq (han), arid ( thayatz ) from vt ( bhi), etc. They also 
change the ya (pada); e. g. A (semi) from at (§), although 
the pres. part. data ( semana), still retains it. 

a. The personal terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. 
Some paradigms will give an idea of Pali conjugation :— 
= (hit) = Sk. y ( bn7). 





aia ( homi), ela ( homa) 
arf ( hos?) aq ( hotha ) 
Zid ( hot ) allea ( honti ) 
aq (bur) Parsm 
ater ( briimz ) aa ( britma) 
ate ( britsz ) AT ( bratha’) 
ae, sate (b77t2, bravati) mata | (bravanti) 
. aq (as) 
exfta, afte (asmi,amhi) sty, ae (asma, amha) 
ate ( dee ay ( attha ) 
aie ( atthi ) diea* ( sani ) 
Atta. 
_ wa (brave) sae ( briimahe ) 
aa ( brise ) Boe ( brzivhe ) 
art ( briite ) aed ( bravante ) 


1. E. MULLER also is misled Ly Kaccdyana, when he says that the 
Pali possesses the perfect. op. cit. p. 96. 


\ 
| 
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N. B.—The pali appears to make no distinction between 
strong and weak terminations. So that, if there is a strength- 
ening of the root vowel before the sing. terminations; It is 


kept up also before the pl. terminations, as in af ( hom ) and. 


aq (homa), afte (amhi) and are (amha), aaia ( bravatz ) 
and safeq (bravanti). The form ated (santi) is due to the 
influence of Sanskrit, which has often disturbed the phonology 
and inflection of Pali and the Prakrits. This influence was 
at some period less, at another greater. It is perhaps an exagge- 
ration to say that such interference came after the 2nd or 3rd 
century A. C.1 and was due to an imaginary secondary 
Sanskrit. 


aid (kavomi) arr  (karoma) 

mee (Rarost) te (karotha) 

att = (Ravoti) ane  (karonti) 

a= (man) givesaaa ( munati ) 

mm (prap) ,, agit ( papunati ) 

qa (palay) ,, Geta (paleti) Mar. gaat (palato ) 


b. The imperative shows the same forms as in Sanskrit, 
excepting the RY (m7) and fq (nti) of the first sing. and 
third pl., which are due to the analogy of similar forms of the 
present. The (hi) going back upon old Sk. f (dhz) is seen 
where it is unusual in Sanskrit; e. g. walle ( ganhahi), Teste 
(gachhahi). The-eg (-ssu) from-eq (sva) of the 2nd pers. 
attano. is seen even with roots of the parassapada; e. g. AT 
( bhavassu), Sk. aa (bhava). cf. Haat ( karotha ) in the pass- 
age quoted above. 


c. The subjunctive in Pali was discovered by PISCHEL. 
As in Sanskrit it consists in the lengthening of the af ( @) be- 





1. O. FRANKE, Pali und Sanskrit p. 56-57. The statement of facts 
re.the Kharosthi inscriptions at p. 54a go against his own theory. 
Against FRANKE, see WINDISCH, Sprachlicher Charakter des Pali, 21-22. 


—_—_—————————— 
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fore terminations: e. g. galt (hanasi), carla ( dahasi ), tate 
( dahati ). 

d. The optative terminations are Wamin ( eyyamz ), Tanke 
( eyyasi), wa (eyya) for singular and Tam (eyyama ) or Ta 
(ema), waa (eyyatha), or wa (etha), Tay (eyyum ) for 
the plural. This may be ‘regarded as the strengthening 
of the Sk. terminations 34 (izya) etc. or as due to the 
afea (sandhi) of the conjugational sign 3 (a) and & 
(aya). Besides these, there is also current an ¢(e) for 
the three singulars; @. g. We, Ara ( vode, Gnaye) etc. This 
g (e) is to be traced to Sk. t (ai) of first pers. sing, imperative. 
Examples :—aaaet ( bhaveyyami), gPala, Aeteaet, AKA 
(huveyyami, ahareyyasi, janemu) (for 4) (ma), TY (passemu). 
Besides these there are -the attanopada forms' waq-waMe 
( eyyam-eyyamahe ) etc. 

e. The imperfect and aorist are not strictly disting- 
uished in ordinary cases, the s formations only being dis- 
tinctly aoristic. The augment, which originally indicated the 
past character of the two tenses’, is not obligatory in Pali and 
has totally disappeared in the Prakrits. 


Examples—2aaq ( avacam ), Seay, (addasam ) and 
( chum ) first sing. from Y, seat ( bh, ahuva), za (addasa) 
third sing.; s@@l, AERA (ahuhma, ahuvattha) first and 
second pl. aegy (assum:) third pl. from 9, aaw@ar (sru, 
adakkhum ), from #( drs). The sy ( um ) of the third pers. 
pl. is from Sk. ggq_( zs ). 

The terminations of the s aorist are supposed to be due to 
the root aq (as). Thus s7q-35, $:-38, Sa. (isam-isma, ih- 
ista, it) and zg: (iswh) give ‘in Pali aq—geq ( im-imha), s-zer 
s (i-ittha, i) and gy (zmsu) or gay (isum ). ; 
: Examples ‘—aqitey, wmf (adassim, aggahi); the 

imperfect-aorist of aq (as), ae, ef (Asim, Asi), sme 
ft; Es MOLter, Oo. Citzp. 108%. $=§8 | ct melee 
2. See Supra 
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(asi) sing. and ata (asihma), ara (Gsittha), antag 
( asimsu ) pl. 


f. The future is easily formed after Sanskrit, with pro- 
per phonetic changes, 

Examples :-—iqaeait ( vicessati ), aeaia ( dakkhati ) =Sk. 
aealat (draksyati), cea (dassimi), Rea (jinissati ). 
qreaeaid ( dakkhissati ) is evidently a double future. 

g. - Besides the ordinary bases, there are in Pali cau- 
Satives, desideratives, intensives and denominatives. There 
are as in Sk. causatives in 4 (ay) and q (p), the latter much 
more frequent in the Pali than in Sanskrit: at ( 2@yeti) 
from ft (2), gmt (suxtpeti) from aq (Sra), frartia (Jina peti) 
from ft (ji). It is to be noted that before the Gg (g), the 
root shows its full conjugational base. 


faqraie ( pipasatt ), gyeait (bubhukkhati), saat 


( prahamsati ) are desideratives, 


BST ra ([@lapatti), aaah (camkamati), sun (jamgamati) 
are intensives from aq (lap), am (kram ) and m7 ( gam ). 


we sarah ( pabbatayati ), usta ( ganiyati,) FAA (theneti ) 
wre are denominatives of different kinds. 


h. There are present, past, future and potential partici- 
ples as in Sanskrit. 


Examples:—ay-qi, seam, (labhanto, kubbana), aqam 
(sayamana) pres. part. from wm, (labh, ky) and =f (3). 
We, %. req, Marq ( patta, ittha, bandha, pilandha ) past. pass. 
part. from am ay ay ( prap, is, badh) and ftax (pinch) (the 
last by dissimilation ), 

tea, Sa, afta ( dinna, jina, sina) are past. part. in 4 (a). 

=4_( jinitabba ), txasa ( katabba ), £e ( hira) are pot. 
part. from ft, & (ji, kr ) and z (hr). 

iz. There are infinitives in dA, aa, aa (tum, tave, taye) 


and g¥ (tuye), thus showing the closer affinity of the Pali with 


the Vedic Sanskrit 
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e. g Fama (jinitum ), vara, aga, (pahatave, ganetuye ), 
etc. from f&, at (77, A) and a7 ( gaz). | 


There is also a variety of gerunds as in Vedic Sanskrit. 


tat: Tem (va: gantva), tegt ( distua ); ara : Aca, faecal 
( tudna: cetvana, ‘Snitina): da: haa: aye: (tuna: katina, 
sotinam) 4, aed (ya: Ghacca) from z ( hr), aaa paticca) 
from z (2 with oq praii ). 

cata (tvdna) is traceable to Vedic Sanskrit, but not 
perhaps da ( fia) and qq ( finam ), unless one regards them 
as weakened forms of the first. 

From this brief examination of the Pali from the phono- 
jogical and morphological points of view, it is clear that in all 
respects the Pali stands closer to old Sanskrit than do the 
Prakrits. Although like the Prakrits some vowels are dropped, 
the consonants are not subjected to an emasculation as in the 
Prakrits. Pali inflection has not lost as much of the wealth 
of forms as the Prakrits have. The Pali stage, as it is called,! 
is therefore anterior to the Prakrit stage. 


39. ORIGIN OF THE PALI LANGUAGE:—What is the 
basis of this literary Pali? This is a question that has puzzled 
scholars, and is perhaps not yet set at rest. This question 
and the question-of the home of the Pali are so interrelated 
that we must not only treat them together, but rather take the 
jatter first. 


Kuan, following the tradition that Mahinda, Asoka’s son 
bor1 in Ujjayini, took the canon with him to Ceylon, when 
Ujjayini was the capital of the Malava Country, thinks that the 
dialect of Ujjain was the basis of the literary Pali. OLDEN- 
BERG, on the other hand, thinks that Pali was the vernacular 
of Kalinga, and that the Buddhist migration to Ceylon must 
have gone from that country. This conclusion was arrived at 
after comparison of the Pali with the 1 Inscription at Khandagir. 





———— 
oe —————— 


ae WACKERNAGEL, op cit p. XVIII. 
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FE. MULLER agrees with this conclusion,! although on different 
grounds. 


FRANKE, in his Pali and Sanskrit, has dealt with the 
question at length. He jhas compared the language of the 
various Prakrit inscriptions, which he calls inscriptional Pali 
and on noting that literary Pali is different from the language 
of the Kharosthi inscriptions, inscriptions of the east and 
south and south-west, has ‘arrived at the conclusion that the 
home of the literary Pali must be within the region surrounded 
by the Prakrit inscriptions, 7. e. the region round about 
Ujjayini,” 

WINDISCH rightly points out that the Pali did not agree 
with any of the Prakrits on the inscriptions, because it had long 
ceased to be a dialect of any province, but had become a Kouvy 
( Koiné ) or literary language, for the same reasons as Luther’s 
dialect became the High German. Whena language becomes 
more and more a common language, it gives up, by and by, its 
original dialectic peculiarities. But even a literary language 
must have a dialect of some region as its basis, and Pali, acco- 
rding to WINDISCH whom GRIERSON follows, had for its basis 
the Magadhi. No doubt the Pali does not show the peculiari- 
ties of the latter, viz. the T (¢@) of the nom. sing. masc. of 3 (a) 
bases, and the invariable % (7) for < (7). But these were 
given up by the Pali, when it became almost a lingua franca, 
in preference to 3} (0) and ca (7) which were more commonly 
found in other dialects. But some traces of these are yet 
found in the Pali. Bhikkhave the vocative, modelled upon the 
nominative, is still preserved, as it was a word of address used 
by Buddha so frequently in his discourses. Tradition also 


1. OpoCst pI. 

2. O, FRANKE, Op. Cit. 131-132. A summary and good criticism of 
his arguments will te found in E. Winpiscuy’s ‘Uter den sprachlichen 
Charakter des Pali’, esp. p. 23. Cf. also GRIERSON: Home of Literary 
Pali, p. 117 of the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume. 
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says that the Pali represents the faaad (jinavacanam) or 
qaqa ( buddhavacanaz) and that the Buddha spoke in AyTHi 
(magadhi). The characteristic % (/) of the Magadhi is found 
in Pali words like ag ( ludda), 1713 ( agalu ), Tease ( palive- 
theti), sfeafies (zsigili), for Sk. ex (rudra), ame (agaru), 
gkRapata ( parivesthayati), ffi (rsigivi). Cf. also Algt 
(maluta) for WRa ( maruta). WINDISCH rightly points out 
that the ~ (/) and t (e) were not peculiar to Magadhi only;. 
they were current in Kapilavastu also, as the Piprava inscrip- 
tion shows. ‘That the Pali had adopted more current form of 
other dialects, and had thus acquired a mixed character is. 
shuwn by a variety of forms for one case like yey ( dhamme), 
grated (dhammassim ), qralte ( dhamamhi ). 


40. THE INSCRIPTIONAL PRAKRITS.—These are known 
to us from the rock—and pillar edicts of Emperor Asoka 
(circa. 273 B. C. to 231 B. C.). The importance of these 
inscriptions from the historical point of view is indeed very 
great; but that from the linguistic point of view is not smaller. 
There are fourteen principal edicts promulgated on rocks 
and seven on pillars. The former are written in two scripts, 
the Kharosthi and Brahmi. The inscriptions found at Shahba- 
zgarhi, formerly called Kapurdigiri, near Attock and at Man- 
sehra, near Abbottabad in Northern Punjab, are written in the 
Kharosthi script. Those at Girnar in Kathiawad, Sirparaka 
or Sopara in Thana district, Khalsi in Dehra Din district, 
Dhauli in Kuttak and Jaugada in Ganjam districts are found 
in the Brahmi script. The pillar-edicts were found at Siwalik, 
Mirat, Allahabad, Radhia, Mathia, Rampiirva etc. Besides 
these, there are versions of the edicts found on topes and caves, 
e. g. Sanchi, Bhabra, Barabar ( Nagarjuni caves), There are 
also inscriptions of Asgoka’s successors. But later on the 
Prakrits as language of the inscriptions began to disappear,. 
and Sanskrit usurped their place. FRANKE has shown that 
Sanskrit, as language of inscriptions, begins to appear from 
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the first century B. C. and becomes with the Guptas the only 
inscriptional language. 


The first European to decipher the inscriptions was 
RINSEP. CUNNINGHAM followed him and published them in 
the “Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum”, 1877. His edition 
Is now antiquated. SENART then took up the work and began 
editing them from 1881 onwards in his “Les inscriptions de 


P 


| Piyadasi”. This has been translated by GrIERSON in the 


Indian Antiquary, Vols 9, IU; 12. 17 ty. 


The standard edition of these edicts is that of BUHLER 
in Epigraphia Indica I and Il. Biucer’s “ Contributions 


to the explanations of the Asoka-incriptions”’, 1909 is also 
the best work of its kind. 


Leaving the minor rock-and the pillar-edicts, we shall 
consider the principal edicts only. They are found at 
Shahbazgarhri, Mansehra and Khalsi in the north-west and 
north, Girnar in the west and Dhauli and Jaugada in the east. 
They are supposed to represent what is called by PIscHEL the 
Lena dialect. This isa misnomer; ‘because the inscriptions 
give evidence of difference in dialects, as the following com- 
parison will show. We take for illustrations the first edict 
as it is found in the west at Girnar and in the east at Jaugada. 


a. Girnar version of the first edict! :— 

amet Gar Ba Agata wa Senta. eta GAY sid 
AHN ISI TA aA HTT. qeh f td wants cate 
cad Bet Saar as. afta fe usa aa asad sat Gaa 
Baek Ui. ge aerate tard Bera aaa wat arafrad agit 
TTA ALA BTM. @ ast yay aq daei rad at wt 
STO STN ATT BU aT wT aT, GAY aT a gaT. TAR ah ao 











— — 


1. FRANKE, Op. cit. p. 50. 
. 2. BUHLER, E. I. II 448, 
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(0) iyam dhammalipt devanam priyena priyadasina 
yahia lekhapita. idha na kimci jivam Grabhitpa prajuhitavyam 
na ca samajo katavyo. bahukaim hi dosam samajamhi pasatt 
devanam priyo priyadasi raja. asti pitu ekaca samaja sadhu- 
mala devanan priyasa priyadasino rano. pura mahanasamht 
devanam priyasa piyadasino vaio anudivasam bahint prana- 
satasahasrani Grubhisu supathaya. se aja yada ayam dhamma- 
lipi likhita ti eva pyana Grabhare supathaya dvo mora eko 
mago. sopi mago na dhuvo. etepi tri brava pacha na 
arabhisave. 


b. Jaugada version of the same” :— 


ay aeaiot aftaek taaie tard aa afar fearfiar. fee at 
tee Se rata taeaaa. at ana aay. aes &R ala aaa 
waht zat Ma Racket sen. as fz wads aa aaaa tar 
fora fraciea ofS. ged aera tad fae facta aise 
sqaerd FSM WaAATASAT MASMAAA Bisa. A as aa Ff dali 
fran fia aa gee snare gt ager wh A. St a RT at 
aq, vara f J fais TATA TST at ene. 

iyam dhammalipi khapigalasi pavatasi devanam piyena 
Tajina likhapita. hida no kichi jivain Glabhitu pajohitaviye. 
napi samaja kataviye. bahukam-ht dosam samajasa dakhatt 
devanam piye piydasi laja. athi pi cu ekatiya samaja sadhu- 
mata devanam piyasa piyadasine lajine. puluvam mahanasast 
devanam piyasa piyadasine lajine. anudivasam bahitin: pana- 
satasahasGni Glabhiyisu supathaye. se aja ada tyam dhamma- 
sip? likhita tint yeva panani Glabhiyanti duve majula eke 
mige. sepi cu mige no dhuvam. etani pi cu tini panadni pacha 
no alabhiyisanti. 

First of all there is a phonological difference between the 
two versions, viz, that while Girndr shows az (7) like Pali, 
Jaugada shows a@ (J) like ‘Magadhi e. g. Ta (vaja) and 
art (aja), antig (Grabhitu) aaftg ( Glabhitu) whereas 


S 





1. BUHLER, Asoka Inschriften p. 3. 
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Girnar shows conjuncts, Jaugada simplifies them by <qaakn 
( svarabhakti ) or anaptyxis e. g. aqzal ( katayvo ) bad writting 
for qaqa (katavyo) and ste ( kataviye): the loss of the 
lingual ¢(7) is not compensated in Girnar but is made up 
by lingualising the following q (#a) in Jaugada, GUAT, GIS 
(supathaya, sipathaye). The Sk. #5 (vr) is represented in Girnar 
by =f but in Jaugada by anz(i) e. g.) mat ( mago) and faut 
( migo); 34 (idha) and tex (hida) show the same kind of 
variation as is seen in the Marathi sq (athé) and fea ( hitte); 
Girnar has 9 (7), & (7%) and I (2), Jaugada 4 (2a) only. 


In morphology too there is a marked difference in the 
two versions. Girnar has faq ( piyo ), like Pali, Jaugada has 
Me ( piye), like Magadhi; aaa (mago-mige), are 
(so-se). Girnar has loc. sing. in {%( mhi), Jaugada in f& 
(si), ametz ( sam&jamhi), HzMatez ( mahanasamhi ), but 
Ferrata ( mahanasasi ), Taate ( pavatasi). The former has 
‘the %( ve), of the third plu. seen in Vedic g¢ (duhe,) ae 
( Seve), while the latter has the regular af§ ( anti), of the 


Pali and Prakrits ; e. g. aN ( Grabhisanre ), but aratarr- 
ad ( Glabhiyisamti ), 


This is sufficient to show that the western and the 
eastern versions show variations sufficient to warrant their 
being called dialectal. We shall now take a specimen of the 
northern version and compare it with the two above. 

(c) Mansehra version} of the same edict :-— 


ahi aniatt aaa Gia Gare uaa Bafta. Be at BA A 
aUag age. at fs aaa sella. aga fe qa aaa Bad fara 
Gage wt tat. afd fig wade aan ayaa tat fre Bala 
Ue. aera Waa fae Gaeha wea caked sgh sa 
dealt ae OI & sia ae a vat fefea ag fala aa sola 
atid FF ASR Uh BA. Sig wa Ded. vale fy A so 
vz aaa. (ay dhramadipi devana priyena priyadra- 


——$— 


1. BOHLER, op. cit, p. 205. 
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Sina rajina likhapita. Hida no kici jive arabhitu prayuhota- 
viye. No pica samaja kataviya. Bahuka hi dosa samajasa 
devanam priye priyadarsi raja dekhati. asti picu ekatiya 
samaja sadhumata devanam priyasa priyadarsine rajine. 
pura mahanasasi devana priyasa priyadarsisa vajine anu- 
divasam bahiint pranasatasahasrani Grabhisu supathaye se 
idant yada ayi dhramadipi likhita tada tint yeva pranani 
arabhiyanti duve majara eke mrige. Sepicu mrige x0 
dhruvam. etani pi cu tint pranani paca no Grabhisaniti. 


It will be seen at a glance, that in phonology this agrees 
partly with Girnar and partly with Jaugada. The agreement 
with Girnar consists in the preservation of the ¢, ua, 9t: (r, 
yajina, purah) but #alat, Wat (Rataviye, majura) agree 
with Jaugada. In morphology, however, this agrees entirely 
with Jaugada: e. g. U (e) of the nom. sing. masc., f& (si) of 
the loc. sing. A remarkable feature, however, not common 
with the two above, is the perservation of the palatal sibilant 
at, (s), also of g (s). This was perhaps due to the greater 
influence of Sanskrit that is seen throughout this version e. g. 
ated (asti), stom, a (fet) ( pranz, dhrama) ( dipi), Baia 
( priyadarsina ). Uncommon influence of Sanskrit is also 
seen on the Shahbazgarhi version. 


a. The inscriptions show atleast more than two dialects:— 
It will be clear from the above that the inscriptions show 
dialectal variations. There was one dialect current in the 
province round and about Girnar; another near Jaugada and 
a third in the district round Mansehra: or that there was a 
dialect of the north, another of the west, a third of the east, 
besides the one principal central dialect of Magadha in which 
the edicts must have been issued originally. This dialect 
must have exercised a greater influence over neighbouring 
dialects, e. g. that of Jaugada and Dhauli, than on others more 
distant, e. g. that of Girnar. This accounts for the z (7 ) and 
at (o) of Girnar, and the @ (7) and we) of Dhauli—Jaugada. 
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Taking the Shahbhazgarhi and Mansehra versions we 
find that though there is a remarkable phonological re- 
semblance between the two, yet morphologically Shahbaz- 
garhi version stands nearer to Girnar and Mansehra to 
Jaugada at least in respect of the a1 (0) and ut (e) endings. 
It' is perhaps owing to this last consideration chiefly, that 
SENART speaks of the two great groups of inscriptional 
dialects viz. that comprising the Girnar and Shahbaz- 
garhi inscriptions and that comprising Khialsi, Mansehra, 
Dhauli, Jaugada and all the minor ones. ‘From this point 
of view (7. e. dialectic differences) the monuments of Piya- 
dasi divide themselves into two main groups. In the one 
there is no cerebral », palatal 7%, an initial y is elided, / is 
substituted for 7, the nominative masculine and usually the 
nominative neuter end in e, and the locative in asi; the other 
distinguishes the cerebral #2 and the palatal 7, retains the initial © 
y and the y unchanged, makes the nominative singular of 
masculine @ bases end in 0, and the locative in amhi or in ee 


But apart from the agreement shown by the Janguage of 
Girnar and Shabhazgarhi inscriptions in the points noted above, 
there are also differences which warrant their being classed as 
este dialects. The differences are :— 

' (a) Girnar has only one sibilant q(s), whereas Shahbaz- 
garhi and for the matter that of Mansehra also has all the 
three, &, F(S,s) and gq (s); e. g. Fe, Gah, Hera (dosa, 
pryadarsi, priasa ); 

(6) the groups 7 (pa) and t (sta) at Girnar only; 
e. g. arate ( Gral hitpa), faeexit ( tistanto ); | 

' .i(c) the representation of 4 (rtha) by 4 (tha) at Girnar 
ange (tha) at Shahbazgarhi: e. g. Ca ( supathiya) and 
mer (s suipathaye ) ; 

Ae SENART. J A 21. 171-2. 
2.. BUHLER Agoka Inschriften p. 3 thinks that this is a coe 
writing for  ( fia). | 
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(d) the nominative singular neuter in H (m) at Girnar 

and in w (¢) Shahbazgarhi e. ¢. sid ( jivam) and sq -( jive ) : 
“(e) the third pers. pl. in-t (ve) at Girnar and-g (sz) at 

Shahbazgarhi. ; 

(f) the loc. sing. in -{#2 ( mhi) (also —w) (e@) at Girnar, 
and in ~fa (sz) (also —a) (e) but never 2 ( mhi) at Shahbaz- 
garhi; 

(g) the gen. sing. of sq (iz) bases in gat (zo) at 
Girnar and -z@ (és), at Shahbazgarhi, e. g. Saat ( priyada- 
sino ), and fagatiea ( piyadasisa), 


SENART admits that “to a certain degree at least,’ these 
two inscriptions “do reflect different shades of dialect’. But 
he is not ready to admit the same with regard to the other 
group, which shows more Magadhisms than the one we have 
just dealt with. That even at Girnar and at Shahbazgarhi we 
have to reckon with certain Magadhisms is clear from nom.. 
sing. in U (¢), e. g. Girnar, edict XII line 1 where @3 ( priye ) 
is quite distinct ; and Shahbazgarhi, edict X line 1 where too 
it is equally distinct. 


It is worth noting that the similarity between the 
Dhauli-Jaugaca and the Khalsi versions is very remarkable 
for their great distance. It can, however, be explained in 
this way, that both these provinces viz. the Kuttak-Ganjam 
and the upper-Jumna province, were so closely connected 
with the central province ‘of the empire, that the peculiar 
dialects of these gave up their individual peculiarities in 

preference to the peculiarities of the court language. 


FRANKE has taken great pains to prove the ‘ Paligrund- 
lage’ ( Pali basis ) of the dialects of this and the immediately 
following period. It is enough to Say that the dialects 
represented on the Agokan and post-Agokan inscriptions are 
ee ee CFOStsSOKan inscriptions are 


ld. Op. cit; p. 172. 
2. Pali and. Sanskrit p. 66. 
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the natural development of the dialects spoken in Buddha’s 
times, one of which is preserved to us in the literary Pali. 
Nobody can think of tracing them immediately to Vedic 
‘Sanskrit. 


We shall note some phonologieal and morphological 
peculiarities of the inscriptional dialects before proceeding to 
the consideration of the literary Prakrits. 


41. PHONOLOGY :—The inscriptional dialects agree with 
the Pali sound-system entirely. Of vowels %, &, ete, b, ae ) 
and 2f ( az) are lost; consonants are still not on their way to 
decline as in the literary Prakrits. We shall only note chan- 
ges! in vowels and consonants. 


(2) Change in quantity:—lengthening apparently due 
to no cause in Ryis ( ciktcha ) Girnar II-Sk. Fateacat 
( cikitsa ); aaat ( sarvata ) Girnar I-ag (sarvatra), 
Wada ( mitasamstuta) Gir W1-fasegeqa ( mitra- 
samstuta ); fat ( piyasa), aefsar ( piyadasisa ) 
Khalsi I-94, tyetat (e7) ( priyasya, priyadarsi 
(sya); steqar (adamanas@) Khalsi VI; shortening 
due to a conjunct or anusvara in qAgaraat (dham- 
manusathiya ) Khalsi Wl-qatasen ( dharmanusa- 
sty@). This shortening often does not take place ; 
but the conjunct is simplified and the vowel length- 
ened in aranufada (vasabhisitena) Gir. Tl- 
amtafand ! varsabhisiktena ), tRta ( vajina ), featta 
(likhapita) Mansehra I, ava (danena) Shah. XU- 
ala, tad (danena, devanam) Shah. XI-earary 


(devanam ). 
(b) Change in quality:—g (cu) Gir. I-q (ca); Fal 
. ( mago) Gir am: ( mrgah ); Rearftar ( ukhapita ) 
Jaugada I-wenftat (lekhapita), eat (kata) Gir. 








1, SENART, Op. ctt Part II. Indian Antiquary, 21. 2 ff. 


(c) 


(d) 


(2) 
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l-aa ( krte); ata Cyavise) Gir. IV-arear ( yadrse ); 
fate ( pirinda) Gir. XIl-gfse ( pulinda ). 


Anaptyxis in meat ( galaha@) Khalsi Xl-ael (garha); 
zoft (ith?) Gir. XIl-eft (sé2), siguita ( prapunoti) 
Gir. XIII-o7aia ( prapnoti); Basad ( viyamjanate ) 
Khalsi, Jaugada Ill-ejaaa: ( vyamjanatah ). 
Syncope:—3iieltata ( olodhanasi) Khalsi VI- 
aquiar ( avarodhe ); Xt (there) Gir. IV through 
qer-eqiat (sthaire-sthavire). Dropping of a 
consonant between vowels has not yet become so 
frequent as later. 


Changes in consonants:—qafaart ( pavajitani ) 
Khalsi XU—satsatet ( pravrajitani), aaa (sain 
patipati ) Gir. [V-quiaqia: (sampratipattih) show- 
ing cerebral in place of dental when a zx (7) is 
dropped before it; aka, atta ( y@visa, ta@risa) Gir. 
IV where g (¢) is changed to <(7); USAT ( lahuka ) 
Gir. Khalsi XU-wgat (aghuka), zie aga (hondti, 
ahumsu) Khalsi IV etc.qaiq (bhavanti ), aT 
( abhavan) where x ( bhit) is simplified into = (h) 
conjuncts are simplified in various ways, e. g. 
afattda (abhisita) Gir. Wl-enSfirn ( abhisikta), 
aad ( attkamtam) Khalsit [V—aasra ( atikran- 
tan); Fea ( vrachha) Gir. 10, weary (lukhan; ) 
Khalsi-gat: (vrksah); apfreenta. ( agikanndhani ) 
Khalsi IV, afidata (agikhamdhini) Gir. 
IV-afaeneaia (agniskandhGni); ara. (Gptapa- 
sanda) Gir. XII, aaais (attapasanda) Khalsi 
XII-streass ( atmapasarda); aeah® (gharastani) 
Gir. Xl or Teast ( gahathani ) Khalsi XU-geeah 
( grhesthani) or aeeattt ( grhasthani); qal ( vadhi) 
Gir. Khalsi XI—ag (vrddhi); (ast aja) Gir. Jaugada 
1; sare (uyanesu) Gir. VI, saat ( uyanasi) 


’ 
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Jaugada Vi-sqmg (udyanesu);  araqoraraond 
( brahmanasdmananam ) Gir. IV, avyaaaata ( basin- 
bhanasamananam ) Khalsi—araraaorany ( brahma- 
wasramaranam ). From all these cases it will be 
seen that the conjunct shows assimilation first and 
then simplification, even without lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. 

42. INFLECTION:—(a) Asin the Pali, the consonantal 
declension tends to merge into the vowel-—especially the 37 (a) 
class. Still eqfsteat, afSa ( (ajin&, lajine ), ast, ast (vBja, Bo, 
AT, ark, ak, zai ( bhvata, matari, pitari, yaso ) and other 
forms show that a few consonantal bases are preserved. 

The nominative singular of masculine =] (a) bases ends 
in #f (0) in Girnar, Shahbazgarhi inscriptions and in t (e) 
in the rest. But even the former show the distinctly arte 
( magadhi ) ending t (e) e. g. wash (7ajuke) Gir. III beside 
<a (vajuko) Shah. III Tae (dharmasamstave) beside 
aaa (dharmasamvibhago) Shah. XI. zara fax ( devanam 
piye ) beside tard fai ( devanary piyo ) according to SENART’S 
reading. 

The neuters show the usual (1) e. g. ta (jivam) Gir I; but 
It often takes the u (e@) on the analogy of masculine 97 (a) bases 
e. g. FAY (jive), Shah. Lad aera dat ( aje, bahuvidhe, 
dhammacarane ), Gir. TV. The distinction in gender is thus 
obscured and we get forms like fecnqtttaarat ( hivanapati- 
vidhano ), Gir. VIII, if Senarv’s! reading is correct. BUHLER* 
reads qfeteate ( patividhane ), which would be a good parallel 
to fa ( jive ), of Shah I. 

The dative is in aq (aya), or aw (aye), Talay SAAT 
(etaya ‘ath@ya), Gir. II, Tat seq (etaye athaye), Shah. 
V. Even feminines have q (ya): saa qeragatay ( 2maya 
dhammanusatthiya ), Gir. III, 


1. Inscriptions de Piyadasi, Ind, Ant. 2145, 
2. Asoka Inschriften p. 52. 
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The ablative ends in af(@), as the final cononant is. 
ever avoided aquia—eaat ( savaloka—hitapta ), Gir. VI. Fem. 
araqurft ( tambapannit ), Gir. Il. 


The gen. ends in a (sa), through eq (ssa), from @& 
(sya), even in the case of g(z), bases. fiqafarar ( priyadasisa), 
Khalsi I, beside faagtat ( priyadasino), Gir. I and fea 
( priyadasine ), Jaugada I. The at (0), gen. of ast (7aio), 
is due to Sk. aq (as), in wa: ( rajfiah). 

The loc. ends in fz (mhz), t(e), in Girnar-Shahbiaz- 
garhi inscriptions and in f@ (sz), (through fe (ssi), from 
fea) (smin), U (e), in the other group. fafsatez ( vijitamhi), 
Gir. II, faferet ( visite ), Gir. IIL. faftafe ( vijitasi), Jaugada Il. 

The plurals are almost regular, with due phonetic 
changes. Heralat ( mahamaia), Gir. V-aerarn: (mahamatrah), 
areata (osadhani), Jaugada I-sitpaa ( ausadhani ),, arate 
( fatinam ), Gir. IV-aictary ( j#Gtinam ), adig ( #atisu), Gir. 
IV-ariay ( 7#atisu ). A nom. plural in w (e@), is seen in qrefaar 
( padesike ), Gir., Jaugada, Khalsi 111-3: ( pradesikah ) - 
aqele aqqadte ( bahuhi vasasatehi), Gir. IV is looked upon as 
plural of the ablative by SENART.! 





Of pronouns the following forms, occuring in most of the 
edicts, should be noted. 


Waa, HA (mamaya, mama); wx (ate), nom. sing, 
watt, stat (amfidni, annani), pl. aaq (ayam), both ' 
masc. and fem., 34, aly (imam, imaya), set, sa ( mina, 
imasa), salee (imamhi), wa warm (esa, etam), Uda, va 
(elaya, etaye), etc. faa (Rkimci); (so), aa, afte ( taya, 
tamhi); 4, atte ( yant, yani), etc. 

(6) In conjugation too, the dialects of the inscriptions 


agree materially with the Pali, ‘as the following forms will. 
show. 





1. OD: Crt. Dy'G: 
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1. wala, Ate ( bhavati, bhoti) and Zia ( hoti) Mansehra 
XI, where the first is to be regarded as a Sanskritism 
Haid, Weld ( manati, galahati ), gaia ( punati), Tate, 
qaid (pasati, dakhati), wefa=saqia (kaleti=prap- 
noti), WIA ( pPapunoti ), ‘gaat (pasyati) Fala (Raroti) 
arat (Grabhare )' is passive, explained by BUHLER 
as comming through seat (adrambhare) from 
aneyed (Grabhyante); Jaugada has the pass. ae- 
fated ( Glabhiyant: ). 


2. Tag ( niyate ), or arg ( wiyantu), Tag (yujantt), 
are imperatives and on pape esa, TAT 
( tistheya, vasesu ), fat ( siya) or Rat ( siya) (ear) 
(syat), ofeasta sfaqaa (patipajeya) ( seatihedeatcl 
2g ( asuw) (= e:) ( sywh) are potentials. 

3. Hes, ants (ahumsu, Grabhisu) from anrag 
(Grabbhisu) according to SENART,” ateniag ( alabhr- 
yist) Jaugada are aorists. ae (Zha) is the only 
perfect seen in these inscriptions. 


A. tearm, arta (likhtipayisam, Grabhisare) (pass), 
Agadat (= agataeyea), ( anuvatisare ( = anuvartisya- 
nte), TATA ( anapayisamti ) ( causal ), srqareetict 
(anusdsisamti), afrPrata ( vadhiyisati), equivalent to 


qTaRrata ( vardhayisyati), frarahrae ( nikhamayi- 
sami ) are futures. 








5. Causalis formed by adding g(p). Sarftiat (ekhapita), 
arefter: ( harapitah ), tnfrar: ( vopapitah ) is a double 
causal; aarqRrata ( afapayisamti). Still there are 

* some traces left of the q(y) causal; e g. BSA 
( dlocetva )-aearakrat ( Glocayitva ). 

6. There are absolutives and infinitives and participles 

of all kinds. 
1. opcit p. 3. 


2. op cit p. 8. 
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e.g. are (arabhipia = a = iva) Gir. 1, eg 
(Glabhitu ) Dhauli I are absolutives. 
smeray ( dradhetum ); aeaq (khamitave) Gir. I 
appears to be an infinitive. 
me, tA, Ata (kata, kata, vadhita), wa, Ra, areata 
( mata, vijita, RhGnapita ) are past participles, 
ard (karamtam) Shah. XII, a (karam ) Gir. XII 
according to SENART (aa) ( kurvan ), wd ( karo- 
nto) Gir. XII, exit (tistanto ) Gir. IV are pres. 
part. Hetty (kataviye), erat (katayvo), Tafeatast 


( pajuhitaviam ) are potential participles. 


We have pointed out the Sanskritisms from time to time. 
FRANKE admits that they are more numerous in the Shahbaz- 
garhi inscription, perhaps because it was very near Kashmir, 
the home of the so-called secondary Sanskrit. But words and 
forms like 51, aa, deh, Halerd, aka (prana, sahasra, 
bahukam, anudivasam, nasti) ate (aha), mat ( matari), 
ffak, aeda, wd, aaa, sare, waa ( pitari, samstuta, 
bhittam, avihimsa, anadrambhah, bhavati) that occur within 
the first four edicts alone of Girndr, show that Sanskrit 
tradition was current and unbroken then, as it was in later 
centuries and exercised its influence over the growing verna- 
culars. ‘The same is observable in the literary Marathi or 
Hindi or Bengali of today. 





PART V 


——:0:——— 


THE LITERARY PRAKRITS AND THE 
VERNACULARS ’ 


I The Prakrits 


43. THE NAME AND GENESIS:—Under the name Prakcrit, 
the grammarians understand various languages. The oldest 
of them, Vararuci mentions four: the Maharastri, Paisaci, 
Magadhi and Sauraseni. Hemacandra, a Jain writer belonging 
to the end of the 12th century, mentions three more, the Arsa 
which is nothing else than the Ardhamagadhi of others, the 
‘Culikapaisacika and the Apabhramnga. Later grammarians 
follow Hemacandra generally. 


Vararuci does not recognise Apabhrarhga as a separate 
-Prakrit, perhaps rightly so. It was what some rhetoricians 
called anata ( desabhasitam) or spoken language of the 
country or people. Dandin! tells us that in Kavya, Apabhramsa 
meant language of cowherds and such other people, and in 
text books (of grammar or rhetoric) whatever was different 
from Sanskrit was called Apabhram§$a. Under Prakrit he 
understands ATERTS ( Maharastri ), which is Prakrit par excell- 
ence,” awe ( Sauvaseni), Tet ( gaudi) and wet (lati). m1eI 
( gaudi) was evidently another name for ari ( magadht ); 
what he understood by adi ( [at ) is not quite clear. 


All Prakrit grammarians understand that the origin of 
these languages was Sanskrit. We, however, know that this 





1. Kavyadarsa 1, 37. 
Bs Op, ‘eit. 12 34, 
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could not have been the case. These literary languages are 
derived from dialects—say Apabhrarn$as—which with the 
dialects of the inscriptions, the Pali and the Vedic Sanskrit - 
form one continuous chain. Their development from the 
inscriptional dialects will be clear from the few points which 
we note as follows :— 
Pr. fearagzam ( lihGvaissam )-Girnar fanaa 
( likhapayisam ) 
- | gaits (sayanijjayammi), gift ( puttamsi )- 
Gir. qarilat (samajahmz), aerate (mahinasahmi) 
, samt (aggino) and afinea ( aggissa )-Inscr. 
fazafaat ( piyadasino ) and figefea ( piyrdasisa ) 
» Gale ( putiehim )—Inscr. sete ( bahuhi ). 
Then the general agreement in phonology, which we shall 
notice below, points in the same direction. Only, we cannot 


show more points of harmony in morphology, as the Prakrits 
show a decidedly analytic stage. 


That the Prakrits, through the inscriptional dialects reach 
back to the Vedic language’ directly is shown by facts and 
forms like the following :— 


(a) The looseness of Samdhi rules and equgin (svara- 
bhakti), which is very common in the Pralkcits. 
Pr. ana ( bhariya ), eae ( kasata) gata ( sanzna) 
for wrat ( bharya), He ( Rasta), tard ( snana) Cfé. 
col. Mar. Gala ( sandna ). 


(6) In phonology, the Prakrits like the Vedic, change 
single d, dh between two consonants to |, Ih, Ved. 
so (ile); Pr. a ( gula), Mar. Tae ( gila ): Pr. alee 
(solasa), Mar. @tat (sol@); Ved. ee ( gulha), 
aque (samulha), Pr. wiwer ( golh@); the Vedic com- 


1. PISCHEL, op. cit p. 4. 
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bination = (ska) is seen in Pr. @ (kha) e. g. CHA 
( skambha ), Pr. ata (khambha), This cannot go 
back: to classical Sanskrit tara (stambha). Ved. 
ata (sadhrima), Pr. ateq ( saddhim ); Ved. eat 
( katha), Pr. tra ( kidha), tee (kiha). 


(c) In inflection certain forms go back only to Vedic 
Sanskrit, e. g. nom. pl. aet (&@ho), Vedic ara: 
(asah), Geral (puttaho); Ved. zara: ( devasah), 
gen. sing. fem. aw (Ge) to Vedic ay (ayai) Cf. 
Tra AWK ( tajjayayai jayatvam ), Pr. MBIT 
(malae ); instr. pl. w& (ehisir) to Vedic wit: (ebhik ); 
cf. BaiH: ( devebhih), P. age ( bahuhi ), Pr. gale 
( puitehi ); imp. 2nd. sing. ef (hohi) to Vedic 
aifa (bodhi), Pr. amfk (kunadi) to Vedic. Hala 
( krnoti); infinitives in ar (fe) and ae (tae), 
Vedic a4 ( tavai ): cf. Pr. acqu (vatthae) to Vedic 


Nt 


qeit ( vastavai ). 


(d) In vocabulary, the Prakrits possess certain words 
that are traceable only to Vedic Sanskrit ¢- 2: gral 
( paso) from Ved. gar ( pas); ar (7@), aT (72), UA 
( ettha ) from Ved. are ( tat), ar, seam (ya, ithe); 
lag ( ghimsu), Ved. da ( ghramsa ). 


Except in the arentat ( Maharastri ), there is not much 
literature in the other Prakrits. But we find them used to a 
certain extent in the Sanskrit dramas. The aRdat (Sauraseni) 
is the language of prose in the dramas, although of course it 
is spoken by inferior characters and women only. It is the 
language of the prose in edvaadt (Karparamafijar) through- 
out. The aaqarrat (avdhamagadhi), a border language 
between the amit (Magadhi) and aaa ( Sauraseni) and 
therefore showing features of both, possesses a lot of literature. 
It is the language of the sacred canon of the Jainas and all 
their ag (anga) and saq@ (upanga). works like Aydvanga, 
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Uvasagadasao and Kappasutta are written in it. The Maga- 
dhi fares worst of all. It is found used by some minor 
characters in the Mrcchakatika and other dramas and the 
sat ( §akar2, aMetat candailz ), Tet ( bahlikt ) are, according 
to grammarians, its sub-dialects.*_ The dara ( paisac2 ) shows 
no extant literature. The Brhatkatha of Gunadhya 
was, according to very old tradition, written in the Ganat 
( Paisact). Hemacandra® mentions a dialect TIGEAREUE CO 
( culikapaisacikam ). When Dandin calls it a 4rArst ( bhiita- 
bhasa),> he only misunderstands the name. The ment 
( Maharastr7 ) is the most important of all these Prakrits. It 
must have become a literary language sometime before the 
first known dramatist wrote his work, as in all dramas 
Prakrit poetry is written in last (MahGrasivt) only. The 
heroines, for instance, ordinarily speak the aaet (Sauraseni ), 
but when they speak in verse, they exclusively use the Aes 
( Maharastri). The entire verse-portion of the Karpuramai- 
javi is written in it. The language and the form acted 
mutually upon each other: the verses were written in it, 
because it lent itself easily to poetic composition; and 
because it was almost exclusively used in such composition, 
its supple character was accentuated. It became, therefore, the: 
language of poetic composition par excellence. Sattasat and 
Vajjalagga, the two anthologies of lyrics, Rdavanavaho 
and Gaudavaho, the two epics, and the drama Karpiira- 
mafijari (partly) are the well-known works in that language. 


aqua ( apabhramsa ), as we have seen, means a collo-. 
quial dialect underlying any of the literary Prakrits. Hence 
it is, that in enumerating languages, grammarians give it a. 
separate place beside Hepa (samskria) and saa ( prakria). 


— 











————— 


- PIscHEL Grammatik p. 24. 
2. IV 325 to 328, in PISCHEL op. cit. p, 27. 
3. Kavyadarsa I. 38. 
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Dandin* classifying literature speaks of dend ( sariskrtanz), 
mad (prakriam), anaq: (apabhraméah), and er ( misram). 
Originally it must have been the language of the people, and 
_ works must have been written in it later, to enable Dandin 
to make this classification. The varieties of the TAA 
( apabhramsa) , like ame ( Nagara), aS (Vracada), Same 
(upanagara) and arts ( varendrz), are, according to 
grammarians’, spoken in provinces like Sind in the West and 
Bengal in the East. Pingala’s Chandassittra and the Prakrit 
of the fourth act of the Vikramorvasiya are the only specimens 


of literature in eazy ( apabhramia ) besides the verses quoted 
by Hemacandra in his grammar. 


PISCHEL’ concludes from these facts that ‘we have there- 
fore to distinguish between a Sauraseni Apabhraméga, the 
Old colloquial language of the Sirasenas of which the 
modern Gujarati and Marvari are continuations, and a Saura- 
seni Prakrit, a literary language’. In the same way there was a 
Maharastri Apabhrath$a from which the modern Marathi has 
‘descended, and a Magadhi Apabhrathéa from which the Bihari 
and the Bengali have descended. We have to remark again 
that a literary language is not an ‘ artificial language made 
by any body, but one or the other dialect raised to the dignity 
of a common language of literature and which therefore has 
an accepted, fixed form incapable of further development. 


It is to be noted that the names of these languages are 
derived either from the countries where they were current, or 
from the people by whom they were spoken. Thus the Aertel 
( Maharastri) was the language of Were (Maharastra), the 
country lying south of the Tareq ( Vindhya yi and north of the 
river AHet ( Narmada). Anda ( Sauraseni ) belonged to the 
aaa: ( SivasenG@h ) the country round about ayer ( Mathura ), 

ee Be 


=———— ee 


1, Oba 
2. PISCHEL op. cit. 27. 
B; OP. Gh. 3: 
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comprising, say, part of eastern Punjab also; a7aqapreft (avdha- 
magadhi) lay to the east of aiaet (Sauraseni), in the district of 
Allahabad etc.; artat (ma@gadhi) had amt (magadha) or Bihar 
for its country, whose capital was first tase Rajagrha then 
qietega (Pataliputra). Thus they were spread over the whole 
of upper India, north of the Satpura range and west of the 
Hoogli river. 


But where is the home of the taf ( PaisGci) to be 
sought ? The grammarians and rhetoricians had no idea of it. 
They misunderstood the name and thought that it was a 
language of spirits and goblins. The Mahabharata mentions 
the faara ( Pisa@ca) people amongst the tribes that distinctly 
point to the north-west as their home. They are the apaRt:, 
sem: (Kasmirah, Urasah), according to Grierson’ the 
modern Punjab district of Hazara), dapat, avai: ( paisicah 
kambojah ), a tribe of the Hindt Kush), the axal: ( daradah ) 
(or Dards) and the qa: ( Sakah ),-( Scythians). From 
such references and linguistic evidence, GRIERSON has con- 
clusively proved that the wild tribes of the extreme North- 
west, immediately to the south of the Hindi Kush, are the 
modern representatives of the ancient fanart: ( pisacah). 
Some grammarians state, that there were the Raq ( kekaya), 
ada (Surasena), and Fare ( pafictila) varieties! of the Yar 
( Pazgact ). This would mean that the ftara ( pisaca ) and 
their language had occupied a goodly portion of the modern 
Punjab and that on their border these mixed idioms arose. 
The connection between the Yat (Paisici), and aaa 
( Saurseni ), which the above presupposes, is significant And 
we have to understand the remark of Vararuci® that the 

VII. 499. 


1 

2. Indian Antiquary 43,144, 
3. Z2DMG 66. 69, 74, 
4 
5 








Markandeya quoted in PIScHEL, Grammatik p. 27. 
Prakrtaprakasa X, 2. 
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sicaat (Sauraseni), is the Tad (prakrti), or basis of the Fans 
( PaisGci ), in the light of it. All that is meant thereby is, that 
special features apart, both the languages underwent similar 
changes; and that perhaps the Gari ( Paisact), borrowed much 
from aivaal (Sauraseni ) vocabulary as also from Sanskrit.* 
The above disposes of the theory of HoERNLE,” that Paigdci 
was a Prakrit spoken by Dravidian aborigines. 


It will be clear from the above and from the phonology of 
the Prakrits, which we shall presently take up, that the 
traditional view represented by the grammarians regarding 
the Prakrits is the right one. There is no doubt about the 
fact that Vararuci, the oldest of the Prakrit grammarians, and 
probably’ the same as the Vartikakdra Katyayana, CANDA 
who is to be placed much anterior to Hemacandra, and even to 
Dhanapala, the Prakrit lexicographer of the 10th century A. C. 
and Hemacandra were right in their four or fivefold classifica- 
tion of the Prakrit. HoErnrip’s only two varieties of Prakrit, 
the Sauraseni Prakrit and the Magadhi Prakrit,* accepted by 
GRIERSON’ also, has no foundation in facts. The principa? 
Prakrits have distinctive features of their own (see below), 
which preclude the possibility of a re-classification as suggested. 


44, PHONOLOGY OF THE PRAKRITs:—The vowels have 
generally remained the same, except = (7) and @ (!) which 
are changed and t (ai) and if (au) which, asin Pali, became 
u(e), af (o). There are as many consonants as in Sanskrit, 
but they have suffered various changes. 


a. Vowels:—The Maharastri and others possess all the 
vowels, except the four mentioned above. We shall only note 








— 


1. GRIERSON, Paigaci, Pisacas and Modern Pisaca, ZDMG LXVI 
p. 65 


~ 


Gaudian Grammar p. xix. 

PISCHEL, Grammatik p. 34. 

Gaudian Languages p. xviii. 

Seven Grammars of the Bihari language p. 5. 
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the changes which are often observable either in the quality or 
in the quantity of the vowels. 


(a) Changes! in quality:—2q (a) becomes = (i). M. 3f& 
(isi), afsat (vediso), amet (ingalo) Mar. dre (imgala), 
Tests ( idalam ) Mar. Rea ( nidhala) and afera ( magjhima ) 
from 34¥q, (isat), Aaa (vetasa), ame: (amgarah):, waz (lalata), 
aegyq ( madhyama ). 


31 (@) becomes 3 (u). M. afest (khudia) Mar. ge 
( khuda ) (-&&) ( lelé), agait ( gauo), qeaq ( pudhama) from 
waived, 144, 37q (khandita, gavaya, prathama). «In the last 
two examples the change compensates the loss of a semi-vowel. 


st (a) becomes u (e). M. ast (sejja) Mar. ata ( éeja), 
geet (sunderam), sest (achheram) Coll, Mar. BT 
(Gchhira), Sei (ukkero) Mar. afseet (ukirada), dezot 
(gendua) Mar. *e (genda) from aq ( Sayyit ), arat 


(sundara), aq4 (ascarya), sex ( utkara) and aH 
( kanduka ). Re 


aq (a) becomes ei (0). M. aie (bora) Mar. aie ( bora), 
wie (mora) Mar. Hie (mora), Sit (lona) Mar. aor (Lond) 
(sitet st arret) (jaminila lona lagala), aiegg. ( oppai) 
Mar. =iqtt (opané) from gaz | badara), WAX ( maytra) want 
(Javana) and aqaid (arpayati). It is to be noted that the aI 
(o) in the first case compensates the loss of @(d) and in the 
last two cases of a semi-vowel. 

sit (@) becomes 3 (7) in some cases. M. az ( tai) Mar. 


d (tat), ag (jai) Mar. & (jat) from aat (tad@) and Fal 
( yada). 


st (a) becomes t (e). M. tis, Fa ( veijha, metia) 
from 41a, at ( grahya, matra). : 


st (@) becomes Hi (0). M. afiet (olf) Mar. site (ola) 
from ate: ( alth ). 


ns er 
1, Vararuci, Prakriaprakasa I and Hemacandra I, 46, 47, 53, 54, 57. 
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z(z) becomes ] (a). M. gat ( paho), TEI ( haladda ) 
Mar. gag ( halada ) from of ( pathi ), zftat ( haridya ). 


= (i) becomest(e). M ts (xeddaric), Hd ( kerisam),. 
mite ( evisam ) from ais ( nida ), Hest ( kidrgam ), S31 ( idréam ). 


Z (uw) becomes § (7) or t (e). M. gita, ttzt ( purisa, 
neuram ), from eq, TI ( purusa, nipuram ). 

a6 (r) becomes 2, 3,3, & (a, 2, #, vi) when initial and 
even@(7u). M. am (tana), gaz ( vasaha ) Mar. am ( tana), 
qa (vaso); M. ft, gait ( ditthi, vimchuo), Prat ( kiva),. 
Mar. feét (dith?), a ( vimcn), sta (kiva); asa ( pauso } 
aisteaatt ( maussia), Mar. qisa ( pausa), arsaft ( manus); Ror 
(rinam), Rest (rvichho), Mar. tim, a: sea (rina, visa, 
rukkha) Mar. Ba (vakha) (in were, maharvukha): from 
TT; waH, zz, WA, ST, MIT; ALT, 4rTT , 75eT , aa ( tryna, 
vysabha, drsti, vrscika, krpa, pravrs, matrsvasa, rua, rvksa, 
vrksa ). 


t (@) sometimes becomes ¢ (i). M. feat (vian@) or 
astm ( veana), Mar. 3or ( vena) from Azar ( vedana) ; Teste 
( diaro ), Mar. €t ( diva) from 2a: ( devarah ). 

t (ai) invariably becomes t(e). M. aat (selo), aan 
(telokkam), @=4 (seccam) from He (faila), FSA 
( trailokyam ) and SA (Saityam ). Butin certain cases it is 
split up as it were into its component parts; e. g. qa ( daicca ) 
Mar. ag~q (daitya) (in the speech of women etc. ), 
(caitto) vul. Mar. aq ( caita ), aaa ( bhairava ), ag ( saira ) 
vul. Mar. az (saivata), from aq, Fa, Ara, At ( daitya, 
caitra, bhairava, svaira). In f@aq ( simdhavam ) the w (ai) 
of 44 ( saimdhava) is weakened: which is perhaps due to 
the Gnusvava which affects the quantity. In the Mar. TAAUT 
(Sendelona) the t (e) is regular. ft (dhivam) shows a 
weakening of t (Gi) in @2q ( dhairyam ). 

ai (au) in the same way becomes eit(o). #@ai, SEAT 
(kosambi, jobbana), H. Sax (jobana) from aad, Fat 








gy 
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( kausambi, yauvana). at (au) is also weakened to 3 (4) in 
ata (Rkaurava), TRA ( paurisa) from aE, gray ( kaurava, 
paurusa ). 

(6) Change in quantity:—The quantity of syllables. 
in Prakrits is affected by the assimilation and loss of con- 
juncts. Whenever a conjunct is simplified, and it is invariably 
the case in Prakrits with the exception sometimes of the 
Magadhi, the preceding vowel is lengthened in order to pre- 
serve the quantity. This rule is thus given by Hemacandra! 
in alimited form. “The vowel preceding a4,¢,q, %, {or 
q (¥, 7, v, §, s, 8) that is dropped is lengthened.’ 

e.g. M. araat, adratai, (kasavo, vistmo) Mar. faa, 
‘dara, Tai ( visava, visdso, puso ) Mar. Wa, ( p%sa) from aay: 
: _ teata:, (kasyapah, visyamah ) feara:, gy: ( visvdsah, pusyah). 

Other examples are qifeatst (padivaa) Mar, great, (padava), 
aliteel (sariccho). Mar. ariteat ( savikh@) or arcat (sivakha) 
atten, Set ( da@hina, jth) Mar. fia, aes, (7ibha, marahatta) 
from 4IdGL, aear: ( pratipat, sadrksah) =fem:, fret ( daksinak 
jihwa@ ) wERts: ( mahGrastrah ). 

On the contrary, if the conjunct is retained, the preceding 
long vowel is shortened.” 


é. &. M. Ht (ambam ), ara (amba), aftrest (munindo), 
qu, aReal, seek ( cunno, narindo, aharuttham) from a, 
Wiz (amra, munindra ), at (clirna), atx, pads (narendra, 
adharostha ). : 

Since an adnusvara gives to a syllable the quantity of a 
conjunct, it causes lengthening when it is dropped. 

e. g. Hat, flat ( stho, visa), Mar. aia ( visa ), dlat ( dis), 
Mar. dq (fsa), from az, laata (simha, vimsati), Bad 
(trimsat). The same is the case with the visarga; Zaal 
(diisaho ) from gaz ( duhsaha). 


I. “Teds. 
2. Hemacandra I 84, Zia 


—_— 
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Often, however, vowels are lengthened or shortened with- 
out any apparent cause. 


@. g. arts, met (paniam, gahiram) Col. Mar. afext-( gaht- 
va), afaei (Gniam), Mar. aft-(&S) (Gi-(lelé ), qeat (suhavo). 


Sometimes wv (e) and: eft (0): represent an ay (aya) or 
aa (ava), e. g. Att (thero), Az (teraha) for eafar: (sthavirah) 
wate ( trayodasa ) and aime (oggaha), Harri ( osappit), 
for 3qu@ ( avagraha ), saqafast ( avasar pint ). 


Such an af (0) is sometimes further weakened. @. g. 
wate (uggah), from aque (avagraha) ; oF (uttha) for aig (ottha) 
from 2g (osta) ei (0) often takes the place of 3 (#) before 
conjuncts. e. g. divs (tonda), Mar. dive (tonda), from a; 
{tusda), Mar. aie ( sonda ), from wos ( sunda ). | 


N, B.—Examples are chosen from M. only because there 


is a general agreement in this respect amongst 
the Prakrits. 


(c) Vowels are often dropped in Prakrits without any 
apparent cause. wit (vaynam) from aay (aranyam), 1 
(vi) and f (p2) from 2ff (api), not in the beginning of a 
sentence ; q (va) from 2q (iva) also in combinations: fa or (¢), 
fq (dé), after a word, ait (da@xim) from HGiteg (idanim ). 
This may perhaps be due to loss of ACEH: The Ardha- 
magadhi shows words like e% (daka) from gem (udaka), 
mm (gara) from ame (agdra), Ba (hetia), from AAT 
(adhastat), aRAs (vakkamai) from ata ( apakramati). 
The Maharastri too has tez ( rahatta ) from Ata ( araghatta ) 
qstq ( vaamsa ) from saqa ( avatamsa). 

b. The Consonants:—Like inflections, these serve to 


show the difference between the several Prakrits clearly. The 
vowels are not of much use from that point of view. 


Here the Maharastri, Ardhamagadhi and Sauraseni show 
a closer resemblance with one another, than the Magadhi and 
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PaiSaci. Mdaharastri, however, shows the consonants in a 
much more degenerate state than even the Ardhamagadhi. 
(a) Initial consonants generally remain unchanged except q 
(#) which in Sauraseni and Magadhi becomes @: €. &. e4q-ada, 
(dava-tavat) and ¢(d) which in Maharastri sometimes becomes = 
(d) e. g. Seq ( dahai ), Mar. stg (daha), saz ( dasai), Mar. eazy 
( dasaio ), and @ (&), which in almost a single Case—perhaps 
borrowed—becomes q (c), @. g, Rerett ( cilao ),— RTA: 
{ kivatah ), or @ (Rh), in Goa-aET ( khujja-kubja ), or I (g), 
in W=gH-HeEH (gendua-kanduka), 4,4, 4,4, (p, 4, 2, m),also 
are changed in some Cases ; @. g. FISs-qraafe (phadei-patayati), 
amv-am = (tagara-tagara) YeTt-any ( xaaran nagaram ), 
. jera-fara ( limba-nimba ), Vaaer ( xahavig ), Mar. zapft-arfte 
(nhavi-napita ), qtaalAFAT: (vammaho—manmathah), which 
last is evidently a case of dissimilation. a (yy), invariably 
becomes G(j) in Maharastri, Ardhamagadhi and Sauraseni. 
TATA, FAIA; AAA, FIAT, Ftoq-Ftgep SCE IEI EL 
( jattha-yatra, jaso-yasah, java-yavad, jah 


cali a—yatha, jovvana- 
yauvana, juhutthila-—yudhisthira) 


(6) Medially the single consonants RL LD zy 
Lh, o, o, 4, 4, dy-B,)s q (y), and gq (v) are generally dropped in 
most Prakrits. ¢. g. @ls{l-@im: (/00-lokah), TART (nayarani— 
nagaram ), FANN I-HAAS: ( kayaggaho-kacagrahah ), 7N-aT: 
( gao-gajah ) TASS ( rasayalam-rasatal ay}, ), WN wWea: 
( mayano—madanah ), RB-RI: (7 iu—ripuh), asiei-airt: (vioo— 
viyogah ). ¥ (m) also follows them, but leaves its traces in an 
Satan ( anunasika ); e. g. ASMA ( jaupa—yamunta ), The 
q (y) that is seen to take the place of the dropped consonants 
is euphonic. Sometimes ‘it is written, 
This is what is called by 

{ yasruti ) 2 
1. . But in some cases, instead of being dropped some of 
these consonants are changed to those of other classes. 
1. Hemacandra I, 180. © 9 a 

P. 15 


wn but sometimes not. 
Prakrit grammarians the qala 
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e. g. Gise-entea (phaliha-sphatika), afsa—aca (vedise 
_vetasa), teaa-AMATad. (padivannam-pratipannam), 
Fet-aiee (dohara-dohala) sara-aara (kadamba- 
kalamba). 


q (p) in many cases becomes 4 (v) aat-R17: ( savo- 
Sipah), TWa-at ( pava—papa ); rarely ¥ (m), SITASI— 
adie: (amilo-apidah) probably through sda: 
(davelah ). ) 


z (f) becomes ‘¢:(d); aei-ae: ( ghado-ghatah ) qee— 
aafa ( ghadai-ghatati ); sometimes also & (7) as in 
tice (phaliha) and wes (phalei) from 

( sphatika), qeata ( patayati ). | (th) becomes Z (dh) 
as in dé-4is (pida—pitha); aéi—ue: (madho-—mathah) 
z(t) becomes & (1) oftener than ¢ (ft); and € (a.). 
appears to change to @ (1); qeri-aer: (falayam- 
adagah). trex-tteta (kilai-kvidati), een (dah- 
mam) Mar atara-atfeq ( dalimba-dadimam ). 


The Paigaci differs from the other Prakrits in chan- 
ging the mediae into tenues, e. g. Haa-Aea (matana- 
madana), aHt-ant (nakarain-nagaram), PHR-AR 
( kivi-giri), aata:-eRiec: (fimotarah-damodarah). 


The tenues aspirates and medial aspirates generally 
become € (2) in all Prakrits. e. g. Wél-Ral ( saha- 
Sakha), We-wa: (meho-meghah) aret (naho), old 
Mar. alat-ata: ( ntho—nathah ), afeat ( bahiro ), Mar. 
afeu—afaz: ( bahiva-badhirah ), aetal-eaaat ( sahavo- 
svabhavah). Exceptions are few, like Ga-ITk 
( pudham-—prthak ), %eati-Hea: ( kedhavo-kaitabhah). 
@ (cha) and@&(jha) remain the same, and & ( ph } 
becomes (bh) or ¢ (h)—Rat-taH: (vebho-rephah) 
qaespans = ( mutidhalam—muktaphalam ), art 
( sabharvi) and aatt ( sahari )—aget ( saphari ). 
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In Paigaci again, the medial aspirates become hard 
aspirates. Hal-Ha:( mekho-meghah), meme (kathanv- 
gadham), ARATE ( mathuram—madhuram), THe:- 
ara: ( raphasah-rabhasak ), aet-atel—ear ( tatha-dad- 
ha-damstvra ). 


Of nasals, the Mahardstri, Sauraseni, and Magadhi 
show 4, 1 (2, 2), rarely q(%). The Paigaci has a 
single = (2) that serves the purpose of all the nasals. 
In M. initial 4() optionally, and other 4 (22a) 
invariably, becomes m% (7). In Amg. and others 
initial = (2) remains. 
e.g. M. ast, 18K (naaram, naaram), Amg. aat 
(nayaram) but af, atet (vant, naam). Even in 
M. the 4 (a) of the instr. sing. remains unchanged 
€. &. Gaat ( puttena), waaay ( nayanam-—nayananr), 
wWeNti-Aea: ( madano-madanah ). Amg. shows 34a 
( anala), beside amt (nazar ). 
< (7) remains the same in all dialects except Maga- 
dhi where it must become & (J). Mg. a@eaqteza 
(daliddacaludatte ), gfszt ( pulise), M. and §. and’ - 
Amg. arerel (carudatto), aftat (puriso), aat (fGriso),. 
Tat (nayaram), wasft (rayani). There are, however, 
cases where in other dialects % (1) appears for T(7);: 
é. £. Beet ( halidda), watt ( calano ), ae (valuno),. 
saat ( iagélo), Aéé ( jadhalanz) from eheat (haridya),. 
AT: ( caranah ), Te: ( varunah), seET: ( angarah ),. 
stat (jathavam ). In Maharastri, Ardhamagadhi and. 
SauraseniI apparently, they are to be regarded as 
Magadhisms. 
% (7) sometimes becomes m (11), “(2 ) in the dialects : 
qe (alata) or qae-eee (nalila-lalata), viTe- 
STS (namgala-lamgala). In fee (phira) it has 
become ¢ (7). In Paigaci it has also become @ (2) 
according to grammarians. dts, He (stlam, kulam). 
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8. The three sibilants become q(s) in all the dialects 
invariably, except a form of Magadhi which shows 

a ($) for these uniformly. gha ( purisa), ae 

( yavise ), Bizz (sohai), Gat (seso), for geq ( purusa) 

ale: (yadriah), ata (Sobhate ), 3g: (Sesah). But 

it appears that they are as often changed intoaz (i); 

. e. g. a (daha) Mar. za-aa ( daha-dasa), Tem 
Re ( pahdna—pasana ), ater ( soxha) Mar. Ga-eaT 

_ ( sina-snusa ); THE-TTL, (dhanuha-dhanus ), WWz- 
am ( tanhG-irsua ), feetz—feaa ( diaha-divasa ), &AK- 
aad ( hattari-saptati ). q (s) sometimes becomes 
w (ch). e.g. Bi-qe: (chattho-sasthah), Beqel- 
mya: (chammuho-sanmukhah). Cf. ay ( chappa- 
ya), Beaqeq (sosayanta), Az ( seha), ara (soma) in 
Kappasutia’ for yang ( satpada), araeat (Sosayanta), 
ait ( Saiksa), airy ( saumya ). 

9. Conjunct consonants are either assimilated, or 
simplified, in which case the preceding vowel is 
generally lengthened, or lastly split up by an inter- 
venin’ vowel. 

(a) Very often the first member of a conjunct is assimi- 
lated with the following one; @. g. GR-AH ( sakka- 
sakta), GR-aR (mukka-mukta), AKT ( tham- 
bha-stambha), w (vatta) and also wt (ragga) 
from wn (rakta); the semi-vowels a ¢ (4 7) 
always assimilate with the other member; @. &. 
aa (cakkam), ae (vakkalam) from 7 
(cakram), tens ( valkalam ); but Rat ( uvvigga ), 
wiga: (udvignah). 

(b) 4&(y) and q(v) often change to q(c) and assimi- 


late the first member to themselves; TeqI-AAT 
( pacciisa-pratytsa ), qeaqe—aeat ( caccara-catvara ), 














———— 
—— 


~ 





1. Ed. JAcost, 1878. 


: 
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STH ( SejjF-SayyZ ), Issi-Aq: ( vejjo-vaidyah ) 

and asaya ( kajjam-karyam ), Fay 
( majjha-madhya), sami-=aat (Gihanam—dhyanam). 
The oa ore retains 4 (y) in these cases. @. g. 
azqles (viyyahale), aq (ayya), ga ( suyya) 
from fagrat: (vidyadharah), aa (adya), Ga: 
( suryah ). 

Nasals forming the second member are assimilated 
with the preceding consonant, é. g. Jawa 
(uvvigga-udvigna),  arfta—sih: ( daaeanun )). 
arya (jugga-yugma). a (y) is assimilated 
with the preceding nasal :—zo-sjmq ( vanna- 
arayya); FAA (anna-anya), PRerAs-HeAR 
( kilammai—-klamyati). Magadhi and ye 
however, ~ -_ in these cases; @. g. 354 
(aiihia), F554 ( puiifia), SAS ( chimafifiz ). a 
(lya) gives # (lla): TE-F ( kalla—kalyam ). 


(¢) ¢ (ry) with dental gives a double lingual; wag 


~~ 


(Ravadda) Mar. wadi-aqé ( kavadi-kaparda), 
nZe—TaH_ (gaddhaha-gardabha), ae-eR (tuttai- 


trutati). 


tH (sk) and eq (skh) give @ (kh). freaque—-Resanm 
( nikkhamadi—niskvamati ), aqseg ( caukkha) Mar. 
ata—ageE ( cauka-catuska): 5 (sta) and §(stha) 
become 3 (ttha), e. g. 23-378 ( attha—asta), ree — 
ziz (ditthi_dest) In Mag. the combination & ( sia ) 
is found for & (sta) and § (stha)' e. g. ree, wear 
(cista, bhastalika). tq (sta) remains in Mag. but be- 
comes ¢ (ttha) in other dialects; tq (hasta) and 
ea (hattha) from zea (hasta). eat (sn@) gives vat 
me) in all dialects. 4 ew is rented either by 


1. Re ae pp. 185 ff, 
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Gkkhi); ats (sariccha) and aftea (savikkha). 
For fuller treatment of conjuncts, see PiscHEL. 
Conjuncts are often split up into two syllables by 


means of a vowel. This is more usually found in 
the Ardhamagadhi. 


é. §. Saa-sT ( usina-usna ), aaa ( kasina— 
krsna), area (sinéna—snaina) in Amg. where 
other dialects, say the Maharastri, show 30g, mz, 
vat (uxha, kaxha, nhana). The Paigaci also shows 
anaptyxis in words like aiieq (bhariya), faa 
(sin@nam), aa (kasatam) from “arat (bharya), card 
(snanam) and #2q, (kastam). GRIERSON is perhaps 
right when he regards such words as clear Sans- 
kritisms, made easy for pronunciation by the 
addition of a vowel. 

The Maharastri and other dialects too show NH 
(svarabhakti), as in thorns (kilammai), Sk. Prarate— 
ala (kilammadi-klimyati): M and Sk. Rem 
tard ( milana-milana): M, &. aia ( varisa) beside 
qa-aT4 ( vasa-varsa ). 

Examples of simplification with compensatory 
lengthening are:—<ffaai—fera: (visdimo-visramah) ; 
frarai-faara: (nisGso-nihsvasah), Apaca-feagea: (v- 
sattho-visvastah), dta-fReq (sisa—Sisya), die-ee 
(stha—sirtha) : aay sata (Zsasiya—uchhvasita). 
Consonants at the end of words are generally 
dropped in all dialects: ala, @lq—qrad » wad ( java 
dava-yavat, tavat ), qeal-Tac : ( paccha—pascat ); 


Wy-aya, (abhiti—abhnt): eaaricarnaia. ( akaisz 


akarsit). The @(s) of the nom. sing. becomes aii 
except in Magadhi and Ardhamagadhi where only 


it becomes t(é). In Apbh. it is further weakened 





1, 
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intos (2), Fat, (putto) Pai, Feat ( mekho ), Apbh 
Tz | putiu), @(s), in compounds becomes 4 (a), 
as in Waaqrt-walaads ( jasavamma-yasovarman ) 
sometimes it becomes aft (0) as in Mg. Risigeé 
( Siloluhea ). 

There are, besides, what PISCHEL calls Samdhi consonants 
in the Prakrits. ¢. g. ¥ (sm) is in Amg. aaRnAR ( annamannam) 
or STOUT SeFNEAA : ( aamamannam-anyonyam ); M. 

( ekkamekka), Mar. wate (ekameka), Amg. waaa—Tah 
(egameka-ekaika). This q is found in other cases also; 
TMA TANS (gonamai-gavadi), erats—eale (hayamai hayadt), 
TaAeai—wgy esa: (esamaghdo-esa aghatah). Cases like 
satan, faaent, aqsaren (duyahena, tiyahena, cauyahera), 
where PiscHEL! finds the afra (sandhi) consonant {| (y), are 
perhaps better explainied in this way. In TATE ( duyahena ) 
q (y), is regular, as itis to be explained as due to aaah 
{ svarabhakti) from zyeza (dvyahena); in the same manner, 
the | (y), in fare ( tiy@hexa ) is easily explained. In asaTEN 
( cauyahena ), however, it is to be explained as due to analogy 
of the former two cases. The | (y) in these came to be 
iooked upon as belonging to the form and was therefore added 
where it was not wanted regularly. gaqe (duyangula), 
gyeaa (suyakkhaya) from eye (dvymagula), arena 
{ svakhyata ), are to be explained in the same manner. Amg. 
BIRMMG, (anuvagayam), from arama (anvigaiam), is 
explained by PIscHEL as formed on the analogy of agitq 
( vayuriva )’ fate ( sihiviva ) where ¢ (7) is due to the nom. 
ending of the first member. But there is really hardly any 
analogy between these noun cases and the adverb aq (anu). 
Beside this is not the way analogy works. For two forms to 
affect each other, they must belong to the same grammatical 
category. The analogy for aumy ( anuragayan), is there- 
l. Grammatik p. 240. 
2. PISCHEL op. cit. p, 240. 
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fore to be looked for elsewhere ; and it is supplied by the word 
grxtat ( pugaravi ) ga: ( punah) generally becomes ym ( puna), 
but in combinations retains its < (7). This organic nature of 
the x (7) was forgotten and it was looked upon as a aed 
(sandhi) consonant. Hence the < (7) in query (auragayam). 
The form Amg. RAS (durangula) againisto be explained 
as influenced by forms like adlaq ( caurasiham ), azea 
( caurvanta ) where ¢ (7) is regular. 

49. INFLECTION:—In declension and conjugation the 
Prakrits agree in a general way, when due allowance is made 
for phonetic changes. There is no consonantal declension, 
there is no perfect and conjunctive, and the preterite, which 
has lost the augment, shows the Same set of terminations 
eM (2ttha ) and g (ivnsu) for all the three persons; a few 
forms in aq (am) and df (sz) ata (st) are to be looked 
upon either as stray remnants of the old conjugation or as 
influenced by Sanskrit, which, as we have seen, has always 
exercised a potent and often disturbing influence over the 


Pali and inscriptional languages. The same is the case with 
respect to the Prakrits. 


a. Declension:—As remarked above, the consonantal 
class has disappeared from the Prakrits, as they, like the Pali, 
suffer no consonant at the end of a word. A few stray forms 
of the consonantal class are to be regarded as old remnants ; 
é. g. M. taset-feiqat ( Viaeti-vipada): Ame. geatiet—adae. 
( dhammavio—dharmavid ), aail-adsaq_(( teo-tejas ), AAA 
(manasa) aaa (manasa), agar (vayasa), aq (vacasa); 
WMA-ANE_( savaa—sarad ). 

The distinction in gender is often not kept up; the ten- — 
dency to decline neuters like masculines appears to grow. 
Even in Sk. the neuters agreed with the masculines in all 
but the first two cases. The Prakrits have equalised even 
an acl gg tn NN 


1. Kappasutta. Ed. JAcosi, p, 160. 
2. Kappasutia, p. 72, 
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there, dal AN-Ge Aa: (tungo mano—tungam manah) dat 
eai-at: BAW ( tavo kao-tapah krtam ), Amg. an—aa ( tame- 
tamah ):, Aa-aAN ( mane—manah ): These are cases of neuters. 
in sq. (as) Neuters in 2 (a) (as) also show the same tendency ; 
the way was shown by the nom. plu. which in Prakrits, like 
the Veda, often end in eq (@) and thus were not distinguishable 
from masc. forms. This was carried further and even singular 
forms were made after the masc. e. g. Amg. sfifeq—sittetdta, 
( jivie-jivitam ), aFA-aAH ( kamma-karma ), atte —ataa_ ( virze— 
viryam ); S qaen-saeqq ( pavahano-pravahanam ae tnis 
tendency is seen prevalent in the Amg., less so in the Mg. and 
rare in the other dialects.’ a7 (am) neuters have been turned 
into et (a) masculines according to the grammarians @. g. 
strat (jammo ), HAI (Rammo), aeRt (vammo) etc. Vararuci 
lays’ down a rule that nouns in sq (az), sa ( as) and the 
words 9139 ( pravrs ) and azz_(sarad) are to be regarded as. 
masculines. Hemacandra agrees with him; e. g. yal ( pauso ),. 
aral (sarvado ), but fat (sirarz), nz (2aham) which apparently 
are exceptions. The pronouns also are affected and eqaq (ayam) 
serves for masc. fem. and neut, of aél-zé efa ( ayam dahi- 
idam dadhi), cf. af qaresdt (ayan dhammalipi) of the 
inscriptions. The Apbh. according to Hemacandra,® observes 
no distinction in genders; feqad=rq (lingamatantram) IV-:445- 
the gender does not count, e. g. Sager ( abbha-abhrani ), 
aeasterain (antradi-antrani). This, however, may be 
ascribed to metre. 


There is no dual in the Prakrits. ¢t(do) ard 2 (be): 
are the only duals preserved. 


Following are the terminations* for all classes, i. e. 3, 3,. 
3 (a,i,u) ete. 





1, PISCHEL. of. cit. p. 243. 


2. Prakrtaprakasa, IV 18 Ed, Cow. p. 34. 
3. op. cit, 1 31, 32. 
4 


Vararuchi, Prakrta-prakasa V. Cowell p. 39 ff. 
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Sing. Pl. 
N. ai, (09, e), nil a, ai (G, o) (for z (2), and = (2) 
A. H(m) U, mW (e, 20) (for z (é) and = (u) 


I. (a) (e) 0 (2a or of (nan) te ( him’) 
om (22 (for 3 (2) ands (x) 
Abl. af, a, & & @, do, du, hi) fect, Sat (himto, suzirto) 
Gen. ef, 1 (ssa, no) (for = (2) (et) (@ of (xa) 
and = (z) 
There is no real dative in the Prakrits, 


Neuters of all stems have H (m2) for nom. acc. sing. @. g.- 
a, até, Ag (vapam, dahirn, mahun). 

The few ¢ (tr) stems agree; generally with their Sk. coun- 
‘terparts, except in some cases like STATST UOT ( jamGarena), W3TeT 
(bha@arena). The stem wt (vdjan) has preserved some old 
forms like qe ( vaapo), casi (rvaino) or wort (vanno), wm 
(vaya). There are besides a few more examples of the 
consonantal declension. e. g. AM, Aq (appa, appano): Aa, 
Aa: (Gina, atmanah) ; al (juva) and Sart (javano): Fal, 
Fara: (yava, yuvinah). 

Examples of Prakrit declension 
id The 2 (a) class. 


Masc. Singular. Plural 

N. Gal, Fa (putto, putte) Amg. get (putta) all dialects; Jaret 
Mg., Go (putiu), Apbh.  (putt@o) Ame. 

A. Gay (puttam) Ud; Fat (putte, putia) M. Amg. 

only. 

I. gam, grt (puttena, pu- Geile ( puttehim), all, gate (pu- 
ttepam)(S. Mg. and P. — ifehi) M. Amg. 
gum (pettena) only). 
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Abl. gat (putta) all dialects; gag queda, ( putiasumto, 
get (putida), Gas, Fat puttahumto) etc. Amg. also 
(puttau, putta) all except  gudlé (puttehim); Apbh. Fae 
S; GUie, Faleat (putiahim,  (puttahu). 
putiahimto) M. only; Fatal 
(puttado) S. Mg. only. 

Apbh. has gue (puttahe), ‘ 
Gua ( puttahu); P. Tad 
( puttato ). 

G. gata (putiassa) all dialects gart ( putiipam) all. gam 
Mg. Gera (dutiassa), ae (putiana) all. except S. Mg 
(puttah); Apbh. gue, gag ( putiaha) Apbh. 
Gaal, gue ( puttassu, pu- 
ttaho, putiah ). 


L. ga (pedte), all dialects; gan Gag (puttammi, puttesumnn) 
all, yaw ( puttesu) except S, Mg. M. and S. gel, 
Galea ( puttamsi, puttammi ) Gul ( puttah? ) Apbh. 
Amg. Fale ( putiahim) Mg. 
yicl, Oral ( putti, putiahi ) Apbh. 


It will be easily observed that loc. sing. in &q (mmdt), 
and aif ( ammi ) is borrowed from pronouns, as also the acc. 
pl.inw(e). Theinstr. pl. wh, uf (ehim, ehi) is traceable 
to Vedic wit: (ebhih). The abl. pl. has a composite ending; 
it is made up of the instr. (wie + aq) (ehi + tas) and the 
abl. suffix; gal (sunto) also is traceable to the loc. & + @: 
(sum + tak). This shows that the three cases really are 
interdependent, as their functions are very similar. 


II. Feminines in aq (@) 


Sing. Plu. 
N. atet ( mala ) Ween Ares ( malao, malau ) 


except S. Mg. 
A. may ( malam ) Do. 
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Sing. PIte 

I Teg (malae), M. has aren, Metie(malahine, malahi) 
also ATetz (mala), except S. Mg. 
mat ( Malaa ) 


Abl. 9 Alert, ares ( malao, areédi, Wee (malahimto, 
malau) M. Amg. malahu) Apbh. 
aTearat ( malado ) S. 
Mg. 


G.&D. area (malae), M. also Area MeN (maldnam malana) 
Ares (malai) Aree except S. Mg. 
(malaa ) A. Male 


( malahe ), 


L. The same as Gen. Wars, Avery (1724s, malasesir) 
III. Stems in e: 
Sing. Plu. 
N. anft (agg7), AMT Au, aut, att (aggino, 
ag gi, ag St, aggio). 
A. a fared ( aggim) Do. 
I. arm ( aggina ) amie anite (aggihim, aggihi) 
except S. Mg. 


Abl. atta sqitat sratet anid, ane  (aggihinto, 
(aggino, aggihimto, aggihum ) Apbh. 
aggio). S. Mg.arrit . 
( aggi). 


G. STN , atin (aggino, aning (agginam), ania 


aggissa) except S. (ageina) except S. Mg. 
Mg. 


Lz, amt (aggimmi); anit, anid (aggisu, aggisum). 
ama  (aggimsi ), 
Apbh. itd! (aggihi). 
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IV. .Stems ing (z#).? 


Sing Pl 
N. ata (va) ASTI, TAA ( vauno, vaao ), 
as, asa (var, vauo) also) 
A, atsq ( vaun ) TSM, AH ( vauno, vai ) 
L qs ( vauz7i ) asl, Tele ( vauhim, vauhi ) 


except S and Mg. 
Abl. agai, Tae ( van, vain) ate (vauhin), also atete-di- 


etc. Gel ( vauhinto—sunto ) 

G. Fst, asta ( vaupo, TABU, AAT (vaiinam, vanna) 
vaussa ) except S and Mg. 

L. Alay, Whe ( vatisu, asia, asta (vaummi, 
vausum ) vaunist ). 


The following forms of feminine bascs in g (i) and (2) 
should be noted:—ggtati ( buddhio ), Hqsit ( dhento) nom. pl., 
gal, Wy (buddhi, dhen) nom. sing. and acc. pl., gfe, WL 
(buddhim, dhenum) acc. sing., gaité, sue ( buddhihim, 
dhenuhim ) instr. pl., geist ( buddhia), Syst (dhenua) gen. 
sing., galet, Sst (buddhia, dheniia) instr. sing., Zee 
( buddhia ), qéiat ( buddhia ), Tats ( buddhii ), gat ( buddhie ) 
are forms of instr. abl. gen. and loc. Hemacandra III 29. 
There are corresponding forms of feminine g (#) bases like 
amet (dhepta), ast (dhepna), Bog (dhenni), Be 
( dheniie ). 


But this great class has been sacrificed to the peculiar 


phonology of the Prakrits, which leans towards lengthening a 


short final. In literature, the Karpiiramaiijar? for example 
shows the following forms :— 


fate ( ditthim) 1 18, ft ( ditthi) 1 28, Beaga ( vidara- 
bhiimim ) 1 34, asm ( maiijario) Il 13, ager ( mutthia) 





1. Vararuci, V 14-18, Hemacandra III 16-26, PISCHEL of. cit, 262-3. 
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I 30 instr. sing., @ (vain) IV 9, aaeq ( ruccissa ) Il 14, Wear 
(7#o) I 1 nom. pl., dot (ridinam) I 20, pasesit ( kedai- 
latthie ) II 6 gen. sing ; fez ( ditthay@) the regular inst. sing. 
of far% ( ditthi ) has become an indeclinable. 


V. Stems in % (7) are rare, as the Prakrits have chang. 
ed it, but there are some few forms still left of this declension- 


Sing, Pi. 
N. Het (haifa), Km. 1 8,S amt  ( bhatiro), also 7 
wa ( bhatiz ), wa! ( bhattz, bhattuno ) 


A. wat (bhattivamn), Mg. were ( bhaitare) 
weztey ( bhastalam ) 
I. L wart ( bhattunt Re a arehirit ) 
ag v ( und, FWanrteé, WAle ( bhattare 
hattarena) ( bhattihina), 
G. Wat (bhattuno) Km. 
11, warea ( bhatia- 
vassa ) 
L. war ( bhattare ) THE, wag  ( bhattoresu, 
bhatizisu ) 

But forms like Hat ( madae ), gen. sing. Km. I 20 show 
the way this declension has gone. Hemacandra’ gives HIST 
WENT (ma, madara); ai, Mat (madam, maaram); AAI, 
WRIT ( make, maarana ) or mem (maina), as nom., acc., gen. 
forms of arg ( maty ). In the same way fg ( pity ) has double 
forms, one set from an g (#) base as fascit (piuno), fas 
( piuna ), fisté ( pizhine), fag pizsu), and another set from 


the % (7) base as fart ( piaraiir), ffaitar (piarenda), fst 


( piarehim ). ot 


m (go), and at (nau) follow closely their declension in 
Sanskrit as mat (gao ), af ( gohim), 14 ( gavam), from TWA: 








1. Hemacandra III, 44 
2. II 46. 





P= 
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( gavah), at: (gobhih), wat ( gavam ), show. at (naz) has *TatT 
( navae ) instr., aratsit ( 2a@vao ), abl. which do not follow the 
Sk. declension. 


VI. Stems in q (4), or ste (an#), and = (x) or A, AA, TL 
(‘an"), (aan) (van), are preserved to a certain extent. But 
here too the tendency is to turn them into the ef (@) class, by 
adding that vowel to the final or dropping it 


Sing. , Pi. 
N. wet (7aja) asim (raazo), also wear 
( 70a ) 
A. usted (vajanam) but also aarti (ado), also wT, UAT 
wat ( rayanr ) ( Ge, 14a ) 


I. won, cao (vannG, vain), wemlé ( raahim), wale (raehim) 
but also aut ( 7Gexa), 

Abl. wut, ast (vanzo, vaino), Was, waledl (vayau, raya~ 
but also wWsital, Usteedl himio ) 
(vaado, raahinto ) 

G. wo, asi (vayno, raino) usm, «ws  (7ainam,. 
also waea (vayassa), vaanam ), 
Pa. afar ( vacino ) 

UsleH, Ulery, UT ( vaimmi wsaHy ( rdisum ) etc. 
vaammni, rae ) 

(2. e. no:form from consonantal base ) 

For ama ( Gtma), sar, Fa (brahman, yuvan) and other 
consonantal stems, see Hemacandra III 56, PISCHEL Gramm-. 
atik pp. 281 ff. Stray forms like aatat ( maghono ) side by side. 
with qaa (maghavam) show how hard this class struggled befo. 
re dying; the Sanskrit always supported such stray strugglers. 

Feminine consonantal forms have merged into the at (@): 
class. feat ( di§) therefore becomes feat ( disa). ofeaert,. 
ara, yet ( padivaa, vaca, dhura) are other examples. 
( vidyut) becomes fasst ( vijj%) and follows the & (#) declen- 
sion which is quite regular. 





‘satisfactorily traced.? 
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(b) Adjectives follow nouns in declension. They have 
two grades of comparison as in Sk., formed by the suffixes q, 


aa, s4q, 3 (tara, tama, iyas, istha) with due phonetic 


changes. 
M. ssaaex (ujjalaara) Amg. fra (piyayama), S 
fiztzq ( piadama ) 
Amg. gat ( dadhayara ) 
S. qatrapra_( bhito- 


bhityas ) S. yes ( bhitittha ) 
asa (pejja-preyas) Sz (jettha) 


(c) The Prakrits have pronouns like the Pali, with which 
they agree in declension. 

First person aay (ahan), Mag. ex ( hage); AY, HAH, 4 
(mama, mamam, me); at, as ( mae, mai): Aaa (mamiao), 
WAM ( mamahinto); aA, ae, ASA, UAH (mama, maha, 
majjha, majjham), A. We (mahu); a2, aatea (anai, mamammt) 
are the several cases in the singular; and a (amhe), Mg. @T 
( hage ) also AS, WE, TM, T (amhe, amha, no, ne); ale 
(amhehim); oe, arEeted ( amhato, amhehinto ); RIN, AeA, 
‘AR ore (amhinam, amham, amha, mha), also it, Ht (go, ne); 
AFT, HIG ( amhesu, amhasu ) in the plural. 


It must be noted that Hemacandra? gives several alterna- 
tive forms for each case of this pronoun. Probably they were 


‘dialectic variations; no other explanation is possible. This 


also suggests that the literary MaharAstri and other Prakrits 
were really based upon spoken dialects and not ‘artificial’ 
languages. There is no reason to doubt either the veracity 


or the ability of Hemacandra, simply because in the Prakrit 


literature that is so far available, these forms can not be 











— ooo 


1, Vararuci IV 7. striyamat, 
2. op. cit. III 105 ff. 
3. See PISCHEL op. cit. p. 293 on this point. 
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at (hage) of the Magadhi must go back upon wen 
(ahakam), with the dropping of the initial and softening of the 
surd. This is seen in the modern vernaculars in forms like H. tr 
(ham), or Konkani Marathi et (hava). In yet (mama ), 
FATS ( mamao ), wane ( mamahi ), waea (mamassa ), the Sk. 
genitive is taken as the secondary base. 


Second person -—TAA, TH (tumam, tum), Apbh. 
(tuhu); gaa, F ( tumam, te); aU, as, IU, Faw ( tae, tai, tue, 
tumae); Tat, Tale ( tatio, tum@ahi ), Ged! (tumahimto); aq 
Ta, Jz, FH (tava, tujjha, tuha, tubbha) etc; az Gafea ga ( tai 
Zumammt, tume). See besides the alternative forms i 
Hemacandra!. 


It is clear that there are two bases underlying these forms, 
the Sk. A (tvam), which with proper phonetic change be- 
comes GHG (tum—tu), and gH (tuma). The one gives dH, 
BU, act (tum, tue, tatio), etc, and the latter Gay (tumam ), 
GAT (tumae), gale (tumBhi), etc. da (tema), is also the 
base of the plural forms of this pronoun in Marathi: Tei 
(tumhi ) and gyat (tumact), etc. The same remark holds 
good with regard to the pronoun of the first person. 

Plural :—are, g+4 (tumhe, iubbhe), Apbh. geez (tumhat), 
which gives grét ( ¢umhi ), in Marathi; all these and at (vo); 
grate (tumhehim), sae ( tubbhehim), also ¥ ( bhe); Grea 
(tumhatto), Ferat ( tujjhatto ), Tel ( teyhatto), ete: Trai 
(tumhinam), Freq, Te (tumham, tumha), etc: dread 
( tumhesu ), Isare ( tujjhesu ), etc. 

Third person :—@j (so), and @ (se), are the only forms 
‘of the base for this person. For the other cases and even for 


the plural of the nom., forms of the demonstrative base aq (ta), 
are used. . 


3 I, Avi (te; tena, tenam), f. am, dw (fe, fie): apa, 
ait, Tal ( Go, tatto, tado) ; azar (tamha ), Tea, TA, At (tassa, 
$e 8 EE 2 SSS SLES 
J. op. cit. III 90 to 104. 
P. 16 
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tassa, taha), f. ea, aie, aT ( tissa, tie, Me); ata, af, aR. 
(tammi, tamsi, tassim). aq (tattha) and afé ( t@hin), are 
used as adverbs of place, but they are loc. of the same base. 


Then there are the gay, waa. (idam, etat) bases, the rela- 
tive pronoun 4 ( yat ) and the interrogative fry ( kim ), which 
give forms like za, = (imo, ime); at, =X (imam, ime); 2A4, 
SHEA; FACT; We, TE (imena, imassa, imassim, ehi, esu) and f. 
we, HG (Bhi, Gsu). fy (kim) gives H, ¥, &, H; Fo; TM, 
HEL, Fal; HEA (ko, ke; kant, ke; kena; kao, kamha, kado; kassa), 
etc, for which see Hemacandra III 63 to 85. 


(d) The Prakrit numerals are wa (ekka), cf. Mar. C&T 
(ekka); a, ga, A (do, dube, be), aft (doni); aati, ior (tao, 
linni ); TAR, ACTA, TATE cattaro, cadasso, catta7i ); TA, 3» Ta 
ug ( pafica, cha, satta, attha) and wz (adha) also, aa (nava), 
@aI-ae-@I_(dusa-daha-daia). They are inflected in the 
regular manner. 


The numbers from eleven upwards are also formed like 
Sanskrit :— tara ( ekkGrasa ) or zara (ikkavasa) Amg., TARE 
( eGvaha) M., ware ( ekatasa ) Pai; Amg. ara ( barasa), M. 
ang ( bavaha) from which Mar. ape (ba72): Amg. aca (terasa), 
M. ave (teraha)); Ae, AEA (coddaha, cauddasa), ARE 
(cauddaha ), cf. Mar. =jet ( cauda); Toure ( parnarasa ), PURE 
( pannaraha ) Apbh. cf. Mar. qeaat ( pandhara) where 4 (dh} 
is euphonic; aaa, awe ( solasa, solaha); AERA, TARE (sattara- 
sa, sattaraha ); aaa ( attharasa), age ( attharaha), H. Hat 
(atthara), Mar. aaa (athaya). Nineteen is Amg. wy. 
( egiinavisam ), Apbh. waar ( egunavimsa ); cf. Mar. URNS 
(ektinisa) or Taha (ekorisa). Amg. has also aan 
( ainavisat ) or diay (visam). The further nines are formed 
in the same way. dtqz ( visaz) or diay (visam ). dag ( tisat } 
or dima, ( tisam ) (cf. aeitrat ( tettisama), Mar. Feta ( tettisa ) 
TASIAH. ( cattalisam ) or at (sa), SIDICAcstn ( cayalisam ) which 
is the previous step to the contraction ata ( calisa ) in Jain, 


ere ee ee eee su 
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Maharastri.> All the dialects contract it still further when a 
number like two, three is prefixed to it. e. g. Amg. aaqeay 
( bayalisam ), qarstaq ( teyalisam ) etc. are (c@li) is another 
contracted form of the same word; we find this when children 
repeat their multiplication tables, like wha, Sate ( ekecala, 
becala). qoay ( panndsam ), pura ( paunasa) or gat ( pa- 
nn@),in the further numbers qomq ( paynam) or-quny 
(vanram ),cf. Mar. aaa, Add ( bavana, trepana) etc. a, 
at ( sattim, satthi)-short in compounds, qaky ( sattarim ) or 
walt ( satiari), cf. Tara ( bavattari) for seventy-two, edgy 
( astim ) or atatz ( asiz ), cf. ateret (cords? ) for eighty-four, 133 
(jzauim), See (naut) cf. Mar. gana ( paficannava). Word 
for hundred is M. ast ( saa) cf. Mar. 2t (Se). Amg. ag (saya) 
S. Mg. az (sada), for thousand is qaeq (sahassa). The sar 


( hajava) of the vernaculars is a loanword from the Iranian 
branch. 


b. CONJUGATION:—The Prakrits have lost more here 
than in declension. The tendency of removing consonants 
from ends of words by adding 37 (a2) observed in declension, 
has also disturbed the whole conjugational system, making 
it easier and more uniform. The atmanepada is entirely 
lost, some dialects showing stray participles in that pada. 
There is -naturally no dual. Of moods, the subjunctive is 
entirely given up; of tenses the conditional, the imperfect, 
with the exception of the rare afe (@s2) or aye ( (as2)=sTretr 
(Gsit), the perfect are given up. There is a tendency. to 
substitute in their place what BHANDARKAR’ calls the nominal! 


construction, i. e@. use of participles with the verbum 
substantivum. | 


For personal terminations, see Hemacandra III 139. 
147. He gives some G@tmanepada terminations like @, =4 (se, 


1. JACOBI, Erzéhlungen, p. 10, 
2. Phil, Lectures p, 21-22. 
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nte); zt (ive), but as said above, they are rarely used in 
literature. 

fa (mi) or fe, At (mhi, mo) or %] RI, (mha, mho) for the 
first person; fa, & 4, ea, 4, a (si, hi, se, ttha tha, dha), and @ 
(ha) for the second, and g, u, f&, fa, =a, 3% (4, e, di, nti, nte, ire), 
for the third, according to Hemacandra. aq ( atthi) from 
2iteq (asti) is used for all persons and numbers. 


I. Conjugation of stem 42 (vatta), Sk. tq (vr) in the present. 
Apbh. has :— 
qanet (vatiami) aera (vattamo) qze (vattaum) 
- qze (vatiahum). 
azta (vattasi) qze, Fea (vattaha, qzfa—fe + (vattasi— 
vattadha)S.,Mg. — hi) age (vitahw) 
qzq (vattahta) Pais. 


aes, Azle (vattai, aza (vattanti) azs (vattai) 
vattadt) Mg. S. azfe (vattahim) 
qziq (vattati) Paié. 


The atmanepada forms would be:—aqz, aga, FT or azar 
(vatte, vattase, vattae vattade), and qz=a (vattante ), others 
wanting. 


Stray atm. forms are found in literature: ¢. g- Sl, Aa 


(jane, manne) we (lahe), dea (sohase), aon (mannade), 
aad (lapate), tea (bihante). For more examples see 
PISCHEL.’ Asin the Veda and Pali, forms in 3% (ive) are also 


found e. g. Ht ( pupphire ), sar (hasire ). 


II. The same stem in the optative. Cf. Hemacandra 
Iii, 177; 178. 


qs (vattejja), ast (vattejja), azana ( vattejjama) 
aes (vattejjami) 

(qa, zeta ( vadhejja, 
hassejja ) in He. ) 


+ Grammatik. p. 324~25, 
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azefa (battejjasi), aeane—sift 9 atete (vattejjaha) or Fe 
(vattejjahi—jjasi) ands (jjaha) 
(jjaht) also 

qu (vattejja), asst (vattejja) azs—azet (vattesja—vatte- 

jja). 

It will be seen that the forms for the first sing. and third 
sing. and plu. are the same. There are also the forms S 
azaq (vatieam), az (vatte) first sing., Amg. az (vatte), 
Apbh. 4% (vaiti) second sing. and Amg. S. Mg. a2 ( vatte ) 
third sing. and pl. For forms in literature, mostly Jain, see 
PISCHEL, Grammatik p. 326 to 330. 


This mood is, according to PISCHEL, very frequent in 

the Ardhamagadhi and Jaina Mahardastri; not so frequent in 

the Maharastri and very rare in the other dialects. 

IJI. Imperative forms of the same stem. Cf Hemacandra III 
173-176. 


sara (hastimu) ‘aaqal (vatiamo), also azaq (vattahma) 


<a = in dialects except Amg. 
| He tien gaat (hasémo), zat (hasama), za 
; (hasema) in He. 


7 f qze, d2q (vatiaha, vattadha), S. Mg., 
qz 420 42g, (vatta, dze 26 (vattahu—ttehu) Apbh., a7 
| vattasu, vattesu) | (vattatha) Pais. 
| Lge, Zaid (hasaha, hasata) in He. 
qzte (vattehi); also az (vatiahi) Amg. 





Apbh. a2, azi¢ (vatia, vattahi), deg, TACT Bag 
sag ese (hasasu, pechasu) Hc. ( vattantu,— 
azz (vaitau), S. Mg. az (vatiadu) tuvarantu— 
eqs, Geog (hasau, pechu) in He. hasantu) in He. 


aaa, Feary ( hasamu, pechhamu ), follow the analogy of ~ 
qzq ( vattasu ), which itself is to be traced to the <q (sva), of 
the second pers. atm. of Sanskrit. = (#) and ¢ (du), of the third 
person are to be similarly explained. The plural of the first 
person has borrowed its ending from the present ; the @ (Ama), 
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however, although not given by Hemacandra but found in 
literature, appears to be the true imperative ending. 


IV. The S—aorist, which is the only aorist in the 
Prakrits, shows the same forms for the first and third persons. 
The strong aorist is given up, with the exception of some 
very rare forms. The augment is mostly dropped. 
same (akisi),—arariq - geang ( vuchhamu)—Sk. 
,  (akarsam) stareen (avatsma) 
ale (kasi) and garter (vayasi)-—Sk, 
arate: ( Gvadih ) 
aratta (aka: ), = 
| needy ae ae ), aig 
 pacari rar ucchhisum ), 
Ta, Heaths (bhuvi, ahos?), { Olin 


; ( kavisum)-Sk. arava: (akGrsuh) 
wate ( annesi )-Sk. 


start, (ajfiasit) 
_ Amg. waratstent ( samuppajittna ) 


But a keen sense of distinction between the forms was 
already lost and the same form served for the first and third 
persons, or even for the Singular and ‘plural ;e. g. AG 
( kavimsu) Tey (vaham ), for first pers. sing. The form 
vad ( vaydsz), is also used for third singular.' The Amg. 
invariably shows cat ( tthz ), for third person singular. 


V. The future is formed by adding zeq (issa), or 3% 


(tha) to the root before adding the terminations. 


afread, afte (hasissam, afteanh, Rat, ateaat (kavissa- 


hasissami ), setter, andre 


 (hasihimt hohimi), from 


' 3, weata (bhu essami), 


mo, hohimo, hossamo), from 
Y, wireqar ( bhi, labhissamo) 


- froméz 


: 1. PISCHEL, Grammaitik p. 360, 





| 
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arazarat ( bhavissasi ), Tieatee, eérat ( gacchihiha 
aaa ( malihisi), Mg. hohittha), from y (bhi), 
afaeata ( bhavissas: ) azera ( naissadha), Karpira- 


matjart), 1 33, TagaRretd 


( visumarissadha), Sakuntala 


IV 
aacate «4omeceats «(bhavi- eaaeaa, afatese, (Aasissanit, 
ssadi gacchissad2) hasthitre ), 


qafertreaz ( parajinissai) Amg. wet weated ( bhavissanti— 
ates (hohii), from (bhi)  essantim) 
Karpiramanjari Il 39 


VI. The passive is formed by adding aa (ijja), S. Mg. Sat 
(ia) to the root. fiogttssta ( inhuvijjanti ), S. Troga- 
atfe ( winhuviadi) from g (hn), m31z ( najjai ) from aT 
{ jna), was (ruvvai ), tere (ruvvasu), easaz (ruvijjai ) 
from § (ru), git (punijje) from q (p7), Fa 
(Sumarijjai) from ea (smr), we (vammai), Tass 
(rvamijjai) from wy (vam), Ueate (vodiadi) from % 
(rvud ), Frag ( vuccai ) for aq ( vac ). 

For details see PISCHEL, Grammatik, 370-376. 


VII. There are causatives, desideratives, intensives and deno- 
minatives as in Sanskrit and Pali. 


(a) Causal is formed by adding u (e)-Sk. a (ay), 
q (ve )-Sk. TE (pay), Ap. a (a), t (va) to the 
strong base of the root. 

HRS aR ( karei-karayati ), we3—aeaia ( padhei- 
pathayati ), saz—-earqata ( thavei—-sthapayati ), eas 
( davei ) col. Mar. atadi-zaratda ( davato—darsayati ), 
warag-ereata «= ( hasavei-hasayati), sfarag—sttaag 
( jtvdvedu-jivayatu ), alearattarraa ( moavemi- 
mocayami), Abph. qreg-qiaala ( padai—patayatt ) 
Telez-Beleaia ( uddalai-uddalayati), qeTaz-aTeait 
( ghadavai-ghatayati ). 
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Desiderative is exactly formed on the Skt. model. 
SUS ESSS Urol jugucchai-jugupsate ), § qyyeag— 
qyera ( bubhukkhida-bubhuksita ), Amg. Uutqae- 
Bard ( Sussiisai—Susvisate ). 


Intensive is formed as in Skt. 

TRA aE ( cakkammai-cakram yate). BHeqg 
( lalappai), evétez ( dhadnholai ), dxitaex ( carka- 
mimic ), 


The most common denominative is formed by 
adding et (a) to nouns immediately. HE STAT 
( jammai-janmati ): Same: (duhkhami), ware 
( sukh@mi ) from $a: (duhkha) and ga ( sukha); 
or to the stem with an aT (a). Frenette Part 
( cilaadi-cirayate ), Galstig-searaia ( suhG@adi—sukha- 


yatt ). PSU ( kuvukurGasi), aesaeterts ( kha- 
lakhalaasi ). 


VII. There are participles of as many kinds as in Sanskrit, 


| and infinitives and gerunds ‘in the Prakrits, 


(a) 


The present participle ends in sq ( anta) and ArT 
( mapa )—the latter more frequent than the former 
inthe Jaina literature. The passive participle of 
the present shows the termination dm ( miua). 

at (santa) and sarq (asanta ); fem. eee 
( asanii ), but Hadi (asati) also. aera ( gaccha- 
nta ), Saeq ( huvanta ), aaa ( samayt )-often 1m 
Kappasutta from aq_( as), seat ( ohiramani ), 
USA ( ejjamana ) from g (2), amaadin ( agama- 
mina ), CARCI em Cir remare ( nika mamina-—niskra- 
myamana ). 

The past Participle ends in qd (ia) ora (na), S. 
and Mg. of. course (da) and a (ua). The 
suffix is added either directly or after z (7). 
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aq (vuttha), Tara ( pavuttha), also sfaat ( usia ) 

from aq (vas ),S. sqatag ( wvavasida ), g ( tutta ): 
from yz ( ¢vut), mest ( gahia) and afey ( gahiya), 

S. wee (gahida) from ae (grh), afte-sIT 
( janida-jata ), qales—state ( asahia—asodha ), aa- 
¥ Ra (visavia), Fake (visarida), weAke-eac 
| ( visumarida—vismrta ). 

The suffix 4 (a) is more common than in Sans- 

krit: qt (Rhauna), Seattte (ukkhanida) from 

aq (khan), feou (dinna) from at (da); ent ( rua ),. 
area (orunna) from ee(rvud). This a (2a) or 

qa (ta) assimilates itself with the preceding con- 

sonant. sitas (wmmilla) from wim (mil), aR 

( maukka ) from qa ( muc), Wa (ragga) from BL 
(vaiij), fae (sikka) from faq (sic). afeetazor 
(khudia-ksuuna) 33-3a (chaia-channa) do 

| not show 4 (za) asinSk. There appear to be 

active past participles as in Sk. but PiscHEL? does 

not seem to recognise them. yq-egsare ( putiha- 

vam-sprstavan ), aitteaed ( bhanidavanto ), Rearat 
(kidavanto) etc. he says, appear-in late writers 

and uncritical editions. 





(c) Potential participles are formed by adding ger 
(¢avva) or aise ( anijja), atte (aniya) to the 
| stem. 
alasteq ( hesiavua ), seq ( hoyavva), S. Mg. eet 
(hodavea); suakea ( anucitthidavva), arse 
| (pucchidavva), aatesa-aadia  ( saanijja—Saya- 
niya ), Satisst (damsanijja), S weanitst ( rakkha- 
nia), ESH (kajja) and axy-a4 ( kayya-kGrya ). 
(dq) There is only one infinitive in Prakrits, that in gq > 
(um) or gq (dum) as the dialect belongs to 
> l. Grammatik p. 387, 
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| Maharastri, Jaina Maharastri, Ardhamagadhi or to 
| Magadhi, Saurseni group. 
yireasy ( pucchium ), ges ( pucchidum ) from 
see (pracch); aiteq (dharium ), aka ( dhari- 
| dum) from ¥ (dhr); Faan (citthidum), AEA 
| (thadum ), stray (uttium), araeq ( gacchidum ) 
| . or THgq ( gamidum ) show that the suffix is added 
| to the root directly or to the present stem. The 
| Amg. has a peculiar form of the infinitive 
in aw (tae), which is more frequent than 
that ingy (um). This au (dtae) evidently goes 
back upon Vedic aq (¢ave), or qa (tavai), more © 
likely the latter. draw (bhottae), qaere-arKna 
( vatthae-bhoktave ), aeqx ( vastave ). The double 
 (¢a) is, according to PIscHEL,! probably due to 
accent, which a4 (tavai) bears e. g. Panini aaa 
7 GMT ( antasca tavai yugapat), Vi1,200. sau 
(ittae), Kapp.’ therefore goes back upon ta (¢tavai), 
TIt-Tid (payave-patavai) etc, gaat (pucchittae), 
UAT ( saitiae ), whraw (esittae), are other forms. 
The Apbh. has peculiar inf. endings in 3, U4, wer, 
wm (ana, eva, eppi, ebpinu) etc. according to 
grammarians. UesT—wse ( ecchana—estum ), HUOT— 
aan ( kavana-kartum ). This is evidently a noun in 
“aq (ana) used infinitively. The Mar. infinitive 
must go back upon this. A form in vaq ( evam ) 
€. g. eaq-alg ( devam-datum) probably leads to 
| Guj. ef ag (devi, karavii). According to PISCHEL 
| this is due to—aqq ( vane ) in aaa ( davane ) etc. 
| \@) The absolutive suffix is a (#@), at (¢@) after 
nasals, added either to the root direct or to the 
present stem in the Amg. 


1, Grammatik p. 392. | 
2. Ed. JACOBI p. 89 
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aeam (vanditia), afar (vasitia), wet (gania), 
as also 37uMi=er ( anugacchitta), aaat (bhavitia), 
ferttran (jinitéa), anret ( pasitta@) from gan ( paS), 
Towra ( catia-tyakiva ). 


Besides this, the Amg. has an absolutive in amy 
(ttanam ), Vedic mara (tvanam ), afar ( pasi- 
tianam ), FafFarrg ( cittitianam). Forms in qu 
(tina), ar (ana), a (dina) are seen in Amg. 
in verses. These, however, are more regular in 
Maharastri, Jain M. and Pai8acl Asm (jena), 
fartrar ( jinitina ) from f (ji), art (para) from 
a ( pa), equ (laddhiizxa) from wy (labh), ATT 
( motttina ) from Wy (muc), ATT ( bhettiina ) from 


fra, (bhid ), arm (Raina) from & (kr), aa 

( gahitina ), Ba ( ghettiza) from ae (grh). 
The qa (tina), am ( dixa), Go ( wa) forms are 
to be traced to the pre—Paninian' wma 
(tvanam ), ditty (tvinam); compare weut 
(laddhiina) with wear (labdhvana).-A. = 
(cca), =a (ccGzam) also is found in Amg. Hem- 
candra* traces it to @l (toa); e. g. area ( bhocca ) 
from yal (bhukiva), oem (nacca) from acat 
(jnatva). ast (vijjam) from fart (vidvan) supports 
his derivation. It could not be traced to am ( tyZ), 
which is only a metrically lengthened form of the 
alternative suffix @ (tya). 


gleal-yeat ( hocca-bhiitva), afreq-sriear ( apicca— 
apitua ), tra—pet (kiccd-kriva) ateat-yet (soccd- 
sytva) =q-—aeat (cca—datva) etc. 


1. GUNE, Dia Altindischen Absolutiva p. 12. 
S 6b A: 
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The Apbh. forms in 9 (ppi), for (ppinu) are to be 
traced to Vedic forms in et (tv2) and aay (tvinanr), 
Sq (jeppi) from (ji), ear ( deppinuw), from aE 
(day), afeala ( dakkhivi) from zi (drs). These 
are also used as infinitives. Absolutives in zaq (ia), 
3H (ua), arerare. $ shows Tet ( gadua), M ofeet 
( padia), teas ( pekkhia ). 337 (wa) goes back upor 
et (tv) and get (ia) upon a, & (ya, tya), fre@ars— 
Tee ( nikkhamia-niskramya ), arehe—stadia (oda- 
rid—avatirya ), areea—strea ( Gruhia-Gruhya ). 


46. DEsi Worps:—The Prakrit vocabulary mostly con- 
tains words that have phonetically developed from the Sans- 
krit. These are called by grammarians the aaa (tadbhava } 
words. There are, besides, many borrowed words which are call- 
ed acedas (tatsamas). The acdas (tatsamas) have a tendency to 
increase in proportion to the influence of Sanskrit on any 
language. The modern vernaculars, especially on their literary 
Side, are greatly influenced by Sanskrit; e.g. the Bengali 
language. Its form is so changed owing to this influence, that 
had it not been for inflection, one would have taken it to be 
@ corrupt form of Sanskrit. 


But besides the amy (tadbhava) and aeqa (tatsama) 
words, the Prakrits show an amount of others that are called 
ae ( desya) or waft ( dei), 7. e. country words. Hamacandra 
has collected such words in his Desin@mamila. Some of 
these @sff (des?) words were already collected by Dhanapala in 
his Paialacchi namamialz. Although it could be shown, that 
some of these words are real aeas (tadbhavas), in the 
main they are words of other than Sanskrit extraction. 


Among words wrongly put down by Hemacandra as 
Desis are:— 


stage (akkamda) | 15—epee: (Zkrandah), afeat (ambira) 
I 15-by eacaiti (svavabhakti) from ang (Gmra), aAat 
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(aggavega) 129-3144: (agravegah), at (gharam) I 53—-by 
metathesis from We (grha), s7qst (avado) I 53-sTq2: (avatah), 
Vedic afqq: (avatah), azcoit (aivaud) I 583s (adhirajni), 
Eid (ullidha) 1 100-—ge_(ud) and ee (riédha), aisse (ojjalla) 
I 154-from asa (ojas) and the Pr. termination aqg (alla), 
aa (ositiam) I 158—sTafamny. (avasiktam), aed. (Rant) I 
1-from @y (kam), Hat (Rkattar2) I1 4-from #¢ (kr?), FEMS 
{kaddamio) II 15-from #4 (kardama), @masi (kanovaam) 
II 17-traceable to mater (kavoszam), afsaat ( kadikhambo) 
II 17-from #f& (kati) and eqAq (stambha), arta (karima) I 
26-from & (ky) with termination gq (éma), afset (kudia), 
BSit (kudiram) I 24-related to Hat (kuti), HRA (kukkhi) IL 
34-afe (kuksi), Feet (kodillo) I 43-from gfe (kutila), ax 
(khadda) Il 66-from aq (khan), asset (khajjoa) Il 69-from 
waa (khadyota), aaqe (khamdhayatta) I. 71-ee=aATs: (skay- 
dhayastih), @m (khumpa) Mar. get (khdpatz) It 63-aiq 
(ksumpa), Wr (ganeti2) IL 81-from amy (gan), mAs (gameni) 
Il 84-from 14 (gvama) and wit (ex3), we (gayanarai) 
II 88-from wm (gagana) and <a: (ratih), wat ( govt) 1 
96a (gop7) etc. | 


The Desi words collected by Dhanapala and Hemacandra 
deserve a critical study, as they would throw great light 
on the vocabulary not only of the Prakrits, but also of the 
present vernaculars and the non-Indo-Aryan element in them 
Some of the words are clearly Dravidian. 


47, THE PERIOD OF THE PRAKRITS:—The period of 
these literary Prakrits and the underlying dialects has its two 
limits, the upper one in the Pali and inscriptional Prakrits, and 
the lower one in the modern vernaculars. We have 
seen that the period of the inscriptional dialects reaches well- 
nigh into the first century of the Christian era. That gives 
them a period of some eight centuries from before Buddha’s 
days. The literary Prakrits make their appearance with 
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the Brhatkatha circa first century A. C. if not earlier. 
Vararuci’s grammar, the Prakrta-prakasa, presupposes the 
previous existence of the Prakrits at least in a spoken form. 
It is not possible to say if some Prakrit literature as we under- 
stand it, existed then and to what extent. Vararuci belongs: 


to the first century’ B. C. at least, even if we do not regarh 


him, with COWELL, Max MuL.Ler, PiscHEL? and Konow, to be- 
identical with the Varttikakara Katyayana as tradition would. 
have it. So that we shall have to date the beginning of the: 
Prakrits from that epoch. The lower limit would be about 
the eleventh century A. C. after which the modern vernaculars. 
begin to appear on inscriptions or in literature. The period of 


“the Prakrits, then, would roughly fall between the first and the: 


tenth centuries of the Christian era. The last Sanskrit line on 
an inscription’ of the Calukya king Vijayaditya Satyaéraya at 
Badami, Sake 621 i, e. A. C. 699 or nearly the beginning of the. 
eighth century, clearly indicates the existence of Prakrit in 


some form at thattime. The line runs thus: 3f¥q: F< Waa: 
Tad eitit (atch param prakvtabhasaya padyanyetani 


dattani). Unfortunately for us, the further lines which would 
have shown us the actual form of the Prakrit, are obliterated. 
So much is, however, certain, that a Prakrit in some form was. 
used on inscriptions between the close and the beginning of: 
the 7th and the 8th centuries respectively. 
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1, HOERNLE, Gaudian Languages p. XVIII, 
Ai! ODS C34: 
3. Indian Antiquary X 10, 60. 
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48. THE PRINCIPAL ARYAN VERNACULARS OF THE 
PRESENT DAY :—Corresponding to the Prakrits that we have 
spoken of, viz. the Maharastri, the Sauraseni, the Ardha- 
magadhi, the Magadhi and the Paigaci, we have vernaculars. 
spoken in different parts of India today. Thus the Marathi is. 
derived from Maharastra ApabhramSa. The Gurajarati, the 
Rajasthani, a group of several dialects, the Panjabi and the 
Western Hindi, also a group of closely allied dialects, are 
to be traced to Sitraseria Apabhraméga; the Eastern Hindi, a 
group of dialects, to the Ardhamagadha Apabhrarnga, and the 
Oriya, Bengali, Bihari, a group, and the Assamese to the 
Magadhi Apabhramga proper. The Sindhi from the Vracada 
and the Lahnda Kagsmiri are probably derived from the 
Paigaca ApabhramSa. Besides these there are the Himalayan 
dialects, Garhwali, Kumaoni and Nepali, called by GRIERSON 
the Pahari languages, by HOERNLE, the Northern Gaudian. 
Dr. BHANDARKAR appears to include them among dialects 
of the Hindi. 

The question whether the Marathi is to be derived from 
the Pali* need not detain us here. The Phonology of the . 
Marathi has very close resemblance with the M. Apabhraméa 
or Daksinatya as it is called by later grammarians, e. g. Ap. 
aErrane ( kumbhaavo), Mar. ea (kumbhara); Ap. aeeet 
( kaalaart), Mar. ¥3 (kel); Ap. eet, wet (kaa, gaa), Mar. ® 
(ke) (&) (12), ¥ (ge) (%) (Ue); etc. No modern vernacular 
could today be directly traced to the Pali, much less to 
Sanskrit. | 


1, FRANKFURTER, Handbuch des Pa ali, Introduction. This view is 
also held by others. 
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‘49. THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE VERNACULARS AND 
“THEIR SUB-DIALECTS :—It is not difficult to define geographi- 
cally the modern vernaculars. 


(az) The Marathi is bounded on the south by the district 

‘of Canara, on the south-east and east by Telingana (Hydera- 
bad Deccan) and Chotanagpur, and on the north by the Vin- 

dhya and Satpura ranges. Various sub-dialects are recognised 
by scholars, especially by HoERNLE!, who speaks of the Kon- 

kani and Dakhani and following BEAMES adds one more, that 
‘spoken in and about Kolhapur and Ratnagiri. But these have 
not yet developed any considerable differences in phonology 

and inflection, to be classed as separate dialects. if at all, 
there is a difference Only in pronunciation, the Konkani 

showing a tendency towards wholesale nasalising. If they are 
recognised as dialects, we shall have to recognise various 
others, like the Karvari. the Goanese, the Malavani, the 

‘Savantvadi, the Chitpavani, the Salsetti. Dr. BHANDARKAR® 
mentions these and adds the Khandeéi to the list: but he too 

“agrees that these differ from the main language in unimpor- 
tant particulars only. To add to these, there is the Poona or 

central dialect, which is becoming the Kowh (Koihd) of 
‘Maharastra, and the Berari. The difference is mostly seen in 
the vocabulary, for in the Konkani there is a strong mixture of 
Kanarese words, in the Berari of Bhili and slightly also of 
Telugu words, and in the Poona Marathi of Persian words. 
In phonology too there is a slight difference, as already 
Temarked ; the Berdari, for instance, has a too open and rough 
pronunciation, BHANDARKAR also mentions Khande&i, which 
‘GRIERSON® puts down as a mongrel Gujarati with a 

2. Philological Lectures, p. 120. 


3. The .Languages of India, p. 90. Linguistic Survey Vol. IX 
Part II. p.1 & 2. . : 
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strong admixture of Marathi and Bhili words. It is, however, 
to be regarded as a mixed dialect, that develops on the border- 
land of two distinctly different languages of a large group. 
This is clearly shown by words and forms like gaa 
( manusa-le), aa (dona), args (bapale), ares ( dhakala), 
and feet en), qsdt (padanz), are (tyale), wiettet 
( vajzkhusithz ), ae (milasa), Aca ( marasa), — ( dekha); 
sal (amgama), aisr am (motha bhaz), asa at oma 
(arjava kari la@gasa), wat Wear ( mana pasase), Barardt aa 
( mejavant kavasa). The Gujarati element becomes stronger 
in the western parts of Khandesh and the Berari in the eastern- 
most part. 


(6) The Gujarati is bounded on the south and east by 
the Marathi and KhandeSi speaking districts, on the north by 
Marwar and central India states speaking Rajasthani and 
Western Hindi, and on the west by the Kacchi and the sea. 
The Gujarati does not show any remarkable dialectal varia- 
tions. Gujarat is a fertile country and has therefore attracted 
immigrants from the most ancient times. We hear in the 
Mahabharata of a Yadava immigration into Dvadraka; this 
must have happened about 1400 B.C. There were the Greek, 
the Mauryan and the Scythian invasions and settlements a few 
centuries before and after the beginning of the Christian era. 
In historical times, we have the Gurjaras! coming in through 
the Panjab, Rajputana and Malva into Gujarat to which they 
gave their name. The old name was Lata and the 
language was known as Lati.’ Besides these, there are the 
Arabs, the Parsis, and the Turks who found in Gujarat a 
welcome home. The Gujarati language is thus a composite 
language having elements of the aret ( Jaz), Prakrit of Da odin 
the Sauraseni Apabhrarnga, and even foreign elements that it 
gathered from the language of the heterogeneous immigrants. 


1. Linguistic Survey pol IX, Part II p. 324. 
2. Kavydadarsal 35 ° 
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(c) The Gujarati with the Marwari have sprung from 
one common dialect, called ‘Old Western Rajasthani, by 
TESSITORI. GRIERSON in the Linguistic Survey has classed 
all the dialects of Rajputana together under the name 
Rajasthani, an invented name” as he himself acknowledges. 
The dialects are Marwari, Jaipiiri, Mevati, and Malvi and one 
or two minor ones. TESSITORI, however, thinks that the 
Marwari is more closely connected with the Gujarati than 
with any of the others. He therefore classes it with the latter 
language and calls them the two developed forms of Old 
Western Rajasthani; and leaves the others to be classed either 
under an unproved Old Eastern Rajasthani or Old Western 
Hindi. 

The Rajputana dialects are surrounded on the west by 
Sindhi and Lahnda, on the north by Lahnda, Panjabi, on the 


east by Braj, Bundeli (dialects of Western Hindi) and on the 
south by Marathi, Khande‘i and Gujarati. 


(dq) The Panjabi is the language spoken in modern 
Panjab, excepting the westernmost part along the banks of 
the Indus which is the place of the Lahnda. This latter, 
under the name of Multani was classed amongst the dialects 
of the Panjabi by HoERNLE and others, but it has proved to 
be an independent dialect, allied more with the Sindhi than 


with the Panjabi. The Panjabi has two well marked dialects, 


the standard language of Amritsar and the Malvai of the 
south eastern Panjab. 


(e) The Western Hindi is the name of a group of 
various dialects such as the Hindustani, the Bangari, 
the Braj Bhakha, the Kanauji and Bundeli. Roughly 
speaking, part of eastern Panjab, western half of the 
United Provinces, Bundelkhand, and part of Scindia’s territory 


1. Ind. Ant. 43, p. 21. a 
2. Ling. Survey IX Part II p. 1. 





| 
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touching the United Provinces and Bundelkhand is the region 
of these dialects. The Bundeli runs also into the Central 
Provinces up to Chindwada—excluding Jubbalpore. The 
works of Stiradasa, the well-known poet, the Satsaz of Bihari- 
lala are written in the Braj dialect. The Braj and the Kanauji 
are not really very well distinguishable. The home of the 
Braj Bhakha is naturally Mathura and the region round about 
it, reaching north to Bulandshahr in the west and Bareilley in 
the east, and extends southwards quite into the upper Gwalior 
state. The Western Hindi group has developed from the 
Saurasena Apabhrathéa, the most Sanskritised of all Prakrits, 
and what is also important, is situated in the ancient Madhya 
deSa, the cradle of Hindu Civilization. 


(f) The Eastern Hindi is a group of dialects spoken over 
the eastern part of the United provinces, the central Provinces 
excluding Nagpur and its east, and west Chota Nagpur. The 
dialects are (1) Avadhi or Pirbi as it is popularly called and 
spoken in the province of Audh as far south as Allahabad and 
Benares (2) the Bagheli spoken in Rewah, and Gondavana, and 
(3) the Chattisgarhi spoken in part of Chota Nagpur arid Bilas- 
pur and Raipur districts of the Central Provinces. 

Older scholars, including BHANDARKAR, did not distingu- 
ish between the two great groups, but called them Hindi only, 
giving Braj, Purbi etc. as dialects of it. But later research 
has proved that what is popularly called Hindi is really divisible 
into two groups, which have sometimes less in common with 
each other than with Panjabi and Bihart respectively. This 
is also in consonance with the division of the Prakrits, which 
are the parents of our modern vernaculars. A few examples 
will suffice to prove what is said above, 


In the following comparison we shall take the Braj Bhasa 
to represent Western Hindi, and the Avadhi to represent 
Eastern Hindi. The pronunciation and vocabulary are less 
important in this connection than grammar. 
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(1) Avery marked contrast is seen in the case suffixes 
or rather postpositions. 


The Braj has &, Fl, hi, Hh (ku, Rat, kat, R&) for acc. and 
dat., whereas the Avadhi has af (#4) or af (ka). Braj. Bith 
( chorekit) to a son, Avadhi wicrat ( choraka). Braj has 4 (72) 
or 4 ( zaz ) showing agency, Avadhi has @ (se). Braj has for 
gen. & (ke) and # (kz), Avadhi has also ag (ker), #X (kar) like 
the BiharI and Bengali. The Panjabi agrees with the Braj in 
having a # (zai) for agent. For the gen. it has a different 
suffix eT (da). 


The Braj shows t (e) in the gen. form of the pronouns of 
the first and second persons, whereas Avadhi shows it (o). 
Braj Wa (mero), ta (tero), Avadhi ax (mora). Here too 
there is agreement between the Braj and Panjabi on the one 
hand and the Avadhi and Bengali on the other. e.g. Panj. 
au (mera), eet (tera); Beng. ax (mora), ax (tora). The 
same distinction is observed in the case of the relative and 
demonstrative pronouns, only with the tables turned: 7. e- here 
the Braj and Panjabi have jj (0), and the Avadhi and Bengali 
have U(e). e.g. Braj, Panj. (jo) or st (jaw), ai (so); 
Avadhi and Beng. & (je), & (se). 


(2) This agreement of the Western Hindi with the : 


Panjabi and others and of the Eastern Hindi with the Bengali 
and others, is seen more markedly in conjugation. 


The Braj has infinitive in a, at (an, nau); the Avadhi 
in (0). The Panjabi has infinitive in 4, om (2, v@); the 
Bengali in this case does not agree with the Avadhi; but the 
Maithili, a dialect of the Bihari of the eastern group, does. 
e. g. taq ( dekhava’) to see. 

As regards the past tense, the Eastern Hindi agrees with 
the Western Hindi only in the form of the base, 7. e. the 
past. part., but it takes personal terminations like languages 
of the east. Here it does not agree with the eastern 
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languages i in having a & (J) for the past form. e. g. Avadhi 
ara «= ( maryatt), Bihari are (m@rald), Braj art (mara). 
In the furture, there is a marked agreement with'the eastern 
languages. e. g. Avadhi eaa ( dekhava ), aa (karaba), Beng. 
zaq (dekhaba), afta (kariba); but Braj aftat ( karvihatt ) 
( where g@ (iha) represents Sk. gy (isya), Hital ( m@rihait ). 
The Panjabi like pe’ forms future ert the help of a 
suffix m7 (ga), sem ( kaviga), at (dekhuga). The Braj. 


however, also shows a form Sf ( dekhihat ) Ml the old 
future termination is still retained. 


These few broad points are sufficient to show that the 
Western and Eastern Hindi must be classed as two distinct 


groups, having affinities and differences with each other, 
they have with other groups. 


(g) The Oriya is spoken in the modern Orissa. It is 
also called Utkali or Odri fromm the ancient name of the 
province. It is also the language of south Midnapore, 
southernmost corner of Bihar, a little portion of Chota 
Nagpur, Sambalpore, and the upper part of the Ganjam 
district. It has Bengali and Bihari on the north, Eastern 
Hindi on the west, the Telugu onthe south and the sea 


on the east. It shows no dialectic variations worth men- 
tioning. 


(h) The Bengali or Bahgabhasa is the language of the 
lower Bengal province. But it is also spoken ina part of 
Chota Nagpur and the Assam valley. The Bengali language 
shows two clear-cut dialects in the present day, the 
Sanskrit- ridden Bengali of the educated classes and the 
genuine vernacular of the masses. About the former the 
Linguistic Survey! writes, ‘each decade it is becoming 
more a slave of Sanskrit than before’. The tendency is to 
discourage genuine Bengali words in favour of highly 


——— + 





. 1. Vol, V part p. 16, 
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sanskritized expressions. There is, however, another and 
perhaps a better classification into (1) the central dialect of 
Calcutta and the region round about it, (2 ) the eastern dialects 
of Rangpur, Mymensingh, Dacca, Barisal, and (3) western 
dialect of Nadia and the twenty-four Parganas. There are 
sub-dialects of these with popular names like Khariathar, Koch, 
Chakma etc. 

(7) The Bihari is the name of a group of dialects 
spoken in Bihar. It has Eastern Hindi to its west, Eastern 
Hindi, Oriya and Bengali to its south and the Bengali to its 
east. On the north it is bounded by Himalayan dialects 
Oudh and Fyzabad are just outside its limits on the west, but 
Benares and Mirzapur are within. It is spoken also in part of 
Chota Nagpur. There are three main dialects, the Maithili, 
Maghai or Magadhi and Bhojapurl. Of these Maithili is the 
most important; it is spoken in Muzfarpur, Darbhanga, 


_Camparan, Purnea and upper part of Bhagalpur 


district. Its northern boundary is the lower Himalaya and 
southern roughly the river Ganges. Magadhi is the dialect of 
the heart of old Bihar, being spoken in Patna, Gaya, and the 
Hazaribag districts. The Bhojapuri is the most westerly of 
the Bihari dialects. Gorakhpur, Gazipur, Benares, Mirzapur, 
Chapra are the big towns in and round which it is spoken, 
besides also in some part of Chota Nagpur. There are sub- 
dialects' of these principal ones, with which we are not much 
concerned. 

(k) The Assamese language belongs to the Indg. ver- 
naculars and is spoken in the northernmost portion of Assam, 
in the valley of the Brahmaputra river before it enters Bengal 
proper. There are two principal dialects, one in the east 
round Sivasagar and other in the west. 

(7) The Sindhi is spoken in the Sindh province, along 
both the banks of the lower Indus. It has to its west Balu- 
ip ee ee ot DAS! COVES WESTIE, 


1, Cf. GRIERSON, Seven Grammars of the Bihari Language, 1883. 
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chistan, to its north the district of Multan, to its east the 
Marwari speaking province of Rajputana and to the south the 
sea. Between it and the Gujarati, there is the Kacchi, which 
is to be regarded as a mixed borderland dialect, partaking of 
the features of both. The Sindhi has borrowed freely from 
the Persian, as the population that speaks it is to a great 
extent Mussalman. It has three main dialects, the Siraiki> 
the Lari and the Thareli. The first is spoken in upper Sind, 
the second in lower Sind and the last in the desert of Thar. 
The Sindhi is the outcome of the Vracada Apabhraméa, as the 
Lahnda, which is closely allied to it, of the Paigaci™. 


(m) The Lahnda is a language spoken in eastern Panjab 
along the banks of the upper Indus. It was called Multani 
by other scholars and was classed amongst the dialects of the 
Panjabi. But this view has now been given up. The land 
of this language is where the ancient Kekayas had settled. 
The preservation of intervocalic q(#), which in other dialects 
became @(d) and was afterwards elided, is a special charac- 
teristic of the Paigaici and it is seen also in the Lahnda,' 
and partly in the Panjabi. 

The dialects of the Lahndaé are many. Pothwari, Chi- 
bhali, Tinaoli, Ubhechi, Thalli, Khetrani are the names of 
some of them. ‘They have yet to be properly studied. La- 
hnda with the Sindhi, belongs according to GRIERSON* to the 
Outer Circle.’ 


(z) Then there is the Ka$mirtI, spoken in Kagmere a 
Pai$aci dialect” possessing considerable literature. It has 


* it is written in a script known as Arabi Sindhi which is a com- 
promise between the Nagari and the Urdu scripts. It has very large 
stock of Persian words though Aryan words are also found in plenty. Ed. 

1. GRIERSON, Languages of India, p. 66. 

“There are good authorities in whose opinion the Sindhi as a dialect 
is the nearest akin to Sanskrit, among modern Indian languages. Ed. 

1. Languages of India p. 65. 
2. GRIERSON, Manual of the Ka$mirz Language, 1, 7. 
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shared the fate of Hindi, showing two dialects, a Hindu 
dialect full of Sanskrit loan words, and a Mohamedan dialect 
showing Persian and Arabic words in abundance. 


(0) Lastly there are the Garhwali, the Kumaoni and 
the Nepalf and other Himalayan languages, called by 
GRIERSON the Pahari languages and by HOERNLE! the Northern 
Gaudian. They are spoken in the lower Himalayan ranges 
from the Sutlej in the west to the Gogri in the east. Those 
who speak the western form of that group are called Kha§as, 
the descendants of the Khagas figuring in the epic as foreigners 
together with Sabaras, Sakas and Yavanas. These languages 
have yet to be investigated. 

50. THE AFFINITIES AND PROPOSED GROUPS OF 
VERNACULARS:—We have thus followed the development of 
the principal Prakrits or Apabhramgas and given a general 
Survey of the languages derived from them. Some of these 
show closer resemblances with one another than with others. 
It is on the strength of such resemblances that European 
scholars have distributed them into groups. Thus HOERNLE’ 
speaks of an Eastern Gaudian composed of Eastern Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya and a Western Gaudian composed of Wes- 
tern Hindi, Panjabi, Gujarati and Sindhi; to these he adds a 
Northern Gaudian consisting of Garhwali, Kumaoni and 
Nepali, and a Southern Gaudian consisting of the Marathi only. 
It is to be noted that HoERNLE does not recognise Bihari as a 
distinct group at all. He classes its dialects, e. g. Bhojapuri,® 
amongst the dialects of the Eastern Hindi. 


GRIERSON, of the Linguistic Survey fame, has planned 
his whole work on a different classification. He thus speaks 
of a central group formed by Western Hindi, Panjabi, Raiasth- 
ani and Gujarati, the Himalayan languages, a mediate group 

1.. Gaudian Languages p, Il. 


2. Op Cit pp. XIV to XVII, especially the last. 
3. HOERNLE, op cit. XXXVI. 








~~ 
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composed of Eastern Hindi only, an eastern group consisting of 
the Bihari, Oriya, Bengali and Assamese languages, a southern 
group of the Marathi only and a north-western group of the 
Sindhi, the Lahnda and the Kashmiri. 


GRIERSON also refers to languages of the Outer Circle. By 
this he means the Lahnda, the Sindhi, the Marathi, the Oriya, 
the Bengali, the Bihari and the Assamese. These show certain 
characteristics in common, e. g. the & (J) of the past participle 
and the past tense. e. g. Mar. sfeet (uthila), Oriya ziéet 
( wthila), Beng. ofa ( uthila), Bihari gow ( uthal ), Assamese 
saa ( uthil ). 


But in this respect it is always well to point out similarities. 
and differences and not to be led into grouping and regrouping, 
which after all may be largely subjective and liable to be upset 
so soon as other facts come to light. If Marathi agrees with 
the languages of the so-called Outer Circle, or eastern group in 
certain points, e. g. the @ (/a) above spoken of, the at (@) of 
the strong masc. nouns, diet ( ghoda@), wet ( bhala), E. H. att 
( ghora ), Wet ( bkala@), in pronunciation generally the Maratht 
also agrees with languages of the central group. The 
pronunciation of the palatals in Mar. is similar to that im 
Kasmiri, Gujarati and Rajasthani of the central or western 
group. The distinction between q (v) and q (30) is. 
observed in the Marathi, Gujarati, Panjabi, and Sindhi, but not 
in the others. In possessing a @ (1), Marathi and Oriya agree: 
with Rajasthani, Gujarati and Panjabi only. Even inside 
the Marathi itself there are dialects which show so-called: 
eastern features as against others which show western pecu- 
liarities. Thus the Konkani nom, sing. of strong masc. nouns: 
ends in aj (0), e. g. Rt ( goro), Aeat (cedyo), andis thus in 
agreement with Gujarati, Rajasthani and others of the western 
or central group, as against the standard which shows 2 (@),. 


e. g. tt ( gora), Fam (mulaga), and isin keeping with the: 
eastern dialects. 
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Again if the Marathi agrees with the eastern vernaculars 
in point of the nom. sing. in at (@), it agrees with the 
western or rather central ones in respect of the nom. pl. Mar. 
‘ist ( ghoda), E. H. at (ghora), a horse, but Mar. qi 
( ghode), W. H. 32 ( bete ), tH (larake); as against E. H. 
wea (lavak@), or aftat -( lavika ), sons; Guj. dat ( dikar@ ), 
nom. pl. agrees with E. H. In the nom. sing. of relative and 
demostrative Pronouns, the Marathi agrees with Western 
Hindi in having an efi (o), ending. e. g. St (jo), a (zo), 
(also #t(-0t) (ko-(na) ): Braj si (jaz), a (so), but E. H. 
St (Je), (te); Beng. = (je), U(e); Guj. agrees with the 
east, &. g. S$ (je) and &(te). The Marathi agrees with 
Western Hindi in having a a4 (4) ma (nz), infinitive; e. g. 
PU (karané), Bi (dent); Braj tad ( dena ), Bag ( lenat ); 
but the Chattisgarhi also shows this 4 (na), infinitive, e. g. 
SUL (Ravan), aR (Fin), to do, to go. The Marathi also 
shows infinitive in q ( va), like the Gujarati; old Mar. aq 


-(-aTer) ( karavi ) (-yal@), modern Mar. azar ( karavayala ) 


‘Guj. ate ( karaviz ). 


The above will have made it sufficiently clear that the 
distribution of the vernaculars into allied groups is not as 
easy as it would seem at first sight. So many conflicting 
points of view are apt to crop up, that it will always be 
difficult to select some only as of first importance and 
neglect the others. It is none-the-less the linguist’s duty 
to point out all the resemblances and differences. Every 


‘such attempt, therefore, should be welcomed as astep for- 


ward in the proper understanding and study of the mordern 
vernaculars. 


Ol. PHONOLOGY OF THE MODERN VERNACULRS:—The 
modern vernaculars possess all the vowels except a (7), and 


(1). Some of them have a short w(e), and afi (0), 


besides the diphthongal @(e), and sf¥(o). According to 


-HOERNLE, the Eastern Hindi has fourteen or fifteen vowels. 
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We have already met the short simple uw (e), and at(o), 
before conjuncts in the Prakrits. We shall only note changes 
in the vowels in the principal vernaculars. 


a. CHANGES IN VOWELS:—23 (@), before conjunct is 
lengthened and the conjunct simplified. This process had 
already begun in the Prakrts. But some times the conjunct 
remains. é g. Mar. aad (katad@), Pr. ag (atti), ala: 
( krittih ) ; areat (kanha), Heat (kanho) Sk. Hem: ( krsuvah). 

3q (a), is changed to 3 (z), apparently owing to no cause. 
Avadhi feq ( chinu ), Coll Mar. faa khina-Sk. amt ( ksana ). ° 


z(i),and3 (zw), are changed to w(e), and at(o), 
before conjuncts. This was already observed in the Prakrits ; 
but in many of the vernaculars it has become universal. e. g. 
Mar. 3iaq (Semdiira), H. daz (semdiira), Prakrit feet 
(simdtiro), or A=axt (sendiiro), Sk. faq: (sindiirah); Fiat (potht) 
Mar. Guj. also qiat ( poth@), in H. and Panj., Prakrit qieent 
( potthaam ), Sk. Geaay ( pustakam), Mar. ais (tomda), 
Prakrit qvsq, dsr ( tendam, tondam ), Sk. qosy ( tendam ), 
Mar. 41a ( ghosa), Pr. mz ( goccha’), Sk. gee ( guccha). It 
is to be observed however that some vernaculars prefer to keep 
g (i) and g(z«), e.g. Guj. and Beng. fax ( simdiira ), Sindhi 
Taya (simdhuru), Beng. qai-qeati (pudhi-pustukam), Ha-Ha 
(kukhi—kuksi) O. aR (sukula)—Pr. ala mokka-mukia ). 
The Prakrit v (e), st (0), before conjuncts are short ; wherein 
the vernaculars the conjuncts are simplified they become long. 


g (i) and 3 (u) often become u (e) sft (0), although origi- 
nally there is no coniunct in the word. Mar. we ( mehuna )- 
Pr. em ( mihuna )-Sk. aya ( mithuna ), Guj. aeg ( mohadi ) 
Pr. a@ ( muha )-Sk. yea (mukha); vul. Mar. we ( bhoya )-stan- 
dard Mar. 3% (but) ; Hindi Haar (nevata )-Pr. Fara (nimanta 
Sk. Mat (ximantra). | 


=(z) anda (2%) are often shortened when the accent 
falls on the last syllable. Mar. fast (Rida )—-Pr. aisett (kidao)— 
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Sk. atea: (kitakah):, Guj. gat (kuvo)-Pr. Haat (kivao)-Sk. 
are: (kipakah):, Hindi ae (kia), Mai. req (kila)-Pr. Hast 
(kilao)-Sk. *iaH: (kilakah). This is best seen in Mar. 
inflection, where, if the accent is thrown forward, the prece- 
ding long vowel becomes short. Mar. ta-itaiat (rita—viticé), 
qayare (mila—mulasa), dis-faa (bila—bila@sa). 


s (7) and & (Z) also become t (e), aff (0). Mar. afatet 
(tambolz)-Sk. amas (tambila); O. are (bhoka)-Mar. Ws 
(bhitka); but more often a (a) or ext (4). Hindi aya (babhita)— 
Sk. fea (vibiiti), Panj. Ream (xirakhana)-Sk. fren 
(nivtksana), G. Saq (lakhavit)-Sk. feq (likh), G. ama 
(mayasa)-Mar. amp (miniisa)—Sk. qq (manusya), G. 
Tia -Tes aay (pavasoltama—purusotiama). This tendency is 
more wide-spread in the Guj. than in other vernaculars. 


The vernaculars, like the Pali and the Prakrits, have lost 
t (ai) and sf (au): in their place, asin the place of #4 (aya) 
and 4a (ava), they have the simple vowels Tw (v), at (0). Mar. 
18 (gerii)-Sk. UitH (gairika), Mar. ia (gora)_Sk. we: (aurah), 
Hindi, Beng., Oriya ea (sohaga-saubhagya). Hai 
(moti) all dialects-Sk. ART (mauktikam). In Mar. 
SINC EIS § (tettisa—trayastrisnsat), Roqsaean: (olamba- 
avalambakah), the contraction is due to accent. 


t (ai) and at (au) that are seen in some words are due 
either to combination of = (a), = (7) and a (a), s (w) when the 
consonant between them is dropped, or to the influence of 
Sanskrit. e. g. Hindi Yq (bhaisa), Mar. tzq (smhaisa)-Sk. 
ules (mahisi), Hindi and Panj. #e (maila), Mar. Het (maila), 
a borrowed word—Sk. afea (malina); Mar. ¥e (baila)—Pr. 
qag (bailla)-Sk. adéiqé (balivarda), Gat (tais@) most dialects— 
Apbh. aga (taisa)—Pr. afta (t@disa)-Sk. az (tadrsa), Mar. 
aim (cautha)-Pr. a3eq (cauttha)-Sk. qaqa (caturtha), O. a 
(bau)-Ap. 7% (bau)-Sk. ay (vadhit), atgpitt (cangunine)-Sk. 
ag (caturguna). In words like 44 (naina)-Sk. aga (nayana), 
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H. and P. dia_—aae (dhaula—dhavala) they are due to 34 (aya) 
and eq (ava). 


Examples of assimilation are Mar. Ga (usa), H. Ga 
(akha)-Pr. Gs (ucchit)-Sk. seg (iksu), Ast (seja) and sit (Seja)— 
Pr. dsat (sejja)-Sk. ae (Say), Ht (mi77)-—Guj. acest (maraci), 
Pr. aks (mariam)-Sk. aRaq (maricam), H. eet (2/2)-Sk. 
arfeeat (amlika). Metathesis is seen in H. sq@i-aqet (ugali— 
anguli), Mar. fest-eRati (hirada-haritaki), H. WIPO 
(akela-ckallaka), H. q-q-fa=g (bunda-bindu). : 


BHANDARRAR! draws attention to a sound—change which 
is due to accent. When the penultimate is-accented, as is 
mostly the case in all vernaculars, the syllable under accent is 
lengthened and the final vowelis dropped. Mar. qeq-Teid 
( paddhata-paddhati), Hii —Aea—at ( Rivta-kirata-kirti ), Tea- 
afat ( vasa-rasi ), HaA-AEy ( madha-madhu ). Where the sylla- 
ble is already long, it is uttered with a stress. This lengthen- 
ing is accentuated in colloquial speech and we get words like 
qa ( patala) for standard qaqa ( patala), aa ( vamgala) 
for aie ( omgala), sata (jatana ) for aqat ( jatana ). 


The shortening and elision of vowels in Guj. and Hindi, 
a. g. Hat (kuvo), age (sasro), atx ( stky%) etc., are also 
due to the shifting of the accent backwards. e. g. Mar. aq 
(baisa) from gazq ( uvaisa ). 


Even initial vowels are elided under loss of accent; Mar. 
aa (rvana )-Pr. tom ( vanna )-Sk. ag ( arayya); Mar. Alatt 
( bhitari )-Sk. aegqzat (abhyantaram ), Mar. and Hindi vere 
( rahata )-Pr. azz ( avahatta )-Sk. avag ( araghatta). This 
change began in the Prakrit stage itself as forms like wo 
{(vanmna) show, but had not become universal,.e. g. Atez 
(arahatta ). Dropping at the end is seen in Mar. au (tera), 
aNal-aaeza ( cauda—trayadaisca ) etc. 





1. Philological Lectures, p. 152. 








( namana ), Mar. Guj. anaes ( navingara—langala ). 
a Ne NRE KEE EEE 


a. 
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B- Consonantal changes:—After their emasculation in 
the Prakrits, the consonants do not appear to have suffered any 
further loss. 


(az) Surds are often softened: e. g. Mar. ana (sagala)— 
Sk. a (sakala), Mar. azat ( bagala )-Sk. a%: ( bakah ), Mar. 
‘MIs! (kagad@)-Sk. are (kaka), cf. E. H. any (kag), H. 
wil, (log )-are (loka), E. Hy. ware (egyaraha), Guj. araiz 
(agyara); Mar. reqTSuy ( nivadaré ), E. H. faare ( nivadai )- 
Pr. aeqzg ( navvattai )-Sk. fMadata ( nirvartayati). Mar. 
mals ( kavada )-Pr. Halsey ( kavadaa )-Sk. aq ( kapataka ): 
Mar. gstt-qeagft ( ghadané-ghatayati ): Sindhi, Panj. gaz 
( parnja )-Sk. qt ( paiica), Col. Mar. fad ( pidht)-Sk. Haq 
(pitham). It is to be remarked however that this softening 
had almost been completed in the Prakrits. Mar. w?reat 
( bhadava )-Pr. aeaqaxt ( Bhaddavad )-Sk. aigye ( bhadrapada). 
Mar. Guj. araf& ( bavadi )-Sk. arch ( vapi ). 


q (y) and Z (uv) are softened into z (i) andg 
(wz). Examples? of the latter case are numerous. Mar. 
(arsiatt adosi) qaizft ( padosi )-Sk. 9fBaft ( prativiesi), P. 
Tis ( Janen ), S. HAE (janoi)-Sk. yaqdia ( yajnopavita ) : 
Mar. Hit ( bhévara), sae ( bhovala )-Pr. wae ( bhamvara )- 
Sk. at ( bhramara ), Mar. @igtt (sdpané)-Apbh. aay 
( savamppa )-Sk. aay (samarpa), Mar. ¥-9g ( bhe-siira )-Sk. 
€&t ( svara ). 


€ (d) is softened into @ (1)—anéa-afea ( dalimba— 
dadima ), fratt-diz ( pilane-pid ), qa-ae ( gila-guda). The 
t (va) of numerals from 11 to 18 is due to = (da) softened 
from (da). Mar. arr ( bara), Guj. at—giza ( bava—dvadasa ). 

at (2) becomes & (1) more generally than in the Prakrits. 
é. &, Mar. iea-ta (limba—nimba), Hindi aa ( lotake )-Sk. 
fad ( nivarta), M. wait ( lavané), H. Sat (laun@)-M. aga 


Ee 


1. BHANDARKAR, op. cit. p. 168. 


| 
| 


nen nel 
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< (v) and @ (1) are interchangeable. Still the Hindi,. 
especially E. H. and Braj. preferg (7). Braj. ak ( dhaura), 
Col. Mas. ¢qal—aqe ( dhavala—dhavala ); aqua ( savara ), Mar. 
ataat ( savala)-Sk. =1as: ( syamalah'), Marathi shows stray 
words like af@gt ( sdvarz ) (but 3faa ( S@vav2) also)-Sk. seq 
( salmalz ). 


aq (s) or = (5), original or derived, becomes ¢ (/) in 
some vernaculars. In Marathi this change is only seen in the: 
word zat ( dasa ) Mar. eet (daha). The Hindi and Sindhi have 
preserved it only in numerals between ten and twenty. H. wae 
( gyavaha ), ave ( teraha ), Hee ( solaha), S. aré (karahan), 
av (teraham), axe (soraham). Guij. (qa) (param ) wae 
(dahade), P. te (diham), Mar. however Ra (disa). The 
form fez ( diha ) is, however, found half a dozen times in the 
Jitanesvart, Sindhi and Panj. prefer z (ha). P. aeu ( sahura ),. 
S. aget ( sahuro )-Sk. at ( Svasura ). 


Col. Guj. agrees with them in this preference. Guj. zat 
(hamaje ), understand. Guj. qasxt ( samaje), aa, est ( hata, 
hada), Mar. aa (sata), a (sade)-Sk. am (sapia), area. 
( savdham ). 


(m) is changed to q (vam) in many vernaculars; this 
change already began in the Prakrit stage. e.g. Pr. waz 
( bhamvara )-Sk. aA (bhramara). Mar. aja-arme (nava— 
nama ), Mq-aIA ( gava—-grama), cf. S. aS (na%); Guj. ate 
(gama), H. ma ( gama) are Sanskritisms or rather good dq 
( ¢adbhava ) words disturbed by aaa s ( tatsama ) again. 


Some vernaculars show 4 (m) for q(v). eg. Guj. 
sq (thama)-Mar aa (thava). Sindhi and Punj. faaq 
( mimnata ), B. tata ( minati)—Mar. fealR ( vinamti ), in verse. 


fata ( vinati ). 


# (ch) original or reduced in the Prakrits from ef (ks), @] 
(tsy ), or (ts), is further changed in Mar. to @ (sa), e. g. 
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Mar. ara (masa), H. are (macha) meq (matsya) Mar. GU -TeS 
(isa—ucchz) Sk. Zaz (iksu), ara (&)-qea-aeq (vasavai—vaccha— 
vatsa), an (ax)-aT-am (sara) (vara)—chana-ksana) ; a{q—-aiew— 
wes (ghosa—gocha-guccha). 

The aspirates, soft or hard, become unaspirated in most 
of the dialects. e. g. Mar. faratt (s:kané)—Pr. faq (sikkha),—Sk. 
fe (seks). But Hindi retains them. e. g. feaat ( likhana,) 
ata (stkha), dle (bhikha), aq ( hatha’). 

@, FT, WT (kh, gh, th, dh), and 4 (bh) are reduced to ¢ (h). 
This change also is already Prakritic: so that we must 
recognise the Prakrits in some form or other as a stage 
petween old Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars. 

Col. Mar. aizt ( moharé), St. Mar. amit ( samora’), Gui. 
Hig (modh%), Hindi qa (muha), Sk. ga (mukha); Guj. 
Sindhi Fz ( meha), qWe-wa: ( mahu-meghah), mMet-ezat— 
MTUE 5 ( mahara-—maighara—matr grha ) Hind! Wat -ASAL-aUfaTS 
( naihara-nai ghara-jititigrha ). 

Old-Mar. 121 ( xa@ho ), H. al-aq ( uaha—-natha), aeu- 
tga (mehuna-mithuna), seit (kahit), B. aeatt—waras 
( kahinit-kathanaka) Mar. O. afe—aiaz ( bahira-badhira ) 
H. Guj. Sin. qa-aq ( vahi—vadhi, ); Col. Mar. tect ( peharana) 
H. qavat ( pahern@), G. tewd—aha ( peharavit—-paridha ). 

Mar. G@le-aaIad ( pahata-prabhiata), Guj. aeel—aea 
(valho-vallabha), UH. ‘Seel-ame-eau = ( dulha-dullaha- 
durlabha ) (another derivation, offered by BEAMES and BHAN. 
DARCAR' is from gag% ( udadhaka), which is doubtful ); cf. 
Old Mar. areéee ( valh@dulé ) which occurs a couple of times 
in the /#anesvari.* 

1. Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 165. 
* Further illustrations of the behaviour of ¢ (h) in Gujarati 


deserve careful study: 24 (bhena) and ®t (ghelo). The change of h 


into a glottal stop is noticed ina number of words: (Pers. Sahr Guj. 


Seher=city ; Guj. leher=wave, Pers, zahy Guj. jher=poison. Sk. dvi + 


ubhau Guj. beu, behu; Sk. megha Guj meh; Sk. vadhti Guj. vahu= 


(newly) wed. Sahanu=grown up) Ed. 
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For a detailed treatment of change of consonants see 
BHANDARKAR? and HOERNLE.® 


Much need not be said regarding conjuncts. They already 
suffered a change in the Prakrits, being either assimilated or 
simplified. The modern vernaculars have carried on simplifi- 
cation further. Mar. ara (ka@ja)-Pr. asa (kajja)-Sk. 
karya ); Mar. ata ( hata), Guj. at (hatha)—-Pr. a (hatha)-Sk. 
(eq ( hasta), Coll. Mar. is (ditha); Old. Mar. feét ( ditht )-Sk. 
‘ais (drsit), Mar. dist (vija)—Pr. fasge (vijjua)-Sk. rea (vidyut 
Mar. alat (matha), Guj. met (math®) B. maar (natha-) 
mastaka); Mar. . fist (Sijané), Panj. fasarn-Raata (s7jjana- 
svidyati), Mar. Sin. aft (vamjha), O. B. ale-deqr (vamjha- 
vamdhya) ; Mar. qaratt (bujha@vaneé), H. gaat-qeatea (bujhana- 
budhyati) aRarnt-sqreyta ( vakhanant’-vyakhyana ). 


Another way of avoiding conjuncts was by introducing a 
yowel between the components or tqqqrn ( svarabhakii). This 
~ as we have seen, has been in operation from the most ancient 
times. e. g. Col. Mar. adiq ( varisa ), Hindi avq—ae ( barasa- 
varsa); Panj. aa (aga), Beng. ema (Gguna), Coll. Mar. 
ateita_stlat ( Ggina-agni ); frets ( siloka), Raa (kilasa ), TAR 
(nakhetara) are other examples. It is interesting to note that 
even foreign words are subjected to this process; e. g. fqeq 
( pilega )-Eng. plague, fade ( sileta )-Eng. slate, TaeaRa 
( palatapharam )-Eng. platform. aad ( vakhata )-Per. Arab. 
qed ( vakht ), Fayre ( mulitkha—mulk ) etc. 


Most of the conjuncts that have remained in the vernacu- 
lars are due to the influence of Sanskrit; some belong to foreign 
words; @ g. awmait, awmeatte ( vaktasiva, taktanasina ) ete. 
Some of them are adventitious; e. g. Hindi g-a ( hans ) from Sk. 
za ( hamsa ), aft-aa ( banst-vamsa ) etc. and are due to the 
inability of properly pronouncing the atqaraa ( anundsika ). 

2. op. cit p. 133 to 197. 
3. op. cit. 31 to 45. 
P. 18 
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92 INFLECTION :—It has been already observed that the 
modern vernaculars have passed into the analytic stage.* 
Thus they have lost the old Prakrit inflection and have adopted 
postpositions as substitutes for case terminations. e- g. Mar. 
emit (Zag), qi (past), a (7@), col. Mar. 7 (pa) e. g. WaI=asIRil 
( mahyapa = majapas ), Guj. F (22), at ( thi ), at (20), at (ma) 
( from were ( madhyat ), Braj % (a7 ), a (ki) or ai (kat), 
or & (ke), H (me ), # (mai), a ( lat ) (cf. Mar. ‘ar ( i@), 
Avadhi #1 (k@), 4 (se), Ht (kera) or ae (kara), # at (me 
bara), Bengali % (ke), % (ve), & (te), ag (ar) or uz (er). ete. 
There is however some distinction. In some dialects, these 
postpositions are looked upon as almost part of the word, 7. e. 
they are passing into the synthetic stage again; in others they 


are still regarded as quite distinct from the base to which they 
are added on. 


The vernaculars, like the Pali and Prakrits, have no 
dual." In some there are three genders, but in others, 
like Eastern Hindi! and Bengali only two; 7. e. nouns in 
these latter are either masculine or feminine. In some 
vernaculars the plural is formed by adding a word meaning 
‘Many or people’. e. g. Bengali Fax ana (kukkura, sakala) 


dogs, Bihari staxieis (chokavaloka). A trace of it is seen in 
Mar. aaa, asst (doghejana, sarvajana). 

There are no consonantal bases, most of them having 
dropped the final consonant or added an # (a) to it. Some 


* The Hindi is no exception to this progressive tendency of the 
modern Indian languages. This is observed also in what is, for the 
sake of convenience called Bazaar—Hindustani which is perhaps by 
“widest commonalty-” expressed and understood to-day ( 1947 ) and 
whose area is growing very rapidly. In “Indo-Aryan and Hindi” Dr. 
S. K. CHATTERII calls it the “ja-me-per-se-is-kis-mis-jis’’ language. 

1, RAJWADE, Jf#yanesvart Grammar, p. 20 says that the dual of 
nouns in 3] (a@) is found in J#. He adduces only one passage J#. 7 32, 
where it is highly doubtful, if not spurious. 

1. HOERNLE, Gaudian Languages Pp. 181, 185. 
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bases in original 3 (7) have assumed an aq (@) ending from the 
Sk. nom. of these bases; e. g. Mar. ftat-ftena (pit@—pityasa), 
Arat-aredat (1ata—-m@tesa); some of them have an ¢ (uz), Mar. 
wim (bhat), saia-atara (ja%-bhavasa), ataa (javesa). So that 
there are really only vowel stems in 2, aq, 3, $, 3, & (a, G, i, 7, 
w, %), and U (e) etc. 


(z) The modern vernaculars have preserved only some of 
the Apabhraméa case terminations. Thus the old Mar. has 
preserved the 3 (#) of the nom. sing., t (2) and = (22) of the 
instr. sing., the Bihari has preserved only the t (@) termina- 
tion; the Guj. has it without the nasal; e. g. Guj. SIC TAY 
(chokarae) by a boy; the instr. pl., the q (sa)? of the dative, 
which according to some is from q-*y (ssa—-sya) of the geni- 
tive, $ (?) of the loc. sing., from fa-feq (st-smin). Of the 
plurals, the Mar. has preserved the nom. pl. of neuters, 
au (kamale) from @AwzZ (kamalai), the instr. pl. in Bat (devi), 
which is reduced from Apbh. f (hi). The Sindhi and Pan- 
jabi have preserved the abl. q-emd (kma@-smat) in aj (2) and 
ait (6), the Hindi and Oriya the loc. in Tw (e). 


These and the new terminations like Mar. a (/@), ait 
(lagi), #4 (Aina) stat (ata), Guj. eff (hz), at (2722), i (x2), at (29), 
Braj. & (ku), at (Raii), q (sz), Maithili $ (k2), and at (saz), 
az (kar), at (ma), Beng. ug (er), ax (der), faitz (diger) etc. are 
added in the vernaculars, except in the Bengali and Oriya, to 
what is called the SBEaUE from. This oblique form is nothing 
else than the old genitive.® 


(6) The terminations that are not directly traceable to 
Apbh. or Prakrit are variously explained by scholars. Thus 
CALDWELL traces the & (ka) terminations in different verna- 
culars to Dravidian # (ku); this, as Dr. BHANDARKAR has 


Ogee ee a ee 
2. According to BHANDARKAR, old Marathi does not have this 


Zq (sa). Vide p. 204. 
3. BHANDARKAR, op: cil. p. 234 and 241, 
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rightly pointed out, is absurd. The vernaculars, especially 
the Marathi, have drawn to some extent upon Dravidian voca- 
bulary; but they have kept their grammar in tact. An isolated 
borrowed form is a strange instance of linguistic borrowing, 
even if granted for argument’s sake. The other possible 
derivation is from Hq (rte), but this leaves the anusvara 
unexplained. Dr. BHANDARKAR! traces them to the Apbh. 
postposition fg (kehz). Thus ® (72), a2 (ta?) etc. would 
be traced to Apbh. of ( teh? ). 


The Mar. at ( /@) of the dative is to be considered in con- 
nection with a similar postposition in the other vernaculars. 
Cf. P. ag (lai), S. ag ( Ti), N. aq (ldya) all meaning ‘ for’. 
This has been connected with the root ai (lag ); Blil-BlsE-Sl 
( lagi-Iai-Ia). The ay (na) of the plural is also to be con- 
nected with wt (/@), the change being influenced by the prece- 
ding anusvara which in the vernaculars has come to be invari- 
ably associated with the plurals. A subdialect of Mar. shows 
1G ( tyanl@) which is the intermediate step leading to @Tat 
(tyana@). The idea that the a (7@) is to be traced to Persian” 


U (72) is as absurd as the Dravidian origin of the # (ka) 
terminations above spoken of. 


The Guj. aj, df, J (26, ni, nu) are derived from the 
Apbh. suffix qu ( taza); the F (me) of the dative is also to be 
traced to the same and is not to be regarded as due to at ( Jo)’, 
wt (la). This latter change would be unaccountable in 
Gujarati. 

The abl. suffix is in Marathi ga ( hitna) and ga ( siina), 
Old Mar. ateai ( hiiniya). BHANDARKAR derives it from the 
po tne a en ee es aaa NG 

1. Wilson Philological Lectures op. cit. 247. Otherwise BEAMES, 
Comparative Grammar II. p. 255. 


2. RAJWADE, JiyaneSvart Grammar p. 12 and 26. HOERNLE, Gaudian 
Grammar 244, 


3. BEAMES, Comparative Grammar II. p. 260, 
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absolutive dima ( hozna ) having become, but this is doubtful. 
European scholars think that it is due to the fusion of Apbh. 
forms fédi-Sat (hirnto—-sumto), which themselves are composite 
forms made up by instr. and loc. terminations with the abl. 
aq(tas) added. It is perhaps to be traced to g (hu) andg 
(hum) of Apbh. abl. sing. and pl. terminations, the anundasika- 
in the latter being responsible for the full nasal. This is still 
further reduced to a (Hua) and afaat ( anya), aifaat (auniya) 
of Jfanegvari Marathi. Maithili a (saz), Braj. af (sd), & (s%), 
Avadhi @ (se), @éf (sen7) etc. to be traced to the Apbh. loc. 
% (sur), which is also seen in Apbh. abl. gat (sumto). The 
Guj. ft (th?) Panj. oft, ait (427, thd) are to be traced to Apbh. 
alé (tah? ) with the aspiration thrown back. 


The Mar. genitive is no real case. The suffix @ (ca) 
makes of the noun a possessive adjective which agrees with the 
noun in gender, number and case. Thus Mar. has af, =f (ca, 
ci) FH (cé), Guj. a, at & ( x0, 27 nt), Sindhi si, sft (jo, 72), W.. 
Hindi #1, at (kG, k2), Braj. at (kau), E. H. ax, Be (kara, kera), 
Panj, a1, at (da, dz), Beng. 3g, ug (#7, er), O. t (va). The last 
to apparently do not change; and Sindhi, Hindi and Panjabi 
have two forms only as they have two genders only, the masc. 
and fem. The Maithili shows a & (ka) e. g. oft ( panika ) 
of water. 


The Sk. and Apbh. origin of these is easily disposed of 
when it is pointed out that none of them is a real case suffix. 
The Marathi 4 (ca) could not be traced to Pr. ¥q (ssa). Sk. & 
(sya); besides it is phonetically impossible. Nor can it be deri- 
ved from Hindi #1, #¢ (44, kera)’. The only likely derivations 

1. HOERNLE, op. cit. 221, BHANDARKAR op. cit p. 256. 
2. HOERNLE, op. cit. 238 derives it in that way. His attempt to 
prove that Husa, dasd (ahmeccayam, tuhmeccayam) are only other 


forms of RaBi, aaet (ahmakkeram, iuhmakkeram) has not in the 
east succeeded. 
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are (1) from the suffix @ (tya) which certain indeclinables 
take in Sanskrit; this would become =q (cca) in Prakrit and 
simple 4 (ca) in Mar. and (2) from the suffix sy (iya). 
BHANDARKAR! lends the wei ght of his authority to the former 
and Krishnashastri CHIPLUNKAR, and Krishnashastri GODBOLE 
incline to the latter view. I am also inclined to side with the 
latter°. The $4 (iya) gives the Sindhi sit, Sit (jo, ji). How 
the & (ja) of go, $4 (ijja, iya) came to be (ca) will have 
to be investigated. The Guj. ai, a, J (20, 27, nz) are to be 
derived from amr ( taua) (Sk. wa (tvana)?): the Old Guj. 
itself shows forms in am (taxa) e. g. Paar ( cittatana ) © of 
the mind.’ The suffixes aX, HC (kara, kera) and zx, ug (ir, 
er) are to be traced to Apbh. PCH, HCA ( keraka, keraa )-e. g. 
My cchakatika-gz arqin? sat ( tuha bappakerake uyyane)? 
In the latter case the % (ka) was softened into a vowel when 
it was no longer regarded as a Postposition, but a suffix atta- 
hed to words. It thus became medial and was, according to 
the well known Prakrit law, dropped. The other set of gen. 
suffixes #1 (k@), € (kau) etc. are derived by BHANDARKAR 
from aq ( kria ) through #3 (kaa). This same aa (kria) 
would in Sauraseni Apbh. become #z (kada) and lose its & 
(ka) so soon as it ceased to be initial and thus give @I, i 
(dé, di) of the Panjabi. Horrnte® derives it from root a 
(da). BEAMEs’s' derivation from the present participle a-q- 


~ 


Urgl-Sral—Zi ( santa-sando-hando-do ) is, to say the least, 
unthinkable. 


The suffixes for the loc. are Mar. aia (ata), Beng. and 
Panj. & (te), Guj. at (ma), Braj. 2, & (me, mai), also F 
( pat) and & (la%), Avadhi WH ( mé), Sindhi } (me). These 
are not as tough to explain as were the gen. suffixes. etia (ata ) 
SA hse senialdlinettion 


Also BEAMES, Comparative Grammar II p. 289. 
See supra p. 29. 30. 

op. cit. 239. 

op. cit, 291. 


PhS 
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is from the Sk. adverb Ha: ( antah ); ai, 4, wy ( ma, mé, mai ) 

are from Sk. aey ( madhye ) through Apbh. are—aig—H ( mah?—- 

mai—mat ), or HIS-A ( mai-me ); 4 ( paz ) is from apd ( parsva). 

We have qraif ( pas: ) and Hindi and Guj. qm ( pase) used as 
ae a: ~ ; 

postpositions. @ ( /a%) has the same genesis as Mar. a (/@), 

Nepali, Hindi are ( 7a). 


(b) Adjectives follow nouns in gender, except in Oriya 
and Bengali where they change rarely, and in number and 
case also. But mostly they are used in what is called the 
oblique form ; Mar. aiaear area ( camgalya ghodyasa). The 
comparison is formed by words like aa, aala, aaa, ( adhika, 
bahota, sabase ) and others. The Sk. $34@ (iyas), 28 (ista), are 


given up, and av (tara) and aa (tama), are only used in what 
passes for classical style now-a-days. 


(c) Much need not be said regarding pronouns. We 


shall only give the personal pronouns and their cases in the 
different vernaculars. 


Mar.—#i, A¢1, AWS, As, AEM, Aaia; sMali, stata, SAAT, 
AAMT, L, TS, TAS, IA, TAT, Teata; Tall, Gaia, gaat, 
gata. (mi, mala, majala, maja, majha, majhyata, 
Ghmt, Ghmasa, Gmac&, Gmacyata, tu, tulad, tujala, tuja, 
iujgha, tujhyata, tuhm?, tuhmasa, tumaca, tumacyata) 


Guj.—g Aa. AN. Fal, ART. a, ara A, STA, HAN, ary, 
SATA etc.; 4, aa, a-aeeit, att, arai-gqaat etc. 
dH, TH, TAR-aael, qaat-aanrat. (hz, mane, mare, 
hutht, maretht, maro, marvama,; ame, amane, amiaro, 
amathi, amarama, etc., tu, tane, tuthi,-tarathi, taro, 
tirama-tujama etc. tame, tamane, tamarathi- 
tamathi, tamama-tamaramea ). 


Braj—éi, H, aie, aig; Axe ; aq, at, cael, aaa sa, a ae, ae, 
at, AA; dH, dal, TAN, aeaai (hat, mat, moki, mot, 
merau, ham, hamat, hamarau, hamaryau, tu, tat, tohi, 
tthi,t evau, teryau, tum, tuhmai tuhmarau, tuhmaryai,). 
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Maithili: # (me Alig, HE GME a, aA; Giz, diay, aie a. 
eyham) (moht, mor (ham, sab, toha, tohar, toha 
hamayr), sab). 
Beng.—ag, HN, Ald, (mai, mora, mote), Hat, arc ( mora, 


modera); FF, aig, ata (¢uha, tor, tote): ant, alex 
(tora, todera), 


Oriya.— zy, ate, (mz, mote), ARIA, (mara-mohara), aa, 
(momane), Atatas, ( mominka ); d, ata (tz, tote), ant, 
dard (tora, tomane), dima (tomanamka), There are 
also forms used in respectful language like a1, art 
(4mbhe, tumbhe) etc. 

Avadhi.-#, ag (maiz, mor); aH, eax (ham, hami@r); = or & (tat 
Or tu), TX, TA (tor, tum) or & (tai), Gare, (tohara), or Her 
(tohare). 

Sindhi.-3ts, st (4%, @), ee (asi), & (ti), and azet (tavhii), 

FANS, AAS, TS, aa, Aa, as, Hat, dal, aaisil, Tas, 
(asakhe, avakhe, tokhe, tavakhe, mokhe, makhe, 
miujho, tijho, avajo, tavajo). 

These forms need no comment except that the Guj. and 
Braj. 7.e. the Western Hindi, Panjabi and Sindhi agree in 
deriving the first person from the Sk. base aay ( ahakam), 
Mag. et (hage), and the rest viz. Marathi, Eastern Hindi, 
Bihari, Bengali and Oriya agree in having the base 4 (ma), 
which underlies the other cases in Sanskrit. 

6. CONJUGATION :—It is in this respect that the verna- 
culars have suffered great losses, Of tenses the old present 
only is preserved, but in a special sense and a new class of 
participial tenses is created. Of the moods imperative only is 
preserved. There are however the usual verbal derivatives. 


The cojugational distinctions were already lost during the 
Prakrit stage; but the additions that Sk. roots took in the 
various classes are seen in some bases in the varnaculars. @. g- 


Mar. ffect (bihiné)-Sk. Fett (vibhi), fasri-feag (sijané—-svidya), 
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aster (majala)-Sk. arq ( madya), sorts ( jG@nane—jana ) 
etc. Hindi au—syyy ( szeza—-Srne ). 

(a) The old present is preserved in most vernaculars 


Mar. Apbh. 
ad gat or gq (hast was wag (for 





zara ) 


haso or hasit) 


(hasats hasaht for hasa@mo) 


eda gat (hasasa walé (fA) wae (hasaht 
hasa@ ) (si) hasahu) 
sd gad (hase hasata) gaz cole ( alead ) (hasat 


hasahim—hasanti ) 


Guj. H. Benj. 
he BA (Ravi me ae (kari aR ait (kart 
kariye) karé) kavi) 
mt tet (kare Ht Bl (Rave DRA BL 
karo ) kayo) (karis kara) 
met at (kare art at (kare at ara (Rare 
kare ) karé) karenc ) 

Or Si. Panj. 

ANS HE (karat gat aa (hala at acy ( kara 
Raru) halu) karaya ) 
me Bt (Ravu Be zat (halé Ht Hl ( kare 
kara) halo ) karo ) 
AS Wied (Rarai = aS_CBSTA Ht aot (kare 
kavantt) (hale halani) karana ) 


It will be seen that these forms are so transparent, that 
a glance at them will convince that they are an old inheri- 


tance preserved in these languages. 


In all cases the Apbh. # 


(hk) is dropped and the vowels combined. Some languages, 
like the Bengali and Oriya, have lost the nasal of the first 


person. Mar. Guj. and Hindi have lost the nasal in the third’ 
person. Marathi second person sing. form gqq (hasasa} 
is not be traced to Apbh. gale (kasahz), but to be looked upon 
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as a Maharastriism, for we have gafa ( hasasi) there like 
Sanskrit; Oriya au-d ( karanti ) is also a borrowed form. 

Of the old moods the imperative! only is preserved. In 
Mar. for instance we have #& (karuz) and sez (kavit-karo) 
for the first person, @t-aX{ (kara-kari) and zx (kara) for the 
second and 4x, #tiq (karo, karota) for the third. The Bengall 
and Oriya have this mood; other languages have preserved the 
second person only. #& (kav) and at (kara) are from #IF 
(karamu), aaat (kavamo ), the nasal having changed to an 
anunasika. ti (kavi)is regular Apbh. at (karo) is from 
‘BS (karau), the a (a) and = (u) give et (0) in combination. 

For Bengali and Oriya forms and their explanation see 
BHANDARKAR?, 

The Hindi, Gujarati and Panjabi have #¢ (kara) for the 
2nd pers. sing. like Mar. and ait (karo) for the plural. This, it 
well be observed, is also the form for the present in these langu- 
ages. Panj. € (7) and Sindhi = (7) and = (z) follow Apbh. forms. 
The old Mar. forms in Fi ( jo) like ayrarktst, dist, Fifi 
(avadhirijo, dijo, bhogije) #iX (kije) are from the pass. imper- 
ative and to be traced to AATTRSTE, ferag, Pats (avadharijjat, 
dijjai, kijjai) etc. 

(c) The old future is preserved wholly in languages like 
the Gujarati and Hindi and partly in some others. Gu). 
RE, ERA (kavisa, karisi); EX, asi (karase, karaso) and 

STAI, BAY (Rarase, karase), old Guj. #ta (kavisa) etc, show the 
characteristic ¢4 (sya), eq ( ssa) of the future. This same has 
become # (ha) in the Braj’, where the forms are ite, FRG 
( kavihat, kavihai ); pe, attat ( karihai, kariho ); ait, alte 
( karihai, karihai ). 

(d) The new present tense is formed in most vernaculars 


by taking the present participle as the base and adding 
ee ee ee ee ee be eee ee = 


1. BHANDARKAR Wilson Philological Lectures, p. 213 
2. op. cit. p. 213. 
3. BHANDARKAR Op. cit. 218, HOERNLE op. cit 256. 
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terminations expressive of person and also gender. Mar. 
ata (karato), ara (karate ); axdata ( karatosa), ear (karata); 
and axd (karate), axata (karatata). The personal termina- 
tions are seen in’ the first pl, second singular and plural, 
which according to Dr. BHANDARKAR go back upon 2a 
(zttha ) of the Prakrits. In the others it had to make place 
for the termination of the adjective. The Hindy, Bengali 
and Oriya also have this sort of present, but it has acquired 
the sense of the habitual present, just as the old present has 
done in Marathi. 

(ce) The past tense has the same story to tell. It is 
expresed in all modern vernaculars by the past participle with 
a few personal terminations. It is also an adjectival tense, 
Mar. &e (kelé), Hea (kelésa), HS(kel@) or Hal ( gelo) 
Tala ( gelasa), tet ( gel@) and FB ( gele) are clearly forms 
of the past participles & ( ke) and a ( ge), Pr. ear (kaa) and 
mat ( gaa ) with a termination  (/a), which now has acquired 
the past significance though it originally had none For the 
genesis of this o (/a) which is found besides in Bihari; Ben- 
gali, Oriya, Assamese and Sindhi see supra Pp. 24, 25. 

The Bihari and the Bengali add to the @ (ia) what GRIER- 
SON’ calls the enclitic pronoun, like the Marathi. Thus 
Bhojapuri has anet ( maralo ), mara ( maralisa), arse (ma- 
yalasa) which correspond to the Mar. 4 (geld), tea (gelasa). 

In the other languages the simple past participle serves as 
base of the tense. Guj dig (lidh%), ata ( kidhit ) dss 
( didhit-labdha ), Ba (kria), tq ( datia), TaR-aa-aa ( gaya— 
gaa-gata ); Avadhi 4izg, ( kinha) 3 (diye), feta ( mili- 
krta), ea ( datta ), isa-Risert ( milita-milia). The Eastern 
Hindi differs from the others in adding to the participle the 
enclitic pronoun like the Bihari and others. 

(f) For the future the Mar. hasa suffix a, a (xa, Ia) 
which is added on to the old present forms. e.g. i aia 


eng 





ie Linguislic Survey, a; 2. 
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(mi karina), qaratts (tukarasila), dt aie (to kavila), gat 
ae (tuhmi karvala), t adie (te karatila), enefiae (Ghmi kari) 
is exactly like the old present. It seems that the old present 
did the function of the future also, but in order to avoid confu- 
sion a suffix was added to distinguish between the two. The - 
Bengali and Oriya have taken thehelp of the potential participle 
in qq ( ¢avya), which when combined with the preceding root 
lost the medial q (fa) and gave by assimilation a oq, =a ( vva, 
bba), e.g. Bengali afta (kariba ). ata (Rarvibe), atat 
(Rariben), Oriya Bat (dekhibi), aq (dekhibu), ea 
(dekhiba), Bihari ®@aq (dekhaba ), %aage (dekhabah ) etc. 
The Eastern Hindi is true to its character viz. of being a half 
Magadhi idiom, and therefore shows forms like wad ( dekha- 
vi), AA ( karavis), Rare (dekhabasa) and %&, aaa ( dekhe, 
dekhihai) side by side. The Braj and the Panjabi have a 
future in m7 (g@), e. g. sem (karaga), dear (bolaga), and 
the Sindhi in at (d@). These are generally added to the forms 
of the old present. This a (2) and at (da) are supposed to 
be participles! of the past of roots m™ (gam) and a (da ) 


(g) There are participles present past and potential ; e. g. 
Mar. eta, aiaa ( kavita, dhavata ), Guj. aca (Rarata ), Beng. 
Ra, afer (karita, dekhifa), Hindi axat (kavata), Or. WA 
( karanta) and S. ariat ( marindo). The last two only have 
preserved the nasal. Past part. are the same as in the Prakrits. 
H. 7 ( gaya), Rear (diya), Guj. &yz (lidh%). The Mar. has 
added one more a ( /a) to the past part. in order to distinguish 
it from the past tense; Fase ( ghetalele), and Hae ( kelele ). 
Mar. aura ( kavave ), Guj. ard ( karavit), Braj. axa ( karavai ), 
S. aitat ( kavibo ) are potential participles. 


The absolutive is formed in various ways according to the 
genesis of the language. Thus the Mar. has eea (karina), 
aot (dewna), Pr. aaa, aan (kaina, dana); Gui. has Ht 
eee ee ee ee 


1, BHANDARKAR Op. cif. p. 271, HOERNLE op, cit. p. 357. 
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(kavine), @za (laine) which are composite, either due to 
Apbh. wa ( evine) or to Pr. x37 (7a) and # (é@) enclitic. 
Hindi has 2fa (dekhi), ofa (suni), aR (Ravi) which are 
traceable to Pr. abs. 237 (ia), Hit (Ravi) is further shortened 
to a (kara) and itself becomes a further abs. termination, 
€. g. GAR (sunakara), Ba (jakara); Oriya has 3 (7) anc 
Bengali = (7), zat (zy@). 

The Mar. only has preserved the infinitive of purpose. me, 
ai& (kari, bolu) are to be traced to Pr. @Rsq (karium ) etc. 
from Sk. #gy ( kartum ). 


Verbal nouns are formed by various forms of aja ( ana) 
which is both Sk. and Prakrit. Mar. azut (karané), Hindi and 
Panj. axat ( Ravana ), Sindhi axuq ( karvanu), Bengali and Oriya 
ara (Ravana). Gujarati has a verbal noun in qa ( vii- 
karavi ), tq (devi), Sy ( levit ). 


(z) The causal is formed in Mar. by adding $4 (va), aa 
{ava) to root; afatt ( karivane ), ailqd (Rkaravavit), waa 
(lagavavii); Sindhi ag, sien ( vtinu, dhodinu). Hindi has 
aaqUal, Tera ( nacana, padhana), also qearat ( padhavana@ ) and 
fear ( dilana), f&satat (dilavan@) ; the two latter are evidently 
double causals. Beng. and Oriya %eg ( dekhai) etc. There 
are besides causals formed by strengthening the root vowel as 
in Sanskrit. RU ( marané’), atett ( todané ), Hrett ( phodazé ) 
AU ( marané ), Fant ( tutané), Heit ( phutane). 


(g) The old passive is preserved only in Panjabi and 
Sindhi in forms like artiv ( marie), artista (mariava). This is 
from the Prakrit gsq (ia) passive. There is also the a (ja) 
passive in Wis ( pijanu). The old Marathi shows a few old | 
passive forms. The /f#ane$vari has aifisid (samgijati), waste 
(vadhijati), aR (nasijala), Prt (Rijast). Oid Hindi 
also shows a few of them e. g. Waa (pujiyat), aead (cahiyat). 
‘The modern Marathi has a periphrastic passive e. g. fe Wad 
( dilé até), Yas WS ( ghetalé gelé ) etc. 
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53. BEGINNING OF THE VERNACULARS:—The oldest 
Marathi literature available is the JAa%nesvari and its date is 
Saka 1212 i.e. A. D. 1290. Besides this there is inscriptional 
evidence also for the Marathi. There is the Patan! inscription 
of 1208 A. D. which contains some lines in Marathi beginning 
with “eat qect S Ht see dara’ (iva patant jé kent ughate 
tehaca ) etc. There is another inscription, older still, found at 
Parel.” This belongs to 1187 A. D. i. e. hundred years before 
the Jianesvari. It contains only about three lines beginning 
with ‘sit sift gf u area ati Ao Saag ws eRe aT’ 
(jo koni huvi e SGsana lopz tecya vedyanathact bhala sakutumbt 
apade) etc. This gives to the Marathi a distinct un-Prakrit form 
in the twelfth century A. D. We can therefore safely put 
the beginning of Marathi a couple of centuries back. 
The attempt of certain scholars’ to take Marathi as far back 


as the Sth century is unsuccessful because it is not well 
grounded. 


The other vernaculars are less fortunate in this respect 
than their sister. Thus the oldest work in Avadhi Hindi is 
that of Tulasidas, a poet of the 16th century. The Braj 
however possesses a work, the Prithviraja Rasau of Chand 
Bardai who lived towards the close of the twelfth century. ~ 
This also points to the same conclusion, that the Hindi, at 
least the Western Hindi, had a definite form by that time. Its 
beginning therefore can be placed a couple of centuries 
earlier. 


Since the Marathi, the southernmost of all these ver- 
naculars, is found in a distinct developed form so early, we 
presume that the others also must have developed about the 
same time. Early eleventh century, therefore, can be safely 
regarded as the beginning of the modern vernaculars. 

1. LEpigraphia Indica Vol. JI. 7» 


2. Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. A. S. 1876 p. 334. 
3. RAJWADE, J#anesvari, introduction. 
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It is necessary here to refer to Dr. TESSITORI’S remarks 
in this connection. Speaking of the time of the final detach- 
ment of old Western Rajasthani from the Apabhram$a, he 
fixes it at the thirteenth century’ or thereabouts. Old Western 
Rajasthani is in plain words old Gujarati. TESSITORI is 
rather over cautious. The Mugdhdvabodhamauktika is the 
oldest work in Gujarati and it was according to him written in 
1394 A. D. and in the completely developed form of the lang- 
uage. The prior date is supplied by the Prakrita—Pingala 
which by no means definitely, is assigned to, say, the 12th 
century. It is obvious that the work was written in Prakrit by 
way of fashion or habit and cannot be regarded as supplying 
the lower date of the Prakrit. For aught we know, the langu- 
age in which it is written might have been some five centuries 
older than its author. Thus even the modest estimate of 
TESSITORI does not preclude our placing the beginnings of the 
vernaculars in the early eleventh century. The Nagaripracarini 
Sabha, it is said’, has discovered and published in its journal 
authentic documents in old Hindi belonging to the 10th century. 





1. Indian Antiquary, 1914 p. 24. 
2. Prof. H. R. DIVEKAR gave me this information orally. I have: 


not yet got the original papers. 
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Abhinihita-Sandhi, 131. 

Ablaut, v, Vowel gradation,-47, 
49, fn. 

Accent, cause of phonetic change 
32, 47; in Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages, 7; pitch or musical 7; 
the svarita or circumflex; stress, 
8. 

Achemenian Kings, their inscrip- 
tions, 126. 

Acoustic causes of phonetic change, 
Oo iis 

Adjectives, in Avesta, 136; in mo- 
dern vernaculars, 279. 

Adverbs formed later in linguistic 
growth, 78. 

Agglutinative languages, 89 ff. 

Agglutinative-inflectional langu- 
ages, 90, 

Agglutinative and inflectional lan- 
guages, difference between, 92 ff. 

Analogy, cause of phonetic change, 
32; cause of semantic change, 
64; influence in linguistic 
growth, 59 ff; influence in phono- 
logy, 55; as a methodological 
principle, 5. 

Anaptyxis, 55 ff; in Avesta, 131ff. 

Apabhraméa, position in the Pra- 
krit languages, 217; Dandin’s 


P 19 


ee ee eee ew” 


view on, 218; literature in 217; 
Pischel’s view on, 218. 


Archeology, as aid to Philology, 
112 ff; and Philology, means of 
determining primitive civiliza- 
tion, 113. 

Ardhamagadhi, a border language 
between Magadhi and Sauraseni, 
192; literature in, 216; where 
used, 216. 

Aryan group, languages belonging 
to;,.125. 

Aryans, domestic life of the pri- 
mitive, 114 ff; drink of the primi- 
tive, 118; dwellings of, 116-117; 
family life of, 120; migrations 
of, 100ff; migration into India 
101 ; original home of, 110-112 ; 
priesthood among 118; religion, 
123-124; revenge among, 122; 
separation of Indian and Ira- 
nian, 141; time-r eckoning 
amongst the primitive, 119ff; 
trade and industry of the primi- 
tive, 118; tribes amongst the 
primitive, 121 ff. 

Aéoka edicts, see under Edicts of 
Asoka. 


Assamese language, geographical 
limits of, 262; sub-dialects 1n,. 


262, 
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Assimilation, progressive and re- 
gressive, 51-52. 

Association, function and influence 
in linguistic growth, 62-66. 

Avadhi-Hindi Literature, begin- 
ning of, 259. 

Avesta, 125; adjectives in, 136: 
anaptyxis in, ‘131 ff ; conjugation 
in, 137ff; consonant system in, 
132ff ; diphthongs in, 131: dis- 
covery of, 126: erenthesis in, 131; 

. inflection in, 135ff ; numerals in, 
136; peculiar vowel in, 129; 
phonology of, 128ff; pronouns 
in, 137ff; prottesis in, ISLE 
Samprasarana in, 131; sound 
phenomena in, 131. 

Avesta and Sanskrit, relation 
between, 127ff, 128; similar ver- 
bal forms in, 137ff; and Vedic 
language, 140. 

Arsa, v. Ardhamagadhi. 


B, 


Bantu Languages 2. 

Bangarii v. Hindi (Western). 

Bengali Language, geographical 
limits of, 261; two streams in 
modern 261-262 ; plural in, 274. 

Berari element in Khandeéj, 257. 

Bhandarkar, on dat. suffix in Hindi 
etc. 276 , refutation of the theory 
of artificial Sanskrit, 147; on 
gen. sufix in Marathi, 30. Mar. 
Abl. 276; nominal construction, 
243; perfect in Pali, 195. 

Bhili, 257 ; words in Khandesi 257. 

Biharilal, his Satsai written in 
western Hindi, 259. 


Bihari Language, geographical li- 
mits of, 262; subdialects in, 262. 

Brahui Language, isolated posi= 
tion of, 17. 

Braj Bhakha, a dialect of Western 
Hindi, its geographical limits, 
259 ; beginning of literature, 286; 
terminations in, 276. 

Brugmann, on importance of ana- 

| logy, 63. 
Bundeli, a dialect of Western 


| Hindi, g. v. 


Ci 


| Caldwell, view of the Dravidian 
origin of dat. termination, 275 ; 
Canda, date of, 220: 
| Cases, fusion of 86; terminations 
in modern vernaculars, 275ff ; 
| 
| 





not all traceable to Apbh. or 
Prakrits 275ff. 
| Chand Bardai, 286. 
| Characteristics of the Indo-Ger- 
| manic languages, 101-103; 

_ Chinese and Semitic, relation 
between, 93. 

Chiploonkar, on Mar. gen. suffix 
30, 278. 

Civilization of the primitive Indo- 
Germanic people as disclosed by 
comparative philology and arch- 
zology, 112-124. 

Comparative Phitology, and Arch- 
zology determining ancient 
civilization, 112ff; aims and 
objects 1, 2; wider than descrip. 
tive grammar, 2; wide scope, 2: 
method, 3; beginning of the 
science, name, meaning; Whit- 
ney on the aim and object of, 3. 
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Comparison of different versions 
of the same edict of Asoka; 
points of difference evinced by 
such comparison, 202 ff. 

Conjugation, in ASsoka’s edicts, 
211ff; in Avesta 137ff; in modern 
vernaculars, 280 ff; in Pali, 194ff; 
in the Prakrits, 243f; in Vedic, 
169 ff. 

Conjunctions, a later growth, 78. 

Conjuncts in modern vernaculars, 
273. 

Consonant-system in Avesta, 132. 

Consonants-Samdhi, 231. 

Criteria of Indo-Germanic langua- 
ges, 91. 

Cuneiform inscriptions, language 
of, 126. 

Culikapaigacika, 217. 

D. 


Dandin, on the Gaudi, 214; on the 
Lati, 214; onthe Mah?rdastri as 
the best Prakrit, 214; on the 
Prakrits generally, 214; on the 
Sauraseni, 214, 

Darius, inscriptions of, 126. 

Desi words, the non-Aryan and the 
Dravidian element in, 252f¢f; 
wrongly so called by Hema- 
candra, 253. 

Dialects, causes of differences in 16, 
18; definition of, 15; differences 
in, 16ff ; differences recognised by 
Yaska, 148ff; of the Indo-German 

- langnage, 20; Meillet-Printz on, 
15; pointing to one common 
language, 19; unifying elements 
in, 18ff, 

Diphthongs in Avesta, 131. 


Dissimilation, as a factor in 
phonetic change, 53. 

Distribution of modern vernacul- 
ars, 256ff; 264ff. 

Domestic life of the primitive 
Aryans, 114—124. 

Dravidian, element in Desi Words, 
253ff; languages 2, numerals in, 
99; some characteristics of, 94. 

Drink of the primitive Aryans, 118. 

Dropping of consonants, as a cause 
of phonetic change, 46, 

Dwellings of the primitive Aryans, 
116ff. 

Dual, wanting in the Pali, the 
Prakrits, 233; and the Vernacul- 

| ars, 274, 
E. 
| Edicts of Asoka, conjugation in & 
| importance of, 201; location of 
| 201; language of, 201; inflection 
in, 186ff; the different versions 
of, 202—203; phonology of, 208; 
Sanskrit influence in, 208—2]3: 
Edicts, see under inscriptions. 
Epenthesis in Avesta, 131. 


F, 

Families of languages, Bantu, 2; 
Finnish, 2; South American, 2; 
Hamitic, 93; Dravidian, 94:"Indo- 
Germanic, 94; Mongolian, 2, 
Semitic 2, 90, 

Family life of the primitive Aryans, 
120—124, 

Franke, on home of Pali, 207. 

First sound-shifting, 37—38. 

Future, new in the vernaculars, 
283; old, preserved in a few 
forms, 282. 
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G. 


Gatha, Avesta, 127ff. 

Garhwali, Himalayan dialect, 264, 

Gaudi, Dandin’s view on, 214. 

Godbole  Sastri, 
Marathi genitive suffix, 30, 278. 

Grammar, Comparative v. Compa- 
rative Philology. 

Greek, phonetical peculiarities of 
107, vocalism compared with 
Sanskrit, 46. see notes 


Grierson, on character of Khan- 
desi, 256 ; on distribution of mo- 
dern Vernaculars, 264—265; on 
the so-called Outer Circle , 265; 
on the Rajasthani, 258, on the 
Pisacas and the Paisaci, 219-220, 

Grimm’s Law 37-39; v. Frist and 
Second sound-shifting, 36ff, 

Grimm-Verner Hexameter quoted, 
41. examples from English, 
f. n. 37. | 

Gujarat, constant streams of 
ummigration into, 257, 

Gujarati, constituent elements in, 
297, geographic limits of, 257; 
want of dialectical variations in, 
257; literature, beginning of, 287. 

Guna as vowel gradation, 50. 

Gurjara immigration into India, 
pAsy & 


H. 


Hamitic and Semitic, 
between, 93. 

Haplology, 56. 

Hemacandra, CilikapaiSsacika 
mentioned by, 217; date, 214; on 
Desi words, 253; right view in 


relation, 


Le essere 


derivation of 
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the fivefold classification of Pra- 
krits, 220, 

Himalayan languages, 264 v, 
Garhwali, Kumaoni, Nepali, 264. | 

Hindi (Eastern) group of dialects, | 
their geographical distribution, 
259. 

Hindi, Eastern and Western, rela- 
tion between, 259ff. 

Hindi (Western), group of dialects, 
their geographical limits 258, ff 
their origin; literature in 259 

Hindi literature, beginning of, 286. 

Hittite, an JIE language, ‘see 
Appendix I. 

Hoernle, on Dravidian origin of 
the Paisaci 220; on distribution 
of modern Vernaculars, 264; on 
past tense in Marathi, 24; on 
artificial Sanskrit, 147; two Pra- 
krits, 220, 

Home of original Aryans, 111ff; of 
the PaiSachi, according to Grier- 
son 219ff; of the literary Pali, 
according to Franke, Grierson, 
Muller, Windisch, 199-201. 

Also see Appendix II. 


I 


Imitation as cause of phonetic 
change, 32. 

Imperative mood is the only mood 
preserved in the vernaculars, 282 

Indian and Iranian Aryans, their 
language, their separation, 141. 

Indian languages, Pali, stage of, 
176. 

Indo-European languages,= 

Indo-Germanic languages gq, v. 
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Indo-Celtic, the proposed name for 
the Indo-Germanic langua- 
ges, 96. 

Indo-Germanic, the name, 95. 

Indo- Germanic languages,¥; ac cent 
in, 7; characteristics, of 33ff 
criteria of, 96 dialects; of, 20;t he 
individual members, 95; numerals 
in, 99ff; pronouns in, 99ff; 
relation between different groups 
of, 103-107;—and Semitic langu- 
ages, relation between, 92ff. 

Indo-Iranian group of languages, 
125ff. 

Industry, primitive, v. Trade. 

Infinitive of purpose, old, preserved 
only in Marathi, 285. 

Inflection, in ASoka’'s Inscriptions, 
210ff; in Avesta 126; in modern 
Marathi, 81; in modern vernacu- 
lars, 82, 274.ff; in Pali, 190ff; in 
the Prakrits, 232ff; in the Vedic 
language, 149ff, 


Inflectional languages, 91;difference 
between them and Agglutinative 
languages, 92; 

Inner Circle of modern vernaculars 
according to Grierson, 264. 

Inscriptional Prakrits, 201; source 
of literary Prakrits, 214ff. 


Inscriptions, of Achemenian kings 
126; of ASoka, 201ff; cuneiform 
126; of King Darius 126; their 
language, 126; old Marathi, 
286; of Sassanian Kings, 126. 
Iranian languages, 125; different 
classes of, 125; their relation to 
each other, 125; discovery of 
dialects of, 125. 


Iranian and Indian Aryans, their 
languages, 139; their separation, 
139. 


J 
Jaina literature in the Ardhama 
gadhi, 216. 
Jaipiiri, a dialect of Old Western 
Rajasthani, 258 v. Gujarati. 
Japhetic, proposed name for the 
Indo-Germanic languages, 96. 
JnyaneSvar', illustrating linguistic 
change, 21—31. 


K. 

| Khandagiri, inscription of 167; its 

| value in determining the Home 
of the literary Pali, 199, 

Khandesi, Beradri element in, 256; 
how formed, 256; geographical 
influences in, 256-257. 

Khassi language, examples of 
numerals and pronouns in, 99. 
Khasas mentioned along with 

Pisdcas q. v. 


Dee 


——EE 


L 
| Lahnda language, its dialects, 23; 
its geographical limits, 23; same 
as Mooltani, 258; but different 
from the Panjabi, 258; where 
spoken, 258. 

Language, acquisition of 9 ff, 14; 
causes of differences in, 16—18; 
constant change in, 14, 15; dis- 
covery of Iranian, 116; function 
of, 4; groups of 1-2; influence of 
analogy in the growth of, 58 ff: 
of Indian and Iranian Aryans 
130; influence of association in, 

| 58: later elements in 74; onoma 





———— 
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topoeia in, 12-13; origin of 10-1]: 
thought-element more important | 
in, 5; its twofold aspect, 4; what 


it means, 3. 


Languages, agglutinative, 80ff; of 
the Aryan group, 126; of the 


Indo-Iranian group, 126ff. 

Lata, old name of Gujarat, 257. 
Lati language, Dandi’s view on, 
214; mentioned by Dandin, 257, 
Latin, phonetic peculiarities of, 103; 
Lefévre, origin of language, 10; 11. 

Lena dialect, a misnomer , 202. 

Leskien: phonetic laws brook no 
exceptions, 63. 

Linguistic change, illustrated from 
old Marathi of Jfiyaneévari, 20- 
32 v. phonetic change. 


Literary Prakrits, v, Prakrits, | 


literary. 


Location of modern vernaculars, 


2o6ff ; of the Prakrits, 218. 


M 


Maithili, a dialect of Eastern Hindi, 
260; terminations in 269, 271. 
Marathi, constituent elements, 256- 
257; dative wrongly derived from 
Persian, 276; geographical limits 
of, 224-225; phonology of subdia- 
lects of, 256-257; inflection in 
89; old literature in, 286 ff: oldest 

' inscriptional, 255 ff; relation to 
languages of Inner and Outer 
Circles, 264-265 -and other verna- 
culars, not derived from Pali, 
255. 

Magadhi, closer relation with Pai. 
Saci, 229; some peculiarities, 
where used, 222. 


| Maharas‘ri, Dandin’s view on 

217; literature in, 216ff ; location 

| of 218, position in the Prakrits 

Of”, 216 ff 

Mralvi dialects of Old Western Ra- 

jasthani, vide Gujarati. 

| Marwari language a Saurasena 

| dialect, 218. 

| Meillet-Prinz, on dialects 15; on 
unifying elements in dialects, 18. 

Meringer, on physical processes in 

| utterance, 6. 

Metathesis, 57-58. 

Mewati, dialect of Old Western 
Rajasthani, vide, Gujarati. 

Mid-European peoples, migration 
of, 110-ff. 

Migrations, of the Aryans, 108-110 
of the Aryans into India 109; of 

_ ‘thd:Mid-European peoples, 110ff. 
Also see Appendix II. 

Modern Indian languages adjectives 
in, 279; beginning of literature 
in, 286ff; case terminations in, 
275f£; conjugation in, 220ff; 
conjuncts in, 273ff; distribution 
into groups of, 277; distribution 
and location of, 256ff;‘no dual in, 
272, growth from the different 
Prakrit Apabhraméas, 276, in- 
flection in, 272ff; mutual relation 
of, 264; not derived immediately 
from Pali, 255; phonology of 
257ff ; pronouns in, 267ff. 

Mongolian languages, 2. 

Mooltani language, vide, Lahnda. 

Miigdhavabodhamauktika, oldest 
work in Gujarati, 287. 

Muller E. agrees with Oldenberg- 

| in believing Kalinga to have 
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been the Home of the literary 
Pali, 199. 


Musical accent, 7, 


N. 


Non-Aryan element in Desi words, 
253; See, also, notes, 

Numerals, in Avesta 137; in Dravi- 
dian languages compared, 99; in 
different Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages compared, 98ff; in the 
Prakrits, 242ff. 


O. 


Oertel on the importance of 
social imitation in language, 61; 
on the thought process in 
uttering words, 4. On the three 
errors in Such investigations, 61. 

Oldenberg, on Kalinga as the 
Home of the literary Pali, 199, 

Onomatopoeia in the formation of 
language, 12, 13. 

Oriya language, 
limits of, 261. 

Outer Circle of Indian vernaculars, 
Grierson’s view on, 265, 


Er 


Pahlavi language, 126 

Paisaci, Grierson’s view on, 219; 
Dandi calls it Bhiittabha3a, 217; 
Hoernle’s Dravidian origin 
theory incorrect, 220; home of, 
218ff ; where used, 217. 

Palatal law in Sanskrit, 42. 

Pali, coeval with Vedic dialects, 
179; conjugation in, 190ff; no 
dual in, 274; home of, 200; in. 
flection in, 210ff;—and Modern 


geographical 


Vernaculars, no direct relation 
between, 255; nearer to old Sans- 
krit, 208; origin of, 199f; pho- 
nology of, 183ff; position in the 
development of Indian languages, 
192ff; Pali Stage, 207-208; Sans- 
krit and Prakrit, 192ff, & 194ff. 

Pali and Vedic Sanskrit, 178ff. 

Panini, and JA undefiled, 52. 

Panjabi Language, geographical 
limits of, 258. 

Passive new, 282; old, preserved 
in some vernaculars only, 282. 
Past tense in the vernaculars 
formed from the past participle, 

283. 

Paul on the acquisition of lan- 
guage, 14; on constant change 
in language, 14-15. 

Perfect tense, not found in Pali, 
195, 207, in the Veda and Brah- 
manas, 170-175. 

Philology, Comparative, vide, Phi- 
lology. Archzology as aid to 
11i2ff; Archzology as means 
to determining primitive civijli- 
zation, 113 

Phonetic changes, not absolute, 
ooff, acoustic causes of, 32ff; 
anaptyxis, 52, assimilation, 48; 
causes of, 21, 31ff, 54 to 57; 
caused by accent, 32, 44, caused 
by analogy, 31; by dropping of 
consonants, 43; by imitation, 
31; by quality, 58; by rhythm, 
58; conditional, 46; and uncondi- 
tional, 40; dissimilation, 53ff; 
haplology, 56, metathesis, 57, 
influence of syllables, 57, syn- 
cope, 56; observed by Yaska and 
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others, 58; physiological causes 
of, 33ff; of vowels, 38 ff. 

Phonetic law, 35ff; definition of 34; 
first sound-shifting, 36ff; second 
sound-shifting, 37ff; palatal law 
in Sanskrit, 42; quantity law 
in the Prakrits, 58; Verner’s law 
39Ff. 

Phonetical peculiarities of Greek 
and Latin, 98. 

Phonetics of Pali, Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, 161ff. 

Phonology, of ASoka Edicts, 208ff ; 
of the Avesta, 128ff; —in- 
fluence of analogy in, 54; of the 
Marathi and its sub-dialects 
254tf : of the modern verna- 
culars 266ff; of the Pali, com- 
pared with that of Sanskrit, 
183ff; of the Prakrits 208f£; of 
Vedic Sanskrit, 149, 


Physiological causes of phonetic 
change, 33ff; processes in utter- 
ing a sound, 5-7. 

Pisacas, mentioned in Mahabha- 
rata, 219; their Home according 
to Grierson, 219. 

Pischel, on Apabhraméa, 218ff, on 
Samdhi consonants jn Prakrits, 
228; does not recognise active 
past participles, 242, 

Pitch accent = musical accent, 7. 

Plural formed by adding words 
meaning ‘many, people’ etc. in 
Bengali and Hindi, 274, 

Porzezinski—Boehme, on the func. 
tion of language, 4. 

Prakrits, in older stage coeval with 
Vedic dialects, 179, conjugation 
in, 243ff, consonant system in, 





a 


174{f, Dandin’s view on, 214; 
DeSi words in, 252ff, as develop: 
ment of the Inscriptional dia- 
lects 215ff, no dual in, 235; inflec 
tion in, 236ff; inscriptional 
Z210ff; inscriptional P. displaced 
by Sanskrit, 211, later than Pali, 
268; original simple vowels 
preserved in, 52ff their mutual 
relation 219ff; views of Prakrit 
Grammarians on, 220,  lan- 
guages included under the name, 
218; origin of 214ff, literature 
embodied in, 216; location and 
distribution of, 218, Maherastri 
the richest in point of literature 
220ff , numerals in 242; period of 
literary, 253ff, phonology of, 
220ff; pronouns in 218ff, phonetic 
differences between them and 
the Pali and Sanskrit; 183ff, 
Tadbhava and Tatsama words 
in, 252, 

Prakritisms in Vedic Sanskrit, 
180ff, 

Prakritapingala, date of, 251-52. 

Prepositions a later growth, 74. 

Present tense, old, preserved in the 
modern vernaculars, 246. ; 

Priesthood among primitive 
Arayans, 115. 

Pr.nouns, in Avesta 126ff; in the 
Indo-German, languages, 93ff; 
in the Khassi, an agglutinative 
language 92; in the modern ver- 
naculars, 245ff;in the Prakrits 
211 ff. 

Prose, Vedic, 144-145. 

Prothesis in Avesta, 131. 


- ————— 
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INDEX 


Psychical processes involved in 
uttering a sound, 7-8. 


Q 


Quantity, as cause Of phonetic 
change, 58;—law for Prakrits, 
223. 


R 


Rajasthani group of languages, 
dialects included under it, 258; 
v. Rajputana dialects. 

Rajwade, on dual in Marathi,, 274. 
on habitual present in Marathi, 
24; on instr. sing. in Marathi, 
30; wrong derivation of Mar. 
dat. 276. 

Rajputana dialects, geographical 
limits of, 258. x. Rajasthani. 

Rask, real discoverer of Grimm's, 
Law, 38f.n. 

Religion among primitive Aryans, 
114ff. 

Relation, between different groups 
of Indo-Germanic languages, 95ff; 
97; between the different, mo- 
dern vernaculars, 232. 

Revenge among primitive Aryans, 
122. 

Rhythm, cause of phonetic change, 
58. 


S 


Samprasarana, in Avesta, 131; as 
a form of vowel gradation, 46ff. 
Sanskrit, Avesta closely related 
to, 125-127 ;—and Avestic verbal 
forme, 138ff; classical, whether 
artifical, 147ff, its develop- 
ment, 146; consonant system in, 
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154 ff; influence in Edicts of 
Asoka, 213; inscriptional Pra- 
krit displaced by, 213; loss of 
Indo-Germanic vowels in, 141,. 
142, Pali stands closer but 
is not directly traceable to- 
Vedic, 188ff ; Vedic and classical,- 
difference between, 145ff; Vedic: 
and the Indg. languages, 130ff ; 
vowel gradation in, 140. 


Sassanian Kings, their inscriptions,. 
126, 

Sauraseni, Dandin’s view on, 214 ;. 
language, where used, 216. 

Schwa-Ind,-Germanicum, 119. 

Science of Language, vide, Com- 
parative Philology. 

Second Sound-Shifting, 39, vide 
Grimm’s law, 37, 39. 

Semantic change 
Analogy, 64 ff. 

Semitic languages, 2; relation to- 
Hamitic and Chinese;  rela- 
tion between them and Indo-Ger- 
manic, 95ff, 

Semantics, 5. 

Separation of Iranian and Indiar 
Aryans, and their languages 141. 

Sindhi language, geograpical. 
limits of; subdialects in, 231. 

Sounds, phenomena peculiar to: 
Avesta 121; physiological pro-- 
cesses in uttering 5-7; psychir- 
cal process in uttering, 7-8. 

South American languages, 2. 

Stress accent, 6-7. 

Svarabhakti = Anaptyxis, 
Glossary. 

Syncope, 56, 


caused by 


See 
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Syntax, definition and scope of, 
79ff; growth of different parts 
of speech in, 80; later elements 
in, 80. 

LT 

‘Lad-bhava and Tat-sama words in 
the Prakrits, 252. 

Tessitori, on Old Western Raja- 
sthdni, 258 ; on age of old Guja- 
Tati, 283. 

Thought, the different means of 
communicating, 3;—process in 
uttering words, 4. 

‘Time-reckoning of Primitive 
Aryans, 119-120. 

‘Tokharians, 104 See notes. 
Tokharian language, 99, 104; its 
characteristics, 109. See notes. 
Trade and Industry of the primj- 

tive Aryans, 120. 

Tribes among the primitive Aryans, 
121, 

‘Tulkharah, a people = Tokharians, 
mentioned in Mahabharata, 104. 
S2e notes, 

Tulsidasa, 233. 

‘Turkish language, an ageglutina. 
tive one, 34; formation of the 
verb in, 36. 

U, 


Ujjayini the Home of literary 
Pali according to Franke, 200. 
in dialects, 


V. 

Vararuci does not recognise Apa- 
bhramSa as a separate Prakrit, 
214; oldest Prakrit Gramma- 
xian, 220; probably the same 


SS lst se ——— _ —_— —__- 
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as Katydyana, Varttikakara, 220. 

Vedic language, 141ff ;— and Aves- 
tic language, 1342 ;—and classical 
Sanskrit, distinction between 
the two recognised ‘by Yaska, 
147 ; conjugation in 163ff ; inflec- 
tion in 149ff ; its difference from 
later languages, 13; and the ori- 
ginal Indo-Germanic language, 
141; phonology of, 148; Prakri- 
tisms in, 159ff; prose, 144,—and 
the Pali 179ff; successive stages 
in, 142ff ; 

Verbal forms, Avestic and Sans: 
krit, compared, 140ff. 


| Verkehr, cause of change, 63. 


Vernaculars (Indian), see under 
modern Indian Languages. 

Verner’s Law, 39-40.: 

Vowel gradation explained and 
illustrated, 45ff; in Sanskrit, 152. 

Vriddhi phenomenon, 47ff; as 

vowel gradation, 50. 


Ww 


Wackernagel, on Sanskrit as Hoch. 
Sprache, 147. 

Webers’ view of artificial Sanskrit 
refuted, 147. 

Whitney, on the acquisition of 
language, 9; on the aim and 
object of Comparative Philology, 
3;0n onomatopzia in the for- 
mation of language, 12, 13. 


: 

Yaska, on dialectal differences 
148ff; on difference between 
Vedic and later Sanskrit 148; 
observations on phonetic change, 
58, 








APPENDIX I 
INDO-ARYAN AND HITTITE 


The greatest achievement of linguisticians of the past 
century was the scientific reconstruction of PRIMITIVE INDO- 
EUROPEAN in its phonology and inflexions. ‘The sound of the 
human voice five thousand years ago was once again heard. 
Pie in Eurasia was the source of Sanskrit, Greek, Russian and 
the modern languages belonging to IE family. 


The phonetic system contained a eiou short and long, 
diphthongs formed by combinations of any two from these, 
short and long, and short y, and z and z#. The consonants 
contained the labials p, ph, b, bh, m; the dentals or alveolars 
t, th, d, dh, n; the palatals Rk, kh, g, gh, fi; the velars gq, gh, 
g, gh, ; the labialized velars gq", gh", o”, gh", n“; the liquid 
or syllabic y and / and the sibilant s with z as a modification. 
There was a total lack of spirants except in the solitary s (2). 
Some scholars hold that %, y, 9, 3, z were also known. 


JE morphology and declension were also generally dis- 
covered to be parallel to the Vedic. 


The Twentieth century began with further discoveries of 
new linguistic material in Asia Minor belonging to the middie 
of the second millenium B. C. They are as follows: 


(i), Tn 1902, a study of the two letters of the Pharaoh 
of Egypt, Amenhetep II to King Arzawa in Asia Minor, by 


J. A. KNUDTZON revealed the Indo-European character of the 
language. 


(ii) In 1907, Hugo WINcKLER discovered a whole 
literature in HITTITE language written in cuneiform manner 
of writing on 10,000 clay tablets in the Turkish village of 
Boghazkée which is the site of the ancient Hittite capital of 
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Hatusas. They are -Royal Archives of the Chatti Empire 
containing the treaty records with the Mittani people. This 
proved to be a “ veritable embarrass de rechesse to the 
learned world”. MEYER identified the names of Vedic Gods . 
in the records. 

(iii) In 1916, the Czechoslovakian scholar F. HRONZY 
was able to demonstrate the Indo-European character of the 
Hittite language. MARSTANDER gave a full sketch of the 
language in 1922 from Christina and STURETEVANT’S Com- 
parative Grammar of Hittite came in 1933. Since then 
American scholars have traversed much additional ground. 


Reconstructed Ir explained all the IE languages. ~ Hittite 
revealed itself as an Ip language, but did not fit in with the 
other IE languages. Scholars therefore supposed that Hittite 
was an earlier branching off from a common source. 
STURTEVANT and other Hittitologists now take the position 
that Hittite is not a descendent of IE like Sanskrit or Gothic or 
Greek, but it is rather a sister of IE. Hittite on this view is 
the aunt or elder cousin of ancient IE languages like Sanskrit 
Greek and Latin. They put forward INDO-HITTITE as the 


common source of PIE and H. The relationship is best shown 
by the following table: 


PRIMITIVE INDO-HiTTITE ( PIH) 
I 
PRE-INDO EUROPEAN (| PIE) 


| 
PRE-HittiTe(PH) INDO-EUROPEAN (IE) 


Hirtite (H) | : 
| 
SANSKRIT GREEK LATIN 
This hypothesis is not yet universally accepted, by scholars 
but, it must also be remembered that no alternative explanation 
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is yet put forward to the Pre-Hittite. Once the relation is 
firmly established, it will doubtless help us in solving many 
problems arising in the historical study of the Vedas and the 
IE culture in the Middle—East. 
DESCRIPTION OF THE HITTITE WRITING: 
In the Old Testament, the Hittites are called the children 
of Heth. The land of the Hittites is mentioned in the Old 
Testament throughout as a land flowing with milk and honey 
{ Exodus). Father Abraham purchased a field in which there 
was a cave, from Ephron, the Hittite, and his wife Sarah was 
buried there (circa 1872 B. C.). They are referred to as 
archers on horseback; and Ezekiel, the Prophet, tells Jerusalem: 
‘Thy father was an Amorite and thy mother an Hittite’. The 
great Hatti raid that broke the First Babylonian Dynasty took 
place about 1800 B.C. Three centuries later, Western Asia 
Minor was the Homeland of these Hittites (1500 B. C.). 
They are the name of several peoples mentioned in Old 
Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions. They seem to have 
inhabited Palestine before the Hebrews, according to the 
Encyclopaedia Americanna (1945). Solomon was eager to 
form alliances with these people who had a kingdom, in his 
days, in North-Eastern Syria. The Egyptian and Assyrian 
hieroglyphic inscriptions and records give the following in- 
formation: The Heta offered a vigorous resistance in North 
Syria to the Egyptian King Thutmosis III, ( circa 1560 B.C. ), 
and to his successors of the 19th dynasty, Sethos I and Rameses 
J and III, (circa 1200 B. C ) Hatti of the cuneiform inscriptions 
frequently fought with the Assyrians from 1100 B. C to 700 
B. C. after which they are heard no more. Thus this Ancient 
Oriental people were the rivals of the ancient Egyptians and 
the Assyro-Babylonians in the game of welt-politik. They 
overthrew the first Babylonian dynasty, coming as they did 
from the Taurus mountains in Asia Minor. The assumption 
that the Hittites were also called the Hyksos who were the 


| 
a 
’ 
| ' 
ii 
{ ie ee ee 
a. Se eS eee Oe at ee ee ee oe eee 


SODEPLTBI eee carrie tisterecertivceseteresessstee eee 





MEET? 
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Shepherd kings and who seized the throne of Egypt 


(1800 B. C.) is not seriously challenged. 


THE BoGHAS-Ko1 DocuMENTS | 
These are Royal Archives containing treaty records 
(dating about 1400 B.C.) of the Mitanni people. They 
were, as is stated above, unearthed by the Berlin Assyriologist,. 
Hugo Winckler at 145 Km. east of Angora. The Babylonian 
language and script were used in diplomacy in ancient interna- 
tional affairs. It was a kind of ancient oriental French. But 
the Hittite archives are in Hittite language, written in Baby- 
lonian cuneiform writing and at places take the aid of the 
heiroglyphic mode of the Egyptians. 


FREDERIC HrozNny 


The romance of this linguistic discovery centres round the 
figure of Professor Frederic HrozNy. Hrozny got a clue to 
the Indo-European character of the Hittite language from the 
discovery of a Hittite present participle ending in-avza in the 
Nom. sg. masculine and having - ant and-and in other cases. 
(cp. Latin ferens, ferentis Gr. bheron, pherontos). He also 
compared case endings of Hittite nouns and found counter- 
parts more or less precise for them in IE languages :— 


Hitt khuman-za = all. Ik Lat. 
Nom. khumanza Ss ferens 
Gen. khumandash Sya ferentis 


Hittite “ attash’ Father, has for its acc. attan (cp. Sk. vamun). 

The Hittite word for water is vadar. HRozNy’S most. 
important clue is supplied by the declension of this word. He. 
found the word in the Hittite sentence : 

nu ninda-an ezzatieni, vadar-max-ekutteni. 

Now here the meaning of the Sumero-Babylonian ideogram. 
ninda, (bread) was known. Nind-an was therefore clearly 
interpreted as acc. sg. of a word for bread. Bread is to be 


— 
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eaten, and thus ezza clearly means ‘to eat.’ So also ad, adanzz 
(they eat, in other places). Compare Latin edo OHG ezzan 
and E. edible, Sk. ad, to eat. Other passages showed that- 
tenz is the ending of the 2nd pers. sg. Now HROZNy naturally 
thought that after eating bread the Hittites were in the habit 
of drinking water. And H. vadar gives rise to a surprising 
comparison with Eng. water O. Saxon water. The Oxford 
Dictionary gives the following sources for the modern English 
water :—OE water G. wasser Gk. hudor; L unda, wave; with 
which I suggest a further comparison of Sk. udan, samudvra 
and adbhyah. 


The remaining part of the Hittite sentence is ekuztteni. 
Here the stem is clearly eku, drink, compare Latin aqua. The 
whole sentence paraphrased in current INDO-EUROPEAN would 
run as follows: 

Now (nu) you eat bread; further you drink water. In 
Hittite vadar is declined as follows: 


om 
Nom. vaday Dat. loc. vedeni 
Acc. vadar Abl. vednaz 
Instr. vedenit Gen vadenash (cp. Lat. 


femur, feminis ). 
eku, ekuzi, he drinks, cp. Tocharian ma jokalle = one should 
not drink. 


PRONOUNS 


Professor HORZNY also established resemblances between 
the.Hittite system of pronouns and the Indo-European pronouns: 


Hittite Latin Greek Germ. Dutch Gothic Sanskrit 


aham 


Ist \ uga= “1” ego %296 ich tk (OED) 


person 
Sg, \*amugga‘‘to me” emege 





*cp. IA. and Mar. a@muk and tamuk and Sindhi mokhe and ickhe, 








if 
/ 
i 


ed 
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Hittite | om Gr. Ger. Dutch. Goth. Sk. 
2nd | zig, ziga=“thou Sgé 
per- ?+ Sindhi 
son ) tug, tuga = ‘‘to thee” thuk tokhe 
Ast plu vesh = we wir weis vayam 
7 (OED) 
kash = this Oscan eas 
Shash = he Sah 
Kuid = Lat. quid Vedic. Kad 


Kuvabikki Lat. ubique 


The Hittite verb was also proved to have resemblances 


‘with Indo-European verb-declensions : I give an example from 
Prof. HRozNy’s tables— 


Hittite Skr. Gr Common 
_ inflexion 

18t Pers. Jami=I make Yami =] go tithemi mi 
2nd Pers. jashi Vast tithes - 5 Se 
3rd Pers. jazi, plu janzi yati, plu. yant tithensi 21, ti 


The imperative in x, tu, is also found in Hittite as in Indo, 
dranian: berot-u. The medio-passive form has fequently an y 
ending, resembling similar forms in Latin, Indo-Celtic and 
Tocharish. The 2nd person plural jadduma resembles. 
Sanskrit aharadhvam and Old Avestic mazdazdum. The 
Hittite had verb stems in ~ shk and — nx ; eg. 


dashk-isht = thou takest cp. L. posco. 
arnu-mi = J send for, 


From this correspondence, these similarities of grammar 
and structure Pror. HROZNY reported to the German Oriental : 
‘Society in 1915 (No. 56), that Hirrire was an INDO-EUROPEAN 
tongue. His Hittite Grammar was compiled and published in 
1916. He showed from the Hittite treatment of the gutturals 
that it has a greater affinity towards the Wrest INDO-EUROPEAN 
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Languages of the so-called Rentus group rather than towards 
the Indo-Iranian group of Indo-European. 


From this simple treatment of this subject which would 
be easily grasped by the. popular imagination, let us now turn 
to the more scientific aspect of our study. 


We gather from STURTEVANT’S Comparative Grammar 
of Hittite (1933) that the museums of Stamboul and Berlin 
divide the clay tablets of Boghaskdi. The literature in Hittite 
found so far is considerable, and contains a Tyveatise on 
Horsemanship and on how to tame and train a wild horse. 
The Treatise is in the Indic Court Language of Mitanni. 


When we want to compare a new or old but unknown 
language and state its relationship with a language that is 
known to us already, we are required to refer to the following 
elements: Phonology, Declension of Nouns and Adjectives, 
the system of pronouns, the conjugation of verbs and morpho- 
logy. In the following pages, we shall compare these elements 
of the Hittite language with those of the Indo-European. 
This will enable us to realise its Indo-European character. 
I am indebted, in this brief resumé of the subject, to Dr. S. K. 
CHATTERJI’S lucid account of Hittite in the Indian Culture, 
Calcutta, Vol. VIII No. 4, where we have an authoritative and 
and recent summary of the position from the pen of the Doyen 
of Indian linguisticians. I have also drawn upon STuRTE- 
VANT’S Comparative Grammar of Hittite (1933) wherever 
necessary. 


VOWELS 


The HITTITE has the vowels that Indo-European has. 
Thus there are the following vowels: aeiou Jong and short ; 
and there are diphthongs both long and short as in IE. But 
the following variations are to be noted. The whole position 
regarding the vowel system may be summarized as follows :— 

P, 20 
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(i) @ remains unchanged in Hittite: Hit harkis = white 
or bright Sk. avjunas Gk. argos; Hit saklais = low 
L. sacey = sacred OE. seht = treaty. 
(ii) @ remains in Hittite. Hit. ¢yezi = steals, Sk. (s) 
tays=thief. Hit arha Sk. Gat = away. H. mema 
| say, Gk. memnaiimi. 
| (iii) @ remains, except before x + consonant: H. €Sini, 
esat, Lith. esmi, esti (2) = am, is. H. eshar, Sk. asrk 
blood.. H. hwekzi Sk. vakii. | 
\) _ H. esmi, Sk. asmi, Lith esmi=am, L est=is: H. eszt, Sk. 
asti, (inter—) est; H. eshar, Sk. asrk; H. hwezt, Sk. vakti : 
H. hweszi = lives, Sk. vasalt; wisan = dwell OE wesan = be 
‘Mod. Eng. was: H. Kwenzi=kills, Sk. hanti; Ch. sl. zena= 
drive ; H. neya=lead , Sk. nayati, Av. nayeiti = leads ; 
H nepes, Sk. nabhas Gr. nephos Lat. nebula IE, Ch. sl. 
nebo, sky. H wekzi, Sk. vastt asks, desires, wishes; H trepzi 


| SK. trapate ploughs, is embarrassed; H septainas, Sk. saptamas: 
| H seszi, Sk. sasti = sleeps. 


—————OS—“‘ i 
an 





| : ABLAUT 
| The HItTITE vowel system is a simplification of the 
| Indo-Eittite vowel] system, (Indo—Hittite = IH hereafter in 
| the article). The change of vowels is therefore not easily 
perceived, and seems to be obliterated. This should not, 
however, lead us to assume that the ablaut distinctions do not 
occur in HITTITE.. IH: “ertori (from ev to move) gives ore, 
vreutt in IH but yields artari, ari and arnuai respectively in 
HITTITE. But ablaut is seen in the plural of these words: 
ertent and erwen. IH diphthongs ez, ow, % and u= Hittite x: | 
ablaut being possible only in the long diphthongs or when 
followed by a vowel. The most important ablaut variations are: 

éser  =,"be” eszi asanzi 

eter = “eat”. etmi atanzi 

beskez _ peskanzi 4 
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“2a = “lead” nais neyanzi, nest 

westen = “clothe” wasan2zi usiyanzti 

ekuzi = " drink” awkwanzi 
PRONOUNS 


HITTITE has four fully declined pronuns: wk = L. ego, 
zek = L. tu, wes, G. wir, L. nos Sk. nah, and sumes, L. vos, 
Sk. yushmed. | 

Pronouns occur in all texts in prepositional phrases: 
Kateme = ‘with me’; starnesme = ‘among then’. 

HITTITE preserves only a minority of case systems for 
pronouns found in IE. It would seem that IE started the 
process of completion of the case system after its bifurcation 
from PRIM-INDO-HITTITE. 


The personal pronouns in Hittite are:—H wk, Eng. J; H. 
wes Eng. we G. wiv. H amuk, me; anzas us 1 zek, Eng. you; 
H tuk Eng. to you; H anzel = us, Sk. asmat 

An example of the declension of the first personal pron. 
uk = J] would be interesting :— 

Nom: wk sg. amuk pl. (cp. M. amuk); Acc: amuk; 
gen: omel; dat: amuk; Abl: ametaz. 


Hittite seems to be deficient in plural noun declension. . 
They had a general plural case humandaz = all. 

Hittite - as = “‘is” contains the pronominal stem which 
jis found in Sk asy@. Similarly, STURTEVANT has proved that 
Sk fasmin comes from INDO-HIITITE fto-s77. 


REDUPLICATION 


Reduplication is fairly common in Hittite, and it belongs 
to nouns as well as verbs: H kwis-kuris = L quis-quis. H. 
awkawkas, = frog, is imitative, perhaps. For Karsikarsiyaz, 
‘in very truth’ cp. M. Kharokharac or Guj Kharekharaj; 
tutumes, become deaf; Kuskuszi, he mixes cf. Mar. kuskar ; 
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Pali galagalayati, Eng. singsong, dingdong. Sk. Kalakala, 
Mar. phalphalaval and Eng. mumuy are easy to recall. 
Similarly, Hit. Aalkalture, a musical instrument. 


VERBS 


The behaviour of varbs in HITTITE shows many points of 
contact with their behaviour in IE (a ):—They admit of prefi- 
xes like apa, awan, kata, and peran whose general similarity 


to IE prefixes is obvious. The following HITTITE sentence 
explains this clearly: 


Kururimu peran kata nata kwapiki tarnas. 


She did not at any time surrender me to my enemy. 
The H. prefix pa corresponds to Sk. abhi Lat. ambe. g. H. 


be - hutezi = bring, 
REDUPLICATION 


(b) Reduplication occurs in H as in JE and gives us the 
intensive of the verb stem: kat-kat-enu = bathe; lah-lah-inu = 
cause to fight (cp Hindi Jarhna= fight). Other examples of 
reduplication are papars = sprinkle, Sk. vavarsa, Czech preste 
= rain; H. titiya = assign Sk. tisthaty from stha. 


MoopD AND TENSES 


(c) There are two moods and two tenses in Hittite 
(Present future and preterite and the indicative and imperative ). 
There are two Infinitives of which one is active; the other is 
weak or intransitive. There is also a participle and a supine 
in ai. 


(d) Further, there is a causal or causative. (e) an 


iterative-durative (f) the perfect and (g) two more tenses 


with the auxiliary hark = have. (h) There is also a medio- 
passive which appears to be equivalent to the active. 


Thus the semantic system is very simple. But the variety 
of forms brings in complications. Conjugations in the main, 
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are two: (a) mi and hi. The one (a) corresponds to the IE 


present and aorist systems and the other (b) to the IE 
perfect system. 


The HITTITE verbis more archaic than the IE verbs. 
Nonthematic root verbs are more frequent in IH than in IE. 


The Hittite verb has two numbers only and many times a 
singular verb is used after a plural subject. Here the mathema- 
tical agreement between the numbers of the subject and predi- 
cate found in JA is conspicuous by its absence. Compare 


behaviour of verb in IE which seems to be different from that 
in IA, 


The familiar three persons of the IE are present in 
Hittite. 

HITTITE first person plural is meni after « sound and 
weni after any other sound. Compare Sk. vahi and mahi. 
went and meni are was and mas transformed by the influence 
of 2nd person plural tenz which corresponds to Vedic than. 


Third person plural of the present is avzi in Hittite. Com- 
pare IA anti — onti and — nti. 


PRETERITE 


(a) Preterite first singular of imi conj. endsin wz for 
consonant stems and nun for vowel stems: e. g. Kwenun = | 
slew Sk. ahanam. (b) 2nd pers. sg. endsin s e.g. taskes = 
you took. (c) 3rd pers. sg. always ends in? e.g. henkt = 


he determined. (d) Plurals are wen, ten, er; the singulars 
being 272, s, ¢. 


IMPERATIVE 


lw, and alw are the terminations of the Ist person; é.g 
peskelu I shall give”, memalu “I shall say”. 


The 2nd person does not have any termination a; 


frequently in IE and Sk. parsmaipada e.g. nenk = rise. 








| 
| 
| 
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There is some connection between H #¢ and IE @dhz. 
Rgvedic verbs take hz or dh in 75 per cent cases. So H. 7= to 
go, 2t go, you. arnut = bring you. 

The 3rd person is easily recognized as IE. 3rd person in 
tt and the plural is antu asin IE. e.g. H akiu, saktu, talestu. 


plural kunantu = Sk. ghnantu = Let them kill, 


Here we have ef to eat declined :— 


Present singular Sk. Pr. plural sk. Pret. 
etmi — mt atwent — wahi madazat 
maztt — St azteni 
C221 — 27 atanzi ante zt. 


Imp. sg. e#, Sk. 2nd person sg. of Imp. termination is 
mil Present participle atanz. (Sk—an, and OE pr. p. M-az 
Mod. Eng — ing), 

Verbal nouns are formed with the participal suffix ¢ 
corresponding to Lat. tus. Infinitives end in wanzt, inanzi, 
Also, genitives of verbal nouns in war and may are used as 
adnominal infinitives. 


Thus, the HITTITE verbal system is simple, whereas the 
IE verbal system, with its moods and tenses is complex. IE 
has many innovations like the simple and the periphrastic 
future and the system of aorists. 

That the Hittite is an avchaic language is proved by its 
(1) retension of h (2) distribution of m, 2, (3) retension of ¢sf 
dental (4) the presence of ku instead of a labial (5) by the 
absence of the feminine gender (6) the frequency of non-the- 
Matic root verbs (7) by .the simple and oblique pronominal 
declensions (8) by the presence of nouns in syllabic 7 # and 
(9) its ablative in ¢s. : 

There are lexical archaisms e. g. H nekuz IE nokt. 
es2i he sits, esa, esarvi; Skt. dste Gr. héstai?, he sits. 


H 
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PHONETIC CHANGES 


(1) INpo-HiITTITE h is lost in INDO-EUROPEAN. (2) &, 
kh, g, gh. are palatalized. 


Some remarkable words and forms establishing similarity 


or agreement of phonology and morphology are given 
below :— 


H. e-ku-2i = he drinks. IE. L aqua; 

H. kuvanzi = they cut off, IE. L cultus 

H. nekumanza = naked, 

H. nekuz bed taim, |. Gk. gumnos Sk. nagna; 
H 


. nekuzi “ undresses, 1. e. Les L. noktes Sk. naktam, ' 
goes to bed,” Gk. gummnos ; 


H. nekutat ‘it was bed time’ L 
H. kunanzt = they strike, IE. Sk. ghnanti ; 
H. tekusami = I show, IE. Sk. disaini Eng. teach, 
token ; 
H. hwek = conjure, Lat. vox Sk. vakti-uktah; Gr. epos -- 
LE 
H. kwrezi = cut off flesh. Sk. kvrurah — kravis raw 


Gk. kvrepas. 
Ind—Euro. h, g, gh, kh = H. k, simple and lean. 


H. kemanz Sk. hemanta Gk. chetma Lat. heims Czecho-slav 
Zima 


H. krap Sk. grabh Eng. grab; 

H. laki Ch-slav. lezati, Eng. lazy; 
H. talukaes (jpl. da-lu-ga-e-es ), long, Sk. deergha Gk. dolichos ; ~ 
H. parkus Sk. brhant Ay. berezent; 7 

H. teepu = small, Ved. dabhra: 

H. ueikzt = Sk. vashti, asks, desires. Eng. ask: 

H. taswanz = blind Ved. tamisra, tamas; Lat. tenebrae; 
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H. akukalet = water-pourer, pitcher; Sk. galati, drips, kalasa: 
Eng. chalice: 


H. mehur = point of time, Sk. muhuh, muhiirta Mar. 
mahorat : 
H. pankus = all, whole, populace; Sk. bahus Gk. pachus = 


thick ; 
H. palhis = broad: palhan a kind of dish; Sk. prthu; 
H. arsaniya = envy Sk. trsy@ Av. ardsyant OE eorsian 
M. irsya. 
- laman = Sk. naman Gk. Bnoma Lat. nomen name, 
Sindhi. xalo, M. and Hindi nama, 
H. paszi = Sk. pati L. potus Gr. posis. 
H. hastai = Sk. asthi, Gk. osteon, Lat. os = bone; 
H. stamar Gk. stoma Av. staman = mouth of a dog: 
We give below an example of noun declension in H. 
Antuxas = man 
Terminations Terminations 
Nom. antuxsas as, s (IAs) Loc. Dat. antuxse se (IA a 
smdai, Smin ) 
Acc. antuxsan an (IA am) Abl.  antuxsas as, $ ( 
Instr. aztuxset t, ta, (IA@,ena)Gen. antuxsas as,s (IA. s, sya) 
In Ved. suveduhita = suras duhita; daughter of the Sun, we see 
nom. and gen. is the same. 
| There are y and # stems which are irregular, and they can 
be compared to the irregular stems in Sk and Gk. For example 
Sk. asyk = blood gives gen. asnas 
»  akyi= liver gives yaknas 
Gk. hepar ,, gives hepatos 
Compare H esXar, blood gen. esXnas 
, Slamady, ear gen. stamanas 
,, Rutuy, neck gen. kutanas 
,, paXur, fire gen. paXunas ; 
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Below are given some words for comparison. 
H. ep=IA Gp=get, obtain; H. harp=Sk. arpayay. 
H. lip Gk. lipos=fat, smear Sk. lip, limpati; H. titanze Sk. 
stha—tistha; H. mekis Gk. megas, Eng. mickle, Sk. mahas ;. 
H. wet Gk. efos year, Sk. vatsa, vatsara; H tarup, plait,. 


assemble; Lat. turba Gk. tarbe, Eng. thorp H. tarpesar, 
assembly 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H. lutas =luk = window cp. Eng. J/attice; H. alis = white 
H. alpas =cloud, Lith. alvas, Lat. albus; H. anas= mother, 
hanas = grandmother Gk. annis; H. arwa=pray, Gr. ara. 
H. harkis = light, bright Gk. argos shine, Sk. arjunah ; 


There is no feminine gender in Hittite; but only mascu- 
line and neuter genders are found. This corresponds to the 
incomplete gender in IE dialects. 


The foregoing study of the nature of the language of the 
Boghask6oi Archives will make it abundantly clear that the- 
Hittite language is one of the oldest of the Indo-European 
languages so far discovered. Its phonology proves that it is. 
archaic. “It isa strangely simplified and attrited language” 
(cp. k for 1 k, kh, g, and gh). There are some words in 
the Archives for which we cannot give ARYAN roots ; they may 
be non-INDO-EUROPEAN loan words borrowed from territories 
conquerred by this powerful people. Some words are definitely 
Assyro-Babylonian or Sumero-Akkadian in orgin (khabalu=to. 
destroy, for instance and piv = per which is of Egyptian origin, 
from which we have pharaoh; nimkhutun = woman, is Khatt- 
ish.) The H. language was associated with the languages of 
Asia-Minor for about a thousand years. It is probably the- 
Assyro-Babylonian colonies of Asia Minor who gave them many 
religious and cultural goods, and the most important gift they 


received was the art of cuneiform writing from their newly~ 
conquerred subjects. 
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HROZNy’s discoveries were not ungrudgingly accepted 
‘by scholars. But step by step the sceptics were silenced and 
in 1920 F. SOMMER declared ‘‘Hittite to be, by its flexional 
‘Structure an Indo-Germanic language.” S$. FRIEDRICH 
became a warm adherent in 1924. 


The Boghas-kéi records contain another big surprise. 
The Hittite rulers call themselves Maryani (Ved. marya = 
man). They worshipped In—da-ra, Mi-it-tara, M-ru-wana and 
Na-sa-at-at-tiyas which are just the names of the Rg. Vedic 
Gods Indra, Mitra, Varuna and the two Ashwins written in 
Babylonian syllabic writing. The tribes speaking the Hittite 
language and writing in the same language but an adopted 
‘Script were clearly Indo-Aryans, N. D. Mironov regards the 
language of these documents anterior to that of the Vedic 
speech ( Acitg Orientalia). The names Simalaya, Suwar- 
atta and Aitagma show that the Pre-Vedic diphthong ai is 
preserved in Hittite as well as the pre-Vedic zh andz. The 
State Archives’ also contained glossaries or Vyavaharakosas 
(like the Rajyavyavarakoga made by Sivaji in later times! ) 
from which it would seem ‘that the compilers know six 
‘contemporary languages, 


In 1937, Prof. Hrozny printed a French translation of 
Hittite heiroglyphic Inscription of king Varapalava of Tuvana. 
Lyana, which when Englished runs as follows: 


‘The King Varapalavas of Tuvan-Tyana, had planted, as 
he was then a prince royal, a garden, which was, as it appe- 
ars, dedicated by his grand-father, Valu-Dadas (2) to the God . 
SANTAJAS (?). On this occasion, Valudadas had offered a 
libation to God Santajas. Later, Matusa, father of VARPALA- 
VAS made in his turn, a similar libation when he became king, 
Undoubtedly, Varpalavas also offered a libation to Santjas ; 
he prayed the latter to be protected by the bearer of the 
double axe i.e. by the statue representing Santajas.’ 
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In the Hittite-Mitanni treaty between Subandhu son of 
Tushrata and Suttarna son of Artatama, the gods having 
names similar to the Vedic Gods Agwni, Indara, Teshub were 
witnesses. Their chariots were of aik-varianna, tera-vartannda, 
panza (panca) vartanna and shahotavartanna turnings. 
( —CHAKRABERTY ). 


(This is a restatement of our present knowledge of 
Hittite language and literature based upon authoritative but 
cautious recent accounts by scholars like Dr. S. K. CHATTER- 
JEE, Dr. Re N, DANDEKAR, and Dr. STURTEVANT ). 














APPENDIX II 
IE URHEIMAT IN THE NEW PERSPECTIVE 
INDIAN HISTORY NOT AN ISOLATED PHENOMENON 


The fact is now being gradually realised that Indian 
history is actually more ancient than some historians believed 
it was. In fact, it even goes beyond the Stone Age. More- 
over, itis a part of world-history and not an isolated pheno- 
menon. Our most ancient recorded period has therefore to be 
studied in this larger world-context; the Vedic period itself can 
now he studied in relation to other periods in world history. 


MAny IA SPEAKING CULTURES 


Vedic language and culture are not an isolated event- 
‘sequence. ‘T’hey are connected with other IA speaking cultures 
which had their origin and home in regions between the Volga 


and the Ganges. IA culture out-—side India has a bearing on 
IA culture in India. 


INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 


The civilizations of Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro are no 
longer mere abstractions. It is now realised that they yield 
whole city—fuls of evidence and data. The relations of Vedic 
culture to this can now be studied with great accuracy. Here 
as elsewhere Philology and archeology must go hand inhand; 


if this does not happen our conclusions may remain wide of 
the mark. 


MANY LAYERs IN VEDIC LITERATURE AND CULTURE 


Vedic literature itself is a stratified literature: 7. e. there is 
evidence in it of many layers of development from the most 
primitive type of culture to the most highly organised types of 
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social life. All phases of the historical situation are progres- 
sively reflected in it. From nomadic life to aristocratic and 
monarchical organisation, from pastoral communism to class- 


_ struggle, every phase of historical experience is in evidence in | 


Vedic Literature. On the religious side we have the religion 
of magic and the religion of monism and the whole gamut of 
religious institutions from witch-craft to organised priest-cratt- 
In short, Vedic literature holds the ‘mirror up to nature, and 
shows the age and pody of time his form and pressure.’ 


Though Vedic culture is homogeneous it is not exclusive. — 


Non-Aryan el 
impact of the Vratyas, the Sadras and the Dasas. 


Vepic KINGS AND PRINCES 


The history of the Vedic Kings and Princes again is related 
to the history of extra-Indian kings on the one hand and with the 
Dynastic lists of the Puranas on the other, so far looked at with 
some suspicion by the Indologist. The date of the Mahabharata 
war is now presumed to be 1428 B: C, (Dr ALTEKAR ), The 
Dasarajnya Yuddha took place in 1900 B. C. The date of 
Grtsamada is now fixed at 9700 B. C. and Srnjaya Sahadeva'’s 
date is 2000-1800 B. C. Now the relation of the Vedic period 
to the MBh wat can be explained, its antecedents and consegu- 
ences can be studied with a greater amount of confidence than 


was available up till now. 
Four PoINts TO Fix up 


Vedic Aryans were a pranch of the Aryan speaking people. 


Where was the original home of these Aryan speaking-people ? 
Empire in the Middle 


Who were the Hittites who built up an 
Fast? When did the “ migrations” of the Aryans begin? Did 
they go out in batches and where did they have their colonies 
in ancient times 2 What is the relationship between the Aryan, 


Indians and the Iranians ° 


ements have crept ‘nto it in the form of the : 


~ 








| 
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ARYAN, NOT A RACE, BUT A CULTURE 


Thousands of Aryan words are now reconstructed by 
Philologists. The search for the Urheimat is not therefore 
likely to be futile now. Moreover, archaeology and anthropo- 
logy can always check up the guess—work of the mere linguis- 
tician who is notorious for his wild-goose-chase. So first let us 
deal with the problem: the Home of the Aryans. 


We must disabuse our minds of the race theory at the 
outset, Max Muller’ : dictum‘ thought is thicker than blood,’ 
should be followed in all such discussions. Aryan is that 
Aryan does. The idea that Aryan was identical with IE as a 
superior race is untenable. The words for Arya in the various 
languages do not give us the impression that they were regard- 
edasarace. Celtic has two words ariovistus and ariobriga; 
Germanic has aviobindus; Ved Arya, Iranian. Airya, harri (ct 
the Mitanni records ). Aryan does not represent a_ biotype; 
the tall bright—coloured blue-eyed blondes, born out of the 
European milieu, of the pet theory, has no place in such scien- 
tific discussions. This theory has bred the race complex which 
produced a Hitler in Europe. But the myth of the Nordic 
Race is now buried:by Dixon and Cuiupe. It is now being said 
that the Nordics themselves were not a pure race. Blondes 
are found outside Europe, as well. RIPELY in his Races of 
Europe says that the size of the skull and the power of the 
mind do not always vary directly. Very often they may be found 
to vary inversely. The custom of burying the’dead, again, can- 
not, according to CHILDE, be identified with a single ancient 
race but seems to be common among many peoples. 


IE IN EGYPTIAN SCULPTURE 


IE therefore in this discussion does not indicate arace but 
the Janguage of several races. Itis not an ethnological term. 
It has been said that even all the Nordics were not blondes- 
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INO 


Some of the IE speakers are actually represented as dark. 
Egyptian sculpture of the 2nd half of the second millenium 
shows IE speakers as bracy-cephalic. On the 8th Century~ 
(B.C.) column of victory of Tiglat Pilesar IV of Assyria, IE are 
represented as dark coloured men. 


THE HITTITES AND THEIR LANGUAGE 


The speakers of the Hittite language mainly belonged to 
the Armenoid race. In sculpture they appear to be broad~ 
skulled, long-nosed and middle-sized men. . They were hefty 
and well-built. The conclusion is irresistible that there was 
no JE race, as such, but a culture-group consisting of men. 
belonging to many biotypes-Nordic, Alpine, South-European, 
and Asiatic-Mediterranean. Even the Indian caste system is. 
not based upon any theory of racial superiority. It isa 
division of Society based upon the principle of division of 
labour and aims at making merit, work and worth rather than 


birth or wealth, the criterion of social virtue, earning ‘a status. 
for the individual. 


UR-HEIMAT : THEORIES OLD AND NEW 


There are many theories regarding this very knotty 
problem. (1) The Arctic home theory supported by the late 
Lok. TILAK and more recently by Dr. TARAPOREWALA is now 
receding in-to the background as the astronomers are divided 
among themselves over some calculations. (2) The Indian 
Home theory has many adherents and their number is on the. 
increase since Aug, 15,1947. There is no clear and un- 
mistakable reference to the Aryan’s migrations from India on 
avery large scale. The Vedic Aryans on the contrary are 
known both to history and tradition as foreigners having a God 
whose name was ° Purn-dara-breaker of forts’. (3) KoSsINa’s 
theory (Die IndoGermanen, 1921) of the Aryans as the 
Supermen of History, the Herrenfolk of the World which they 
must conquer for its benefit—going out of Germany with their 
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battle-axes and riding in horse-drawn charriots and carrying 
with them chalices decorated with impressions of whip-chord 


" 18 More appropriate to the race that produced Hitlers and 


Mussolinis than to the Aryan whose soul-thirst for peace is 
“expressed everywhere in the literature that he has produced. 
(4) Dr. Giles thought that Hungary was the cradle of the IE 
‘Culture as the custom of cremation has existed in Hungary 


from hoary antiquity. Secondly, Hungary was the ideal. 


country for cattle and sheep breeding. But this is not suppor- 
ted by archaeology. Moreover in early Danubian culture 
there are traces of the worship of the Mother-Goddess, which is 
‘Clearly not an Aryan characteristic at all. 


ENVIRONMENT OF IE 


The picture of the early environment of the IE as 
reflected in the language is more useful. Clearly the early IE 
were a nomadic people; otherwise no—body would speak of 
their movements or migrations. Early IE speech shows three 
influences (1) The influence of Mesopotamia is seen in aste/ 
Akkadian ishter and IE parasu goes back to Assyrian pilekku. 
IE guos derived so far from Sumerian gu-—(d) is now said to be 
derived from Altaic kuos. This gives us the zone of the 
influences on IE Languages and people. Reduced to geogra- 
phical names the zone is between Ural and Altaic Mountains 
to the North of the Caspian Sea 7. e. the North Kirghis Steppes. 
The horse is peculiarly Altaic in origin, and the animal figures 
prominently in IE history. W. Koppers in his detailed study 
of the Horse sacrifice (Pferdeopfer und Pferdekult der 
Indogermanen in Die Indogerymanen und Germanen frage, 


‘Wien 1936 pp 279 et seg) has discovered some proto-Turkish 
and Mongolian traces in this. 


FLORA AND FAUNA 


It would seem from the fore-going that the flora and 
fauna of the North Kirghis Steppes provides the proper IE 
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back-ground. The cow and the horse are germane there. 
The Zoologist AMSCHLER is inclined to hold the same view. 
A hilly tract is prominently indicated for the rearing of goats 
and sheep. The science of animal biology can throw some 
light on culture history. Early IE dialects show no words for 
the tiger, came], leopard. So the deserts of Arabia and Sind 
could not have been the original home. Were there lime—trees 
in the “Ur—Heimat’” to attract bees? Honey figures so 
prominently in early IE as medu but Dr DANDEKAR suggests 
that it may have been a kind of juice of berries rather than- 
honey as we know it to-day. (J. H. Congress Proceedings 
1947, p 36). HiIrtT’s beech-tree hypothesis meets with no 
better fate. It would seem that beech is a later addition to IE 
vocabulary for trees. ‘There are no words in old IE for fruit 
trees. European flora was completely’ un—known to the IE 
speakers. The oldest speakers of IE were no? agriculturists 
before they entered into Europe in the west or India in the 
East. The Proto-IE’s main business was cattle-rearing, 
requiring them to be in the grassy regions, the Grasslands of 
central Eurasia. Specht is a great supporter of the Kirghiz 
Steppes as the home of the IE. His study of marriage customs, 
laws and religion is deep and penetrating. The plough of 
the IE times was also studied by him. His conclusions there- 
fore cannot be easily refuted. 


‘ Kurgans’, graves, timber fences and red-ochre marks. 

Archzeological research lends its support to this view. 
V. G. CHILDE ( Antiquity of Nordic Culture ) is of the opinion 
that the IE in the earliest days used to bury the dead in single 
graves. A mound of earth dug form the surrounding ditch 
used to be thrown over them. Timber frames surrounded the 
graves. (See Rg. Veda X. 184 and 18:13 ). Now the Kirghiz 
Steppes are dotted by such kuygans or mounds, going back 
to neolithic times (BOGDANOV). The mark of red oc 


covering the mounds is found on many mounds. 
PLZ! 


hre 
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POTTERY AND STONE-BATTLE-AXES 


In the northern Kirghiz Steppes were also unearthed 
Pottery articles with the whipchord design. EICKSTEDT’S | 
Anthropological researches also support the view that the 
Kirghese regions were the Ur-Heimat of the IE. On these 
sites stone battle-axes (earliest type ) were also discovered. 


TWO OTHER REGIONS-BALKH AND THE BALTIC 


Words for damp and rain increase as the IE dialects of 
the marshy regions are scanned. These West IE ‘dialects are 
found in the Baltic regions. S. E. MANN summarised the 
linguistic evidence in Man in 1943: We do not find words for 
the tropical flora and fauna in the WIE-dialects. The main 
business was still that of cattle rearing: sheep, pig, goat, and 
dog are known to the WIE speakers. They could now make 
carts swith wheel, axle, rim and yoke complete. They now 
ploughed the land, sowed seeds and reaped the harvests. They 
now seem to be living on regions higher than the grasslands. 
This would point to the Baltic ‘region to which one branch 
seems to have moved from the Steppes. (MANN) 


This would seem to be the secondary Ur-Hemimat- 
Primitive IE has no words for sea, fish, salt. Thus the lingui- 
stic evidence points to the Pripet Marshy regions. At least 
the Wesern IE settled there for a considerable time, arriving 
along the Northern coast of the Caspian Sea through South 
Russia. The Volga-Dniepper region also has to be belived to 
have been the secondary Ur-Heimat for similar reasons. 


BALKH SETTLEMENT PRIOR TO THE BALTIC 


But the South Eastern major migration seems to be prior 
to the Western migration. Balkh was not different in geogra- 
phical and climatic conditions from the Grasslands. ‘There 
is linguistic, archeological and anthropological evidence in 
support of this view. Graves with circular timber fences 
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were found in Balkh. Proto-Aryans separated earlier than 
the Proto-Europeans from the common stock. The proto- 
Europeans went to regions radically different in climate and 
geographical environment form their motherland. In his 
Archeological Traces of the Vedic Aryans R. von HEINE- 
GELDEN ( JISOA 1936 ) argues as follows :— 


The movement of the IE to IA regions must have taken 
place across Jaxartes and the Oxus. Balkh was the Ur-Heimat 
of the Proto-Aryans. There seem to have been two major and 
one minor movement of the PIE. There was a long period of 
living to-gether in the North Kirghis Steppes. From there, the 
Proto-[A moved to the southeast and settled in Balkh and 
the Proto-IE to the north-west and settled in the Pripet Regions 
and the Baltic. The third was a minor push of the Hittites in 
Asia Minor. 


The dates of the various migrations in ancient times may 
be conveniently recalled here :— 


The migration of the Proto-Hellenes to Greece 2200 B.C. 


The migration of the Hittites to Asia Minor 2800 B.C. 
The Proto-Aryan Separation from the Main-Stock 2600 B.C. 
The period of Proto-JE Unity 3500 B.C. 


THE UNFORTUNATE TOKHARIANS 


The division of the JE dialects into satem and kentum is 
orthodox but not very valid (S.E.MANN: The Cradle of 
IE-Speakers, 1945). In actual fact Tokharian wasa satem 
language. They seem to have been unable to decide-like 
Hamlet-whether to go east or to go west. Their language 
shows characteristics of both the IA and the IE groups. 


THE HITTITE PROBLEM 


The stages in the discovery of this Language and the 
people who spoke it are indicated by the names of the dis- 
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coverers themselves. KNUDTZEN and WINCKLER found out 
the documents. SOMMER, the Assyriologist of Munchen, 
deciphered them and the finishing touch was given to the 
discovery of that langugae by STURTEVANT whose grammar is — 
now widely known. The material that is made available to 
us by this discovery is unusually abundant : We have more than 
ten thousand cuneiform tablets, being the state archives of the 
Chattri Empire; The Arzava letters at ElAmarna; Summero- 
Akkado-Proto-IA Dictionary. 


Racially the Hittites were a mixed people of Mediterranean 
Armaneid plus Nomadic-Turkish origin. The archives give 
evidence of as many as 8 linguistic types. Here we shall give 
a brief account of the nature of the language. 

The actual literature does not bear out the description of 
the Hittite language as a hybrid language. On the contrary, 
it has affinities with the IE, but to no special group either of 
the east or the west. It is not a Caucasian language, as some 
savants thought. It belongs to the centum group of the IE 
dialects. The plural number in Hittite is unsettled. Only 
traces of the dual are found. Ithasa peculiar H sound. The 
verb and case systems are simple. There are almost no 
moods and the number of tenses is small. Grammatical 
structure is that of the IE family. But the language is dis- 

tinctly archaic or primitive in character (DANDEKAR ). 

It would seem that the Hittite speaking people separated 
from their Proto-IE speaking brethren about 2800-2600 B. C. 
There is no trace of the Hittites in the West. They must be 
believed to have settled in Asia Minor, coming across the 
Caucasus. (See map) 


HISTORICAL FACTS CO-RROBORATE LINGUISTIC GUESS-WORK 


It is a well known fact in history that the Hittites under 
Mursites I overthrew the dynasty of Hammurabi. Conquest 
of Babylon by the Hittites is dated 1760. But then there was 
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no feeling that they were foreigners in Asia Minor. Their 
entry there must have therefore been already a matter of 
ancient history. (2800-2600 B.C. is the date assigned to this ). 
Their culture is clearly a mixed culture, showing Assyrian 
traces in it. Under Subbilulimus, the Hittites concluded a 
peace treaty with the Mitannis. The decline and fall of the 
Hittite empire begins from. 1230 and after a few years they 
are heard no more. JE names occur in Hittite mythology. 
In religion they show parallels to the religion of the Minoan 
Greeks. In culture they are Babylonians. , 


THE KASSITES 


About forty words are reconstructed by philologists from 
the Kassite’s language. They show JE character with some 
guttural sounds nearer to Vedic sounds. Kassite names can be 
recognised as IE, or rather, IA names: Surias (Sk Suryah), 
Marattas (Sk Marut) Suquamuna (Sk Sucamana ), Abiratias 
( Abhirathah). Kass. bugas at the end of names, Sk. bhaga. 
Therefore the Kassite language is a member of the IE, but 
nearer to Sk. The date of the Kassite conquest of Babylon is 
known to be 1800 B.C. ‘They introduced the use of the horse 
for drawing chariots into the ancient Near East. 


FORRER discovered a treatise on horse breeding and 
numerals similar to the IE in the Hittite documents. The 
names of the Mitanni Kings in the recorded Treaty are obvi- 
ously Aryan : Dusratta, Artasmara and Subandhu. 


The older generation of scholars like JACOBI, WINTERNITZ 
and HILLEBRANDT believed that the Indian soil was the place 
of origin of the Vedic religion. They held that the tribes 
migrated from India to the West. In evidence they cited the 
migration of the Vedic tribe of the Druhyus. Pargiter’s faith 
in the antiquity of the Puranic dynasties seemed to strengthen 
this view. But now this view will have to be modified in the 
light of the new evidence that has been unearthed. 
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Mitanni (language) is prior to Vedic and Iranian. Itisa 
satem language. In it rta becomes G@vta. The Mitannis called 
themselves Harris i.e Aryans. Their warrior class was called 
Maryanni. They wore a pig-tail; the svastika was an auspi- 
cious sign with them. Their burial customs were those of the 
Proto IE. They used inverted triangles as mystic marks. All 
this proves their IE or Aryan origin. 


Vedic and Iranian similarities of language and culture are 
now well established facts. The Balkh region mentioned above 
was the first region Occupied by the IA in the South East. It 
was here that the Proto—Vedic mantras were composed. Among 
the Vedic mantras there are two layers: in one layer the 
language is a living dialect. This was the time of the colony 
of Balkh, 2400 B. C. The second layer ended with the Samhiti- 
karana by a priestly guild. At this point in their history (1900 
B. C.) the IA had left the Balkh regions and were entering 
into the Punjab to meet the people who had created the 
Harappa Civilisation, under a leader who worshipped a God, 
whose nome was Purandara, ‘breaker of forts’. Before their 
coming into India the Aryans had evolved two types of 
Religious worship. The Indra cult was followed by the 
Aryans who came to India and the Varuna cult was followed 
by those who settled in Iran. 

(For further details see Dr. R. N. DANDEKAR’S excellent 


restatement of the subject in his presidential address in the 
Indian History Congress Proceedings, Allahabad, 1947 ). 


APPENDIX III 


BRANDENSTEIN’S VIEW 


A. B. KEITH has givenalucid resumé of BRANDENSTEIN’S 
views on the Home-land of the Indo-Europeans which appear- 
edin the Indian Historical Quarterly of Calcutta, XII, I, 
March 1937. A summary of Keith’s article is given for the 
benefit of our young readers. 


BRANDENSTEIN divides the history of Indo-European pro- 
gress into two periods. In the first period the IE speech was 
homogeneous; dialectal differences were not formed. Roots 
and words retained their original meaning, without undergoing 
any change or expansion. The second period is a period of 
expansion. Roots and words, over and above retaining their 
own meaning, begin to develope newer meanings. This is 
illustrated by the following comparisons : 

Indo-Iranian gwer, gerau ‘stone’; Sk. o1aq ( gravan, 
stone for pressing soma juice) grows into IE O. Eng. cweorn, 
M. Eng. quern = hand-mill for grinding corn. Sk. wy (mzj) 
M. Eng. milk. Primitive IE root sez to throw a missile, Sk. 
aeata ( asyati, sayaka an arrow ), but outside Indo-Iranian it 
also meant sow or scatter seed (Latin. se-men, German. saen, 
Eng. verb sow ). 

Similarly Primitive IE mel = to make weak ( Sanskrit ag 
mal to grind); IE perkon. Sk. We¥: or parasukt = rift in the 
ground, Eng. furrow, (O. Eng. furh; Germ. furche). 

From evidence derived from linguistics, BRANDENSTEIN 
holds that originally the Primitive Indo-Europeans lived in 
some comparatively dry rocky tract where there were no real 
forests, but only clumps of trees; and among the trees were 
the following: the oak, the willow, the brich, a resinous tree 
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and an elastic tree. There were no fruit trees. They knew 
the following animals generally: the ox, the camel and the ass. 
The Celts who were pushed back by the second batch of 
Indo-European settlers, the Teutonic races, have given only 
a dozen words to the old English language, ass, bannock, 
binn, brock, but not curd, cart, gown and pony. 

The cow they obtained from the Sumerians who spelt it 
gud and pronounced it gu dropping the final d, (2700 B. C), 
from which the Primitive IE gwous Sk. at: is derived. Also 
they knew the sheep, the goat, the horse and the pig. 

Subsequently they arrived in a low marshy country, rich 
in flora and fauna, probably the Kirghiz Steppes, south and 
cast of the Ural Mountains. The older stratum is represented 
by flat lands of Europe between Carpathian Mountains and the 
Baltic. Both the lexical and semantic additions to IE corres- 
pond with this new environment of the IE Urheimat. 

There were borrowings in the earlier period from the 
Sumero-Akkadian world of Mesopotamia, but not from 
Western Asia, Egypt and AEgean Greece. 

Professor Suniti Kumar CHATTER]! is inclined to call this 

“ a reasonable theory, as it is in consonance with the soundest 
linguistic and archzological methods available to-day. The 
Eurasian plain, which was the habitat of the wild horse, would 
appear to have been the Homeland of the Indo-Europeans. 
For, the taming of the wild horse was the greatest single 
contribution of the Primitive Indo-Europeans now called the 
“Wiros (Skr. ait: virah ) to material civilization, Before the 
second half of the third year thousand B.C. the Ox, the Camel 
and the ass were the only means of locomotion. The swift 
horse (tqvq, aitagava) revolutionized international relation- 
ships. The swift horse was the gift of the Indo-Europan Wiros 
to world-civilization.” After taming the horse, they started 
a movement for world domination and conquerred the world 
with their Janguage and with their faith in final victory. 





NOTE 1 
The Greek Language (for Indian Students ) 


Indian students of Philology will find the following note 
on the nature of the Greek language and alphabet very useful. 
Sanskrit and Greek are dialects of JE and have much in 
common. A study of the brilliant little grammar, “A new 
Introduction to Greek”? by Drs CHASE and PHILLIps of the 
Harward University is strongly recommended. They have 
framed the lessons with a view to making the study of the 
language easy for the beginner. It does for Greek what Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s books did for Sanskrit. 


There are 24 letters in the Greek alphabet, and 22 vowel 
sounds (both short and long) and diph-thongs. They are 
given below in tabular form with a key to their pronunciation, 
at the end of this note. From the consonants, 7, 8, 4, 1 (2, b, 
ph, _m) are labials; x, y, % (2 g, * or ks ) are palatals; and 
t, s, 9,0, v, 2, 0 (4, s, th, 1, n, 7) are linguals. Greek does not 
have the letter ‘#’ though there is an aspirate at the beginning: 
of words which begin with:a vowel. If the ‘h’:is to be-prono-. 
unced, the mark ‘is written over the opening vowel to mark 
its sound. The mark’ shows-that the vowel or the consonant 
over which it occurs does not have any ‘h’ sound. The mark 
“is called the spiritus asper. e.g. (Gk. emt0=hepto;& = he; 
ea = hora; &ds = hals-salt;). Mark’ shows that the initial 
vowel is not aspirated, and is colled /énis asper. 


Accent in a Greek word could occur only on any one of 
the last three syllables. It was a pitch accent, originally, but 
now a stress value is also given to it. There were three types. 
of accents. _ The acute accent was denoted thus.’ ; the grave 
accent thus: ; the circumflex accent stood only on long vowels: 
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and diph-thongs and was shown thus:*. The last syllable ina 
word was called the ultima. Next to it came the penultima 
and next to the latter the ante-penult. Nouns had what is 
called a ‘persistent accent’ i. e. the accent of the nom. case 
persisted in all cases. Verbs had a recessive accent; i. e. going 


back from the ultima. Long yowels and diph-thongs made 
long syllables. 


Number 


Like Sanskrit, Greek had three numbers: singular, dual, 
plural. 


Gender 


é 
There were three genders in Greek as in Sanskrit: mascu- 
line and neuter. @ is seen to be uniformly employed to indi- 
cate feminine gender. (véés m. neos, f. véa, nea). In Greek, 
Mames of trees are all in feminine gender. Grammatical 


gender seems to be crossed by natural sex in a number of 
cases. (Giles). 


Cases 
Sanskrit has eight cases, including the Vocative. In 
Greek there are 5 cases :—Nominative Genitive (showing 
possession, origin and separation )’ Dative ( which was a com- 


bination of the objective, locative and instrumental relations ), 
Accusative and Vocative. 


Voices 
The Greek verb had three voices: active passive and the 
impersonal construction as in Sanskrit, (and Marathi) in 
which the subject acts upon itself or in his own interests. 
There were seven tenses in Greek. They were classified 
into primary and secondary tenses. . 


Primary Secondary 
Present Future Imperfect Aorist—(Preterite) 
Perfect Future Plue—Perfect 


Perfect 
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There is reduplication in Greek tenses: e.g. Gk. gegone 
Sk. jagama; Gk. dedorka Sk. dadarsha Gk. bebhore Sk. 


babhara. Past tense and aorist were denoted by the augment 
€, a, as in Sk. by @ 


Greek language was the only tie that bound together the 
different communities in ancient Greece. There were settle- 
ments of the Greek-knowing communities in the western part 
of Asia Minor and round the Black Sea as well as in the Balkan 
regions, and the Aegean Islands, including Crete and Cyprus, 
2500 years ago. A common standard for writing and inscrip- 
tions was not arrived at until the 4th century B. C. This is 
known as ‘coine’ and it spread over nearly all Attic Greece 
and the Near and the Middle East. After Alexander, Greek 
was divided into two branches. It was in the Alexandrian 
Greek that the Jews translated the Old Testament. Greek 
began to die out by the fourth century A. D. and it is said 
that even St. Agustine could hardly read Plato in the original. 


As we already know, Greek was driven out of Constantinople 
by the Turks. 


Greek is, like Sanskrit, a building language, not a_borro- 
wing one like English or Marathi. It has given a vast number 
of words to the English language. Science is the greatest 
absorber of Greek words and pre-fixes and suffixes. The 
Greek supplies words to biology, psychology, physiology 
bio-chemistry and above all philosophy. English has contracted 
many long Greek words: Eng alms-Gr eleemosynery, which 
we come across in Jom Jones is contracted into alms, to-day. 
American pep is short form of Eng. pepper Gr peperi Sk. 
bippala! Photo, auto, Maths are being used by millions to-day 
without knowing, perhaps, that the words are derived from.the 
language of Socrates and Plato, Homer and Sophocles! 


BODMER has calculated ( Loom of Language, 1945 ) that 
an average verb in Greek has 507 forms: in Sanskrit it has 743 








O_O ees 
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forms ; Gothic has 94 forms while the English verb has usually 


only 4 or 5 forms! Most Greek words can be recognized by 
the sounds of ph, ch-k, rh and ps where only s is pronounced. 
Another indication is the oe and the y sound. 


The similarity between the declensions of Greek and 
Sanskrit verbs can be easily seen in such common examples 
as the following :— 


Active Passive 
Sanskrit Greek Eng. Sanskrit Greek 
dadhami didomi (1) do dadhe  didomai 
Sg dadhasi  didos (you) do dhatse didosai 
dadhati didosi (n) (he) does dhatte  didotai 
bharanti _pheronti bhare phere 


The oldest form of the Greek language is found in 
Homer’s Iliad (900B. C. ). The language is more rich in 
vowel sounds than Sanskrit, but Sanskrit has a wealth of 
consonants not found in Greek. In its wealth of vowels Greek 
is said to be nearer to the original IE. (UHLENBECK ). Both 
began with pitch or tone and gradually came to give it up for 
stress or accent. 


Four stages are recognised in the history of Greek ——(1) 
Homeric or ancient Greek, (1000 B.C.). (2) Literary or 
Classical Greek, (3) Mediaeval Greek and (4) Modern 
Greek since 1450 A. D. There were many dialectal forms of 
the Greek language. Doric had broad vowels and consonants 
praised by Milton. Homer wrote in the Aeolic and Ionic 
whereas Attic became the medium of Classical Greek literature 
Attic was the dialect of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle and the 
dramatists, Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. It became the 
standard language of ancient Greece of the Classical period 
from 500 B. C. to 300 B. C. After the rise of Alexander the 
Great, Attic became the common dialect of Hellenistic Greece 


| 
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swith the new capital at Alexandria as its centre. The “New 
Testament’? was written in this dialect which about 300 years 
A. D. came to be called Neo-Hellenic Greek. 


Doric, Ionic and Cyprian preserved the IE broad vowel 


_— 


G@:; as in jsatep, mater. In Attic @ is changed to @ as in 


punto meter. 


Modern Greek shows many vowel and consonant changes. 
It has. adopted stress and given up pitch or tone. In conse- 
quence it has lost much of its sonority for which it was 
famous in ancient times. 


Greek did make a bid for becoming the International 
language of antiquity. In fact Greek was understood as an 
international language on all the four sides of the Mediterra- 
nean. In the days of the Roman Empire, Latin was the 
language of the Law courts and the church. But, Greek was 
spoken by business men in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria and even 
in Egypt. It was spoken in the North Western border of India 
250 years before Christ. 


It was later replaced by Arabic and Turkish languages 
in Constantinople. ( 1450 A. D.). 
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NOTE 2 
Indo-Aryan, Germanic and English 


Our knowledge of the growth and development of English 
depends, to a considerable extent, upon our understanding of 
the new line of development followed by the Germanic dialects 
in North-Eastern Europe. It is now a well established fact 
that Germanic is a branch of the great IE family of languages 
which must have been spoken by the Aryans in their early 
days. But Germanic exhibits a complete breaking up of the 
IE phonetic system. This must have been due to what Sylvan 
Levi calls the ‘interference of the substratum’ with the new 
language of the invader. In North Germany, this substratum 
was a highly civilized substratum consisting of a racially 
mixed population. Among them were the Nordic people with 
blue eyes and golden hair, and they had all the characteristics 
of the Vikings in them. They accepted the Germanic lang- 
uage but changed its articulation and grammar. The weather 
was partly responsible for the changes. There must also have 
been physiological reasons to account for them. The changes 
from IE to Germanic were mainly three :— 


1. There was a change in the consonant system, 

2. There was a change in the vowel system, 

3. There was a change, replacing the pitch or tone by 

stress or accent. 

The implications of these changes were enormous. It must 
be remembered that the West Germanic people were a vigorous 
and practical race without any linguistic traditions behind 
them like the Goths. Their own speech-the Germanic—was a 
rough—hewn instrument fit for every-day use and not a coine 
or a literary or artistic instrument of expression handled by 
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According to recent writers on the subject this sound— 
change, it would seem, came into being between 400 B. C. 
and 250 B.C. An explanation of all these changes will be 
found in Father’s book in the exposition of Grimm’s Law. 


Corresponding to these consonant changes there was a 
reduction in the number of IE vowels taken over by Germanic; 
and a and o could be interchanged. Germanic retained the IE 
diphthongs however, many of which were lost by Sanskrit. 
Thus Germanic and English are on the whole richer in vowel 
harmony than classical Sanskrit and the modern Indian lang. 
uages. We have the following vowels in Germanic:—(1) a, 
é, 7, 0, w; both long and short, and the diphthongs ai, au, an, 
am, ar, al and é1, eu, en, em, el etc 


A. further change observed in Germanic is that the vowel 
loses its independence of the neighbouring consonants and 
assumes the quality of the consonants between which it is 
sandwiched in a word! But the most revolutionary change is 
the loss of tone or pitch and its displacement by stress or 
accent. This changed the entire structure of the words and 
their relations in a sentence. The Germanic substratum 
accepted the IE language, but while accepting transformed it 
almost out of recognition by introducing the Scandinavian 
accent! It stressed the initial parts of the words and conse- 
quently the remaining parts were slurred over: Thus Latin 
palatium became pfdiz in Germanic and paldce in English; SO 
Sk. bharet Ger bairdi Eng bear. 


The creation of accent changed the entire system of 
grammar which IE seemed to obey. Vowel gradation and the 
importance of tone were almost entirely given up. Even the 
suffixes were distorted and case endings'like the acc.—n—were 
dropped. A prominence was given to the root and the idea it 
expressed ; the inflections and terminations were slurred over 
or eclipsed. In IE the noun and the verb were separate 


P. 22 
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- entities, clearly distinguished from each other as they wore 


badges of the classes to which they belonged. Now this 
distinction was levelled up and soon the noun could be used 
as a verb and vice versa. This was a discovery of the greatest 
importance ; it made Germanic and, later on, English a much 
more “‘ portable” language than any other language of the 
entire JE family. 

So the inflexions fade out ; the verb and noun are inter- 
change-able; and tense expresses time in the new language 
called the Germanic? Moreovera new helping tool-almost 
like an omnibus spanner is forged in the rough and tumble of 
practical life in the form of a new combination of a participle 
plus the verb ¢o be or to have (e. g. quithan ist = it is said. ). 
This is the auxiliary verb formation not known to the IE. 


Among other changes, we must also record the loss in 
Germanic of the dual and the reduction in the number of cases 
to four : Nom, Acc, Gen, and Dative. IE denoted the gender 
by adjectives ; Germanic by a change in the form of the noun 
itself. IE denoted grammatical relations by the use of 
inflections ; Germanic shows them by the simple device of 
the order of the words in a sentence. In IE, words were 
grouped round their roots like iron filings round the poles of 
a magnet. Germanic words have a life of their own and are 
independent of their roots. ‘‘ Love” can be used as a noun as 
well as a verb: e. g. Eng. I love you: My love for you; Ger- 
manic Ich liebe dich, Miene Liebe fur dich. 

Germanic numerals go back to the IE numerals which are 
now called the “ inter-national numerals.” This is already 
explained in Father’s book gq. v. (IE sem has remained in 
Ger. and Eng. simplex and in Eng. four-some ). 

Germanic vocabulary was enriched by borrowings from 
a whole continent-ful of languages and more particularly from 
Baltic, Slavonic, Italic and Celtic. Thus the ground was 
prepared for the advent of English which is fundamentally an 


re 
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IE language. It has however a simplified grammar. It is 
stream-lined for a world-wide commerce of ideas and culture. 
How English achieved it will now be explained in the remain- 
ing part of the article. 


That the IE is poor in the vocabulary of technical actions 
or movements is easy to demonstrate. (JE ¢asti= makes cp. 
Eng. fextile). The names of animals known to the IE 
speaking groups are easily recalled; asva, egquus, hippos: 
cuna, canis, hound ; gauh, cow; and avih. The names for 
the limbs and organs of the body are common to all the 
dialects. So are words denoting family ties and blood relation- 
ships. But the IE dialects do not have a common word for 
God, ‘There are no common words for religious rites as well. 
But Sk. svadha and Lat. credo and Sk. brahman and Lat. 
flamen probably indicate a common primitive IE source (PIR). 
So there is correspondence between Sk. vatha and Lat. rota; 
and between Sk. zauh Pers nav Gk. naus (from which Eng. 
nautical ) Lat navis (Eng navy) and Icelndic nor. 


There are common words for copper: Sk. ayas, Zend: ayo 
Goth aiz. Gold is found in Western JE dialects Goth gulth, 
O. H. G. gold Old Salv z’ato. Silver in Sk. is vajatam Zend 
erezatum Gk. argetum. But the Eng. word silver is a 
borrowing from some unknown non-JE source, probaby celtic. 


I Pre-Historic BRITISH CIVILIZATION :— 


A very ancient civilization existed in Britain even in the 
Stone Age. They had been farmers and knew most of the 
cereals that were known to the Indo-Aryans. They worshipped 
gods and a Goddess and were not peculiarly patriarchal in 
their family system. The subordination of women was not 
known and seems to have come with the fear of foreign 
invasion. The custom of Sati seems to have been practiced by 
the ancient Britons. They had evolved indigenous political and 
social institutions. Anthropologists call them the Iberians 
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(‘ long-barrow people’) who must-have settled in Britain form 
North Africa via Sicily and Gibralter. 
If THE CELTS AND THE DrRuIps 

These ancient Iberians, it seems, were defeated by a 
‘round-barrow people’ who brought gold, lead, tin and amber 
with them. They were weavers and makers of pottery, and 
knew farming. They built the Stone-Henge and other religious 
relics and are commonly known as the Druids. The Celts 
were in possession of Britain before 600 B. C. They were 
pushed by the IE speaking Germanic races to the West and the 
North. - The Romans found them with tatto marks on their 
bodies and called them the Picti. 

Uf THE Teutonic INVASION OF BRITAIN. 

In historic times Britain is known to have been invaded 
by (1) the “ English races”’ of North Western Germany i.e. 
by the Angles from Anglen, the Saxons of Saxony and the 
Jutes of Jutland all coming from the territory near the mouth 
of the Elbe. They came in waves of invasion and penetration 
lasting well over a century. The Germanic people, as they are 
called, were a “ military aristocracy” with the king as the 
centre of their social and political life. His retainers served 
him in life and by death. They were ambitious of political 
expansion and followed their leaders to the end of the earth or 
the sea. This history of the Germanic races is reflected in the 
earliest “ English poems” like Beowulfe, The Wanderer and 
The Sea-Farer. 

These invaders were known as the Angles, the Saxons 
and the Jutes, as has already been stated. The migration of 
the Angles to Britain seems to be a complete migration like 
that of the Parsis to India. They left no traces of themselves 
in Germany after that event. The first to land were the Danes 
who under their leaders Hengest and Horsa (for they were 
very fond of selecting their names form the animal-horse- ) 
made a landing in Kent between 440 A. D. and 455 A.D. It 
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would be a mistake to suppose that the invaders were .a 
barbarous horde looking for plunder and rapine. They could 
work in bronze and silver, were humane and worldly in their 
outlook and were very fond of horse-riding and writing. At 
any rate, this is the impression left on us by their sea-faring 
epic, Zhe Beowulfe. The Teutonic nations who invaded 
England pushed the Celts back to the west and the North. 
There must have been a good deal of word borrowing on either 
side during this period. The invaders settled down in England 
in four chief settlements and this gave rise to the creation of 
four chief dialects of the Old English language: (1) The 
Angles had settled in Northumbria and spoke the Northumbrian. 
The Jutes spoke the Kentish dialect and the Mercian ; and the 
Saxons spoke the Sanxon or Anglo-Saxon and Mercian. 

St Augustine was sent out to England by Pope Gregory in 
the closing years of the 6th century. King Ethelbert of Kent 
granted him permission to preach the Gospel of Christ. Later 
the King himself bacame a Christian. In about a century the 
whole of Britain was converted to Chrstianity. 


IV THE DANES 


The Danish inavsion of England by Scandinavian Vikings 
who were heathens begins from 787 A. D. and lasted for a 
century. The struggle for supremacy between Saxon and 
Dane was long and hard. At last, under Alfred the Great, the 
Saxons brought the Danes under their control and the latter 
settled in East Anglia and became Christians. The Danes 
came back again under Svein and the Saxon King after making 
vain attempts to buy the Dane with gold ( whence Dane-geld ) 
fled to Normandy for shelter. Cnut carried on the struggle 
with the Saxon king Edmund and the country was actually 
partitioned for a time. Edmund died soon after the partition 
and Cnut regained his supremacy over England south of the 
Humber. The Danish kings thus ruled over England upto 
1042 A. D. Then came Edward the Confessor, son of Ethelred 
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and Aelf-gifu, who was half a Norman. The date of the 
Norman Conquest was 1066 which thus marks the termination 
of the Danish-German supremacy over England. 


This historical sketch will make the philological develop- 
ment and growth of the English language easy to understand. 
It is now established that these Germanic races were the 
speakers of one branch of IE in its eastern European form, 
namely the Germanic, and that, as they laid the foundations of 
the history of England they also laid the foundations of the 
English-language as well. We must make one point very clear 
at the outset. In all our discussion on IE we have assumed 
that there is no reference to racialism. In fact Aryan is that 
Aryan does. The Germanic invaders of England spoke an 
Aryan language which had ‘spread like a belt round the 
Northern Sea’. It is now known that their language had, with 
certain exceptions, the same or similar vowel and consonant 
system. The possessive case was denoted by s, es, correspon- 
ding to Sk. as, sya. The second person singular of verbs was 
denoted in Teutonic by st, est—Sk stha. Verbal formations of 
the past tense are similar: Sk ana, Eng en eg. beat, beaten; 
The number of words which can be proved to have a common 
origin is enormously large: The limbs of the human body can 
' be mentioned by making use of words having a common IE 
origin. Words showing blood relationship are also common. 
There is a large number of words dealing with agricultural & 
rural life which are also common. The following list will 


prove useful :— 


—— 





1. Many more word-resemblances are pointed out by sweet: ,eq° 
Finnish sanakirja = word-book cp. Sk svana, Ir. son= word. Sk svara 
OE andsware Eng answer. Finnish saarna, Eng sermon. Kirja = mark, 
cp. koro = notch. cp. Pers. Mar. Sk vr = to choose, Eng will. Eng gel = 
A. ghed =Sk khad, Eng husband = hus + bua = house dweller Sk. bhi 

2. O.E. swote ady. Eng. sweet Sk. swadu, Gk hadus L. suadere 
Eng persuade. 

Eng. guick Sk jiva Gk bios OE ewicu, —Ed. 
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These are not mere resemblances chosen at random ; the 
comparisons yield a law which the words have followed while 
their speakers moved from one continent to another. Thus 
the languages show a clear relationship with the IE group; in 
fact they are branches of the great IE family whose history 
has been traced at least to 5 thousand years B.C. Germanic 
or Tetonic is the link that joins English with IA family of 
Languages. 


The Tetonic or Germanic people whose descendants 
invaded England as Angles, Saxons the Jutes and later the 
Danes were sun-worshippers. They also worshipped the 
Moon (Sk candramas ) Thor (In-dara) and Woden ( Budha). 
They were a great sea-faring race of real warriors. They 
loved horse-riding and adventurous life on the high seas as 
their epics show. They were white, tall, well-built. They 
had an open, free and noble Nature, and regarded valour as the 
highest value. They called themselves wiros i.e. heroes. 
Freedom was the primary condition of their life, the very 
breath of their nostrils. To die while fighting on the battle 
field was regarded an honour ; one who drank wine ina goblet 
or chalice made of the enemy’s skull was sure to go to heaven. 


Space does not permit us to treat fully the influence of 
Latin on English which was tremendous. The most obvious 
quality of the Romans was their gravitas and this gave them 
a Capacity to organise a state and a church. Words dealing 
with these institutions were acquired by English in its early 
contact with Latin. e. g. When St Augustine converted the 


English people they already knew the meanings of the words | 


saint, (L. sanctus ), chalice (L chalix Sk. kalasa) and ‘ mas’ a 
the end of the word, ‘Xmas (L missal-I go ). . 


The Norman Conquerors enriched the language by giving 
it the vocabulary of law and fashion. In English the names 
of the beasts are Anglo-Saxon; e. g. bull cow (IE gows ) ox 
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IE uxan). But the names of the rich foodstuffs prepared 
from their meat are Norman-French: OE bull, NF beef; OE 
deer OF venison OE swine NF pork. The Anlo-Saxons 
remained farmers and labourers while the Normans shared the 
sweets of the soil which, forthem alone, flew with milk and 
honey. The words supper, dinner, banquet, feast, lunch are 
Norman French in their origin while the A. S. contribution 
to the vocabulary of the dinner table was break-fast. The 
Normans brought about revolutionary changes in state-craft 
and administration and made French the language of their 
law-courts. The Anglo‘Saxon word theod was replaced by 
people and guth by war. Law brought in many terms with 
a special meaning: judge, jury, assize (IE sad-sidali ) and 
marriage for wedding (IE vedhu). The names of most of 
the flowers and fruits are Anglo-Norman or Latin in origin. 
Only berry and goose-berry are A. S. and of course straw-berry. 
Words for pleasure and eae are from Latin but hope is 
purely A. S. 


In English vocabulary, words denoting human life on the 
material plane expressing thirst, hunger and the desires of the 
body are derived from Old English. Intense religious feeling 
and worship are expressed in English by means of words 
borrowed from the Hebrew language. Intellectual grace and 
mental culture require words derived from Greek. The place 
occupied by German and Scandinavian words in English is the 
same as the place occupied by bread and egg in English life. 
As Otto Jesperson has observed, an Englishman thrives in 
Scandinavian words; is sick in the same way; and when he 
dies it is in Scandinavian words that the event is recorded. 


The most famous English grammarian of to-day isa 
Dane. He has pointed out the enormous debt that modern 
English owes to the Northern tribesmen. The Sanskrit words 
vastra & karpaia do not only point out the different varieties. 
of cloth but also the status of their wearers, in the bargain! 
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Costume and drapery and clothing also do the same work for 
English social history. Chaucer, who was a courtier and 
a poet uses Norman French words for clothing. The langu- 
age of artists and artisans is Norman—French: Art, colour, 
arch, beauty, pillar, palace cloister, caster. The minor crafts 
use A. S. words: baker, miller, tailor are N. F. but the cobler, 
Sisherman and the shepherd are accustomed to using AS 
words only, 


The Chinese language is regarded as a good example of 

what is called Analytical language. In it every word is 
independent, and the meaning is fixed by its place in the 
sentence and not by a net-work of inflexions as in Sanskrit or 
Anglo-Saxon. For example, in Chinese the word-order “22-20 
ta nv’ would mean ‘I beat you’, Sk tuam aham hanmi; but if 
the order is reversed the meaning would also change in the 
opposite direction: ni tg n-go ‘You beat me’; but in Sk the 
change in the word order hanmi tvam aham makes no change 
in the meaning ! English in the A. S. period was a synthetic 
language like Sanskrit and used inflections and terminations. 
‘Granmar was more important than logic in English in those 
days. The tendency in Modern English is now definitely 
towards analysis. In this process, the speakers of English 
out-side the United Kingdom have naturally played a promi- 
nent part. As English had become a World Language, it had 
to be a portable language. Jesperson gives a very good and 
humorous illustration of this point. The Chinaman described 
an ocean liner for Jesperson in this way :—“thlee piece bamboo 
lwo piece puff puff, walk along inside, no can see’. While than- 
king an English woman for her gift of coins showered on him 
from the top storey of the ‘aj in Bombay a snake charmer was 
heard by the present writer to say “‘Acchya mem-sahib, thank, 
Snake put water?”. Here is language denuded of all gram- 
matical superfluities. It is as near ‘the thing itself’ as the 
speaker can possibly go. 
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Now, this process of analysis had started when Germanic 
‘discarded pitch for stress, cut out the number of terminations 
and inflections, restricted the number of cases to four and 
discovered the use of auxiliary verb-formations whenever 
‘necessary. ,This was not the product of any artificial move- 
ment inaugurated by man; it happened in the natural course 
of things and historical events. And English is continuing the 
progress from synthesis to analysis, from tradition to utility, 
from grammar to logic. It is the aim here to suggest that all 
this happened in consonance with the genius of the IE, but 
without any conscious effort, and as a result of the fact that 
English became a world language in the last century. Among 
the modern Indian languages what is known as Bazaar-Hindus- 
tani seems to be developing along these lines. 


Modern, scientific discoveries have made time and space 
shrink in size and duration. Will it not be advantageous for 
our working languages to adopt themselves to the everchanging 
environment and cut their coat according to the cloth that is 
available? This, it would seem is the way to survival; and 
English has made this discovery already. 


Those who love to watch small children blowing bubbles by 
means of a glass tube filled with drops of a solution of water 
and soap know the two stages of the play! First the child 
dips one end of the pipe in the solution and without taking it 
out blows gently through the pipe so that the whole surface of 
the saucer or dish is filled with contiguous though circular 
bubbles of soap-suds. In the second stage, these static bubbles 
that go nowhere do not satisfy. So the tube is dipped and filled 
with a film of soap-suds and then slowly removed from the 
dish. Then the child blows gently to produce separate bubbles, 
each bubble being a tiny, light, translucent globe floating in 
the air. These bubble-globes move with a freedom and 
Jightness, and have all the splendour of the rainbow epitomised 
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in their brief and brittle existence. The case with words is 
similar to this. A short word or a short sentence can go round 
the world on the shortwave without much difficulty. It seems 
to be stream-lined for success in the future. ' 


NOTE 3 


SOME ANCIENT AND RECENT MARATHI BORROWINGS 


Marathi came into contact with Hebrew in the year 70 
A. D. when some Israelites landed at Colaba. Their persecution 
at home by the Christians may have been one of the causes of 
their arrival here. Though our contact with them is very old, 
there has been very little borrowing from the Hebrew 
language The proper name of Sarah (Mar. St@bai) and the 
word sabatha for Sabbath may be cited as instances of the 
borrowing from Hebrew. It would seem that as Marathi was 
already rich in words expressive of religious fervour and 
spiritual life, there was no need to borrow words from Hebrew, 
a language rich in words of this description. In fact the 
Hebrew language enriched Modern European Languages with 
a large stock of such words. 


Marathi however absorbed a number of Persian and 
Arabic words fairly early in its development. This was the 
natural consequence of the gradually growing political 
influence of the Arabs and the Persians. Namadeva uses the 
the Pers. adverb va. In the Bahamani period the following 
words displaced the Sanskritic words synonymous with ° 
them :— 

Kaji, faisalla, insaf. Pita was replaced by bin, bhratar 
by kom in legal documents; Amdatya gave place to hukumal- 
panha; and paik and naik became havilday and jamadar. 
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Persian terminations ava, vala, khora, dara, navisa, banda, 
manda are still doing yeoman service to written and spoken 
Janguage. Patra was dropped in favour of kagada or kagaj 

Marathi still uses a number of Persian prefixes and 
suffixes :-— | 

1. £3 maitri, dist tond? credit dosit. 2. gi-ki-aki-qintt 

potdgi, ant nimaki afta patilki aaa ganwki.. 

3. gar-kamagar FAM, Heat mahitagara.4. khana-art 

BTM, Halal, cchapa-khana, kard—khana. 

5. ji-aqaast tabaljz ; 6. Dani-macchardani, chaha-— 

dani ( kettle) Feastamt, Aaa 

7. dar—-¥AleeRx kantrata—darva is Marathi through Eng. 

and Persian. 

8 hkhor—- sake-khor xan hekekhor Sea bundakhor 

Asa 
9. We have also prefixes as in bedhaba, betala, be-akali 
& napik (barren) nddara (not paying fees etc). 

The outer ring of the Marathi speaking area came into 
contact with the Portugese along the Western Coast and in Goa 
in the 15th Century. This was the first modern contact with 
the speakers of a modern European language. The ‘ substra- 
tum” took words from Portugese only to change their form 
to suit its speakers:—Port, governer became Mar. govaran- 
dara, verandah is Hindi baramda (NERHRU: Me?? Kahani in 
Hindi trans.). Potato, Mex. patata Mer. batata; alfonso is hafisa 
( fruit); also pao-roati, lonact, feeta, ghamelé, galabata; 

The French (Franks) were called firangis in Marathi. 
They gave many words denoting fashion and words useful in 
Military organisation: Among others we have phayas for 
lantern and phanits for ordinary lamp which are more current 
in the Thana district than in Poona or Nagar. Bak is Fr. 
bench. From the Dutch we have words like spchopen M. 
isapikh, and spade M. tspida. 
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The number of English Ioan words in Marathi is the 
largest. The duration of our contact with English was longer 
than that with any other modern IE language. It covers 350 
years; it was very close during the last 150 years. The 
number of borrowed words is not as large as might have been. 
expected. There is however clear evidence of the fact that in 
borrowing English words, greater care was taken to approximate. 
as nearly as possible to their original English pronunciation, 
owing to the spread of English education in the country during” 
the last half of the period of British occupation. The ‘substra- 
tum’ however did add an element of humour unconsciously 
while treating the names of English fighters and politicians. 
Thus Elphinstone was Pronounced Ala-pistaxa, Hastings. 
Istina, Goddard Gajara. An exhaustive list of English words. 
cannot be given here; but a handful of words will exhibit the. 
treatment these “‘ guest-words”’ received on arrival: A North 
Indian bhayy@ who was my servant called the zucome-tax- 
officer, com-tikas-hapsar: station is pronounced thesan and 
even thecan; in Marathi plat-form becomes falata, and 
lantern lalten with or without the final @ in Marathi. Mar. 
hadel-happi is the “ order arms-hordel hupp’”’ of the 
Jamadar; so thanda tea is not tea served from the refrige- 
rater but a Marathification “of stand-at-ease’’! 


It is not to be wondered at that the German language 
could not be laid under contribution except in recent times. 
Most of the words are a post-war acquisition: b/itz is fairly 
generally known; and Luft-waffe is a candidate for adoption: 
yet. The Japanese viksa is quite familiar as jin-jana-riksa> 
hara-kiri was recently acquired. Our recent contact with. 
China introduced names of various blends of tea: jukuja and 
pekoe-souchong. ‘The number of Chinese words would seem. 
to be greater on closer scrutiny, for our contact with China 


is age-old. 
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It would be interesting to trace the etymologies of some 
commonly used words in Mar. .which show the presence of the 
austric element in the modern Indian languages :— 


Mar. mdanjara-a cat-is supposed to be derived from Sk. 
marjara which however in Vedic Aryan meant a peacock. 
Nor does the cat belong to the fauna of the Aryan ‘ Urheimat 
of the scholars. The Pr. vanj@r suggests Sk. vana-cara as a 
probable origin. But the Austric majjara seems to possess a 
ereater claim to that title. Therefore Sk. marjara, Mar. 
manjara, was a Sanskritification of the Austric majjara when: 
the Aryans saw the cat in Indian landscape. Similarly, Mar. 
makada, Guj. mankada Skr. markata comes from Dravidian 
mar or marva=tree plus kat or Rata=to jump. Brah. 284 = 
a cut; cf. Mar. pis-pis or fis-fis as repetitive terms inviting a 
pussy-cat when not in her mood! 

The word baxi in Mar. is a good example of the vicissitu- 
des through which it has gone in its long‘history. It now means: 
an officer in the army. It goes back to Chengiz Khan and his: 
Tartars who called the Buddha Biksus, “baxis”. It then came 
to mean a scribe or clerk of the monasteries. In Baber’s 
regime, it acquired the meaning of ‘surgeon’ or Sastra-vaidya. 
In Western Turkey it means a court poet, while the Kazzaks 
of the Kirghiz Steppes denote a mantra-vaidya or an enchanter 
by it. During the Moghul Empire the pay-masters of the army 
were called the baxis ! 


Language is said to be fossil poetry. This is illustrated 
by the Mar. word maru, Per. mah Ar. mas—moon and ru— 
face; maru—tface-like-the-moon. 


Sk putra-pota gives Pali poto; Nepali pothi means a hen: 
Malayalam povo (young one of a) serpent. Cp. Gk. panros 
Lat parvus all going back to IA putraka. Sk latati gives. 
Hindi lada-dha-rha-ka Mar leka, Malayalam has jhillaga, 
jhilla-young or small cf. Mar. chillim-pillim Sk. kunda— 
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golaka-also means offspring with which compare IE kurno Sk 
kundan. Sk sisu IE kesi-swell. Do these etymologies help 
us in finding out the etymology of Mar. mulaga? 


Mar. and Sk kavi have IE que Serb cuvali Lith kavoli and 
Goth hausjan as their IE parallels. Mar., Hindi kirvpana IE 
qerp, Gk karp, Lith kerp Mid. Eng. carpe connected with 
modern English harvest. 


Mar @itya, father’s sister, has IE atta L. atta Goth atta 
Norw. Edda-great grand-mother. 


I cite some more examples illustrating the phonetic laws. 
IE and Sk darbha remains a tadbhava word in Mar. but in 
Teutonic it is turf, Eng turf, Germanic turba. Mar dhama Sk 
& TE dhe Anglo-Saxon don Eng dome. Mar. paka IE peg Lat 
cog Germ choh, koch Eng cook and cake. Mar and Sk panka IE 
penges Ger. fanne Eng fen. Eng token goes back to Teut feg- 
Gr deik-lE dec Sk and Mar @desa. Eng ask Teut aistan IE ats 
aissk Sk and Mar iccha. Mar kamara = waist L cam, (camera), 
IE gem = bend, Cam — ( bridge) because the Cam is a 
winding river! 


Some Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian borrowings in Marathi 


The resemblances between some Marathi and Austric 
words were pointed out some years back by Silvan Levi. The 
pioneer of Austric hypothesis-which is no longer a hypothesis 
but an established fact-is P. ScHimpT who gives a closely 
Scientific comparison between IA and Austric in his excellent 
Introduction to Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian. The Austric 
group consists of (see India, language Map) Khmer, Annam, 
Khasi, Nicobarese, Munda, Santalese and includes the Polynn- 
esian and Indonnesian among other Pacific languages of the 
south. The speakers of these languages would seem to have 
been pushed back or pushed out of the Peninsula by the IA 
invaders or their forerunners. There are many borrowings 
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from the Austric group both by the Middle and Modern 
Indo—Aryan. 


Thanks to the researches of recent scholars, we are now 
in a position to state that there were three periods of Revival 
of Sanskrit in India:—I The period of the Sanskritization of 
Mahabharata ; Il The Gupta Revival; III The age of Hemacan- 
dra Suri. The words from the southern or Austric languages : 
must have crept in during one of these periods. The Marathi | 
borrowings are philologically the most instructive. 





Mar . MIA or Sk Austric 
sa usa iksu-danda sau or bus 
aiaiat tambolt tambiila  tam-bool,valu balu 
Ayo bana banap anan, pnoha, ponaha 
ITT IE | kar pasa,kapusa ; karpata \ Rar, pasa, soka, 
BITE, kapada, karpasa$ tonka 
hes, He kelem kelam kadali kalai, glu, gelai 
maa matauga matayga tonga, tunga, danga, 
WSTz salapata Selupata, slupta, 
HAC makara makara 
Wt mar mara 
STW abhraka ablraka  abharaka, bhraka, 


Among the Pre-Dravidian words in Sk and Mar we have 
the following :— 


Sk sphyat Mar phavadé, Mar kala-kutta Pre-Dr herekot. 
Mar ws’z Sk wpasari; Mar khichadi Sk krsara ( Pancavims ati 
Brahmana ); Mar das’t Sk dasa (S’atapatha Brahmana), 


Also Pre-Dr ohadi-wife, dos’t-old-woman, kuriipafa-kurup. 
Mar vamafala=custard-apple = rambat, rambatuna; and Mar 
hudakanem-—hilke. 


P20 





NOTE 4 
A NOTE ON MunpbA 


The influence of Munda (spoken on the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas and round Chota Nagpur), is seen in the 
complicated system of tenses in Bihari. It would seem that 
the first person singular and plural pronoun aq ( apana ) 
is a gift from Mundati not only to Hindi and Marathi but also 
to Gujrati e.g. (C. P. Hindi: Gpana gaye the; and, ham 

gaye the 
Gujrati : aime gaya hata; and, apana 
gaya hata 
Marathi:  Gpana gelorin hotorit 
Munda has abona and ale = Hindi ham. But abona = the 
hearer + the speaker. Gender is not ‘grammatical in Munda: 
living beings are masculine — irrespective of sex — non-living 
things are feminine. 


NoTE 5: A brief note on Tokharian 


Tokharian: This language belongs to Turfan in Central 
Asia. Itis now an established fact it isa branch of the IE, 
and belongs to the ‘centum’ group. It has pronouns and 
numerals asin1g. The language has a smaller number of 
consonants than IA. In vocabulary it is akin to Sanskrit. 
Ms. fragments in Tokharian of the 6th Century A. D. were 


found in Chinese Turkestan. It shows a great influence of 
Ural-Altaic. 


Sk. Gk. Tokharian 
fq pity patéy pacar 


Wg mair méter macar 
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Sk, Gk. Tokharian «> 
ag bhratr phratéy | pracay cp. Mar. art 
77 ( bhacay) = nephew. 
ait: verah hévos IE vir vir 
qq Svan Lat ancis ku 


(cp. Mar. KiKi! 
calling a dog that is 
missing to come 

and eat his bread !) 


NOTE 6 
TOWARDS PORTABLE HINDI? 


Dr. S. K. Chatterji, illustrating the advantages of a working 
language over the comparatively encumbered literary language 
gives the following examples. The Hindi sentence maia-ne 
bhat khaya when translated into English word for word means 
‘me-by vice he-was-eaten’. Similarly Hindi ‘ main-ne roti khayi’ 
would mean me-by bread she-was-eaien. ‘These examples 
clearly show the difference between the two types of languages— 
viz. isolating and inflectional types. In plain English three 
words would suffice to convey the meaning clearly. I ate bread 
or I ate rice! And in what is called Bazaar Hindi it is actually 
expressed in three words as follows ham vét khaya or ham 
bhat khaya. Language thus becomes‘ portable’ by giving up 
unreasonable grammatical traditions and putting logic before 
orthodoxy or prejudice. Germanic did it; English did it. 
Let us see what Hindi will do! Hindi comes after Chinese and 
English as the third great language of the world. It is actually 
the mother tongue of a larger number of men than is English 
and therefore it has a great future before itself indeed! 
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GLOSSARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


ABLAUT, change or permutation of vowels in strong 
verbs to indicate change of tense, etc: sing, sang, sumg, SONg- 
Also called vowel—gradation by modern English linguisticians- 
Some scholars call it apasruti. ( Chatterji ) 

ACCENT. The element in a word which determines its 
value ina sentence. A prominence given to a syllable 
by (1) a higher musical pitch (as in Aryan, Greek, Latin and 
Scandinavian ) or by (2) stress (as in English, German, but 
not French) Sk. pldvas a boat; Gk plo-ds= navigation. 
Pitch accent is also known as musical or chromatic accent. 
Cp gf 3g: and g-aa7: 

ACOUSTICS, pertaining to the sense of hearing. Just as 
phonetics is the science of voice as it is produced, acoustics is 
the science of sound as it is heard. In the production of 
sound change, both the speaker and the hearer are involved,. 
The three stages in speech-sound are (a) the speaker’s situa- 


tion (8) actual production of speech sound and (c) the actual 
vibrations of the ear-drum of the hearer. 


AFFRICATES, consist of a stop followed by the corres- 
ponding spirant in the same syllable. (e.g. Germ. pferd, zahn 
and kx in Swiss dialects ). 

AGGLUTINATIVE, (Gk glutez, lime) a language consist- 
ing of simple words combined into compounds without change 
of form or loss of meaning, like the Turkish, the Tibetan— 
Morphological Table given below will make this clear :— 

Language 


| 


Isolating Ageglutinative Inflexional 
or analytical orsynthetical 
Old Chinese— Tibetan. Finnish old- 


& Burmese English, Sanskrit. 
Mod. English. 





| 


Incorporating 


Mexican, Basque. 
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ALVEOLARS, sounds which are produced by the tongue 
touching the prominences caused by the roots of the teeth= | 
Dental. 7, th, d. dh and ez among vowels. | 


ANAPTYXIS=(swarabhakti, tata) i. e. insertion of a 
vowel between sounds difficult to pronounce, eg. H. M. a-at 
candara for Sk a= candva; Indara for Indra. Eng. elem for 
elm. Also darasana ztza for dargana z3mq. Sometimes a 
consonant helps :— dumula timbala gq@, IFAz. 


ASPIRATES: are distinguished from stopped sounds by the | 
breath which succeeds them before another sound is produced. } 
(ah, kh, th, ph, bh, are aspirates. ). | 


CEREBRALS, are sounds produced when the point of the 
tongue is turned back: ¢ th d dh; 1 and +. 


CIRCUMFLEX, Latin translation of Greek perispomenos = 
mark to indicate contraction, length or special quality of vowel. 
The Gr. grammarians had three words to denote this: 2és@, 
oksubdreia, perispoméne. 


CONSONANT, Sound of voice produced with the help of a 
vowel. In the case of consonants, friction is audible. Con- 
sonant = Stop. Some consonants in which friction is slight 
are called semivowels or syllabic-consonants (/ and 7) Sonant 
nasals are (mm, #) eg. in calm, 1 m are as good as syllables. 


Cuneiform writing, Writing on wedgeshaped background, 
| or in the shape of wedges in ancient Persia and Assyria 
| (O.E.D ). and Mohenjo Daro. 


DIALEcT, Form of speech peculiar to a district, class, or 
person, subordinate variety of a language with distinguishable 
vocabulary, pronunciation or idioms. (O. E. D.). Arcadian, 
Ionian, Doric, Aeolic, Cretan are dialects of Greek. 











DIPHTHONGS: combinations of two sonants in the same 
syllable. ay, ae, ou,. 
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EPENTHESIS, insertion of a syllable or letter’ within : 
word, or at the beginning of a word as in Avesta and Persian 
eg. Sk. wale (bhavati). Av. bavaiti, Eng. school Pers i- 
school. Eng. smiles Pers. 7—smiles, 


FRICATIVE: consonant made by friction of breath in 
narrow opening, asf, th, Scotch ch. 


HIEROGLYPH, (Gk gluphe = carving.) Figure of an 
object standing for a word, syllable or sound as used in ancient 


Egyptian writing. e.g. Figure of a vine creeper for an orchard 
or garden. 


HAPLOLOGY: When one out of two similar syllables is 
dropped ( Bloomfield ) e.g. Lat. semi modius = semodius. 


KUNSTSPRACHE: artistic speech used in prayers and 
songs as distinguished from the language of the masses, used 


by them for every day purposes, and dealing with the realities 
of life. 


LABIALS, consonants, p, ph b, bh, and o, u, which require 
lip service to stop friction. Labio-dentals are f and v. 


LiquiIps, = 2, v, and 1. 


DENTALS, consonants, ¢, d, (Skr. q,@) produced by the 
contact between the tip of the tongue and the ridge of the 
teeth, The contact takes place at a variety of points in the 
semicircle of the ridge. Hence the variation in dental conson- 
ants in all languages. L¢< @ (4, d, #, th. ) 

LAUI-VERSCHIEBUNG: Sound shifting of the Germanic 
language, or Grimm’s law in operation. 


MEDIAL, one of sonant-mute group (g, d, b,). They 
come between (1) the surd or smooth group (c, #, p,) and 
(2) gh, dh, bh, kh, th, ph, rough or aspirate group. 


METATHEsIS, Phonetic change produced by transposition 
of sounds in a word. eg. M. gama Sk. anirdt varanasi 
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(Benares) fz phataka and gre phakata. See f. n. Pers. 
masahira M. mahasiura. 


MORPHOLOGY: study of the forms of words: the science 
of the development of forms of word showing the part it plays 
in a sentence. Thus a word is made up of two elements, the 
stem or the root and the flections or terminations which link it 
up with other words in a sentence. 


PALATALS: sounds produced by the tongue when appro- 
ximated to the roof of the mouth. See palatal law, k, kh, 
£, gh and e 7, 


PHONEMES, are families of sounds occurring in a language 
as pronounced by a single individual. e.g. in the series keep, 
cool, cot, the three (K) sounds belong to the same family of 
sounds &-phoneme. It is a distinct unit of speech-sound, Thus 
we have alpha-phoneme, beta-phoneme and so on. A phoneme 
has been defined as a family of related sounds of a given 
language which are so used in connected speech that no ove 
of them ever occurs in positions which any other can occupy 
in that language’. e. g. Eng. keel, call,, king, queen; pin, bin 
thin, tin. 


Dr. S. K. CHATTERJI (Bengali Phonetic Reader p. 8) 


fa speech-sound is a sound of definite acoustic quality 
produced by the organs of ‘speech. A given speech sound is 
incapable of variation’. ( Ibid, p. 7). 


PHONOLOGY, science of speech sounds including | the 
history and theory of sound changes in language. It associates 
meanings with sounds in a continuous speech event by 
comparative-methods. 


PHONETICS, science of analysis and classification of the 
actual sound in pronunciation. This excludes the history and 
theory of sound change. Each language has its own phonetic 
individuality. Thus English has mixed vowels, no round 
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vowels as in French and isrichin hiss sounds. Arabic has. 
back-throat gutturals like the inner (k%). Harsh consonants. 
are tolerated in English and Arabic; but Arabic excludes them 
from the beginning of a word (e school for school). French 
gives equal stress to all the syllables; English has one strong 
stress. Russian has no quantitative distinction of vowels. 
Spanish sounds are very harsh and brutal owing to its short 
vowels and falling intonation, whereas rising tones give dignity 
and power to English. Swedish is heavy and harmonious. 


Varied word ‘“‘tones’”’ give a peculiar animation to the 
Chinese language “‘ which resembles the twittering of birds”’. 
N. B. Laboratory phonetics is a new Science which studies the 
phenomena of speech sounds by mechanical aids like the 
laryngoscope or X-ray Photography and other recording 
instruments. Such a record of speech-sound is made by means 
of a kymograph. But this does not enable us to study the. 
meanings of sounds by itself. This is the province of Phonology. 


ROMANCE languages, are languages derived mainly from. 
the lingua Romana rustica, or Latin spoken by soldiers and 
country people. They are French, Spanish, Italian and 
Portugese. ‘Thus the word fealty is derived from fides, faith. 
But chivalry is from low Latin caballus, a horse. 


SONANT, voiced, not surd i.e. capable of being sounded 
continuously, accompanied by vocal vibration. (e.g. b, d, 
G5, @, 2)» 


SURD, Consonantal sounds uttered with the breath alone- 
and not the voice (e.g. h, f, s,.). / = noiseless. 


SPIRANTS: rubbing sounds produced by expiration of 
breath through a narrowed passage. To every stop we have- 
a corresponding spirant. (¢ and d, have th and dh) 


SPIRITUS ASPER: Is an unvoiced spirant in the glottis- 
itself which is denoted in Greek by‘ See note on Greek. 
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STOPS : or mutes are sounds in producing which there is 
a brief interval of absolute silence, (e. g. k, g, kh, gh, q, qh, 
t, d, th, dh, and p, b, ph, bh, are stops, and a, 0, 0). 

SYNCOPE; Word contraction by loss of vowel e. g. Sk, 
vajan-radnya (wstq+eq — wat). Eng. Symbology for Symbolo- 
logy. M tarategt, aztest, ( varalda), qest (palda) for awa 
( ovadla), tet ( padala). 


TENUis (pl, ez), Hard or surd mute (k, p, t; J thin, 
Sk. tanu. ) 


VELAR; Sound in which the soft palate (velum) takes 
a prominent part is called velar, which is a very guttural sound 
(4, gh, g, gh, are velars oP 


- Voiced stops = consonants described as kathora vyan- 
janas by Indian grammarians - & Lor k, ¢, p, 


. un-voiced stops = soft consonants or mrdu vydiijana (ag 
sist) g, b, d, (aa S) aspirates are consonants voiced with 
full breathing : ( gh, bh, dh ; kh, th, ph) 


VERKEHER-SPRACHE: “Speech of work” i.e. working 
danguage. In the give-and-take of daily intercourse language 
is Subjected to wear and tear. It thus loses its grammatical 
and cultural purity which is retained in Kuntsprache. It is 
“Speech shaped in the mzlstorm of daily circumstance. 


VOWEL, sound or tone produced by the unimpeded 
Passage of the breath, modified by the glottis into voice; the 
position of the tongue and the lips determines the shape of the 
vowel ; @ €7 0 u represent vowels though there are 13 simple 
vowel sounds in English. Sk. Sawara = an independent unit 
‘of voice. “ Free passage of air through the mouth without 
causing audible friction ”.—Daniel JonEs 
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